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THE  EVANGELIST 


May  81,  1900. 


Zbe  Epangelidt. 

The  Evanceltot  Pnbiishinc  Company. 

ISA  Fifth  Awnoe,  New  York. 


HBNBT  HOHOHTOir,  BoslneM  BUaacer. 


Caryl  Colkman,  President. 


Russkil  Sturgis  Foot,  Vic»-Pres. 


Church  Glass  aud  Decoi\atiu^]Coiiipauy^of  Kew  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUCVOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  A  GO.,  BIRMINGHAM  A  LONDON. 


Twen^-flve  cenie  a  bottle. 


Syrup 


low’s 


Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


^  EVERYTHINQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

TaMets,  Lecturas,  PtilplU,  l^ws.  Peats,  eta.  Charchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  Tissot’s  Stained 
Qlaas  Windows  and  Patatlngp. 

Decorators  aad  Furnishers, 

Tie  Coi  Stos  ii  Bielley  Co- 

ro  PIPTH  AVBNUB.  -  NBW  YORK  CITY 


9.45  A.  M.;  leaving  New  York  (West  Twenty- third  Street 
Station)  3.55  P.  M.,  snd  arriving  Princeton  5.%  P,  M. 

A  large  number  of  local  changes  will  also  be  made,  for 
which  local  time  tables  should  be  consulted. Rl 
On  the  New  York  and  Long  Branch  Railroad  will  bo 
added  trains :  No.  289,  Lv.  New  York  8.80  A.  M.:  No. 
187,  Lv.  New  York  2.30  P.  M.;  No.  279,  Lv.  New  York  4 JO" 
P.  M  ;  No.  272,  Ar.  New  York  9  28  A.  M.;  No.  284,  Ar,  New 
York  958  A.  M.;  No.  '.02,  Ar,  New  York  5.23  P.  M.,  mak¬ 
ing,  with  trains  already  in  service,  7  trains  each  wav, 
week  days,  between  New  York  and  Point  Pleasant  via 

the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  S - — 

Trains  No.  2r8,  leaving  New  York  9  A.  M.,  and  No.  285, 
leaving  New  York  8.48  P.  M.,  will  mn  through  to  Toma 
River.  -g 

Trains  Nos.  284,  arriving  New  York  9  58  A.  M.,  and  No. 
280,  arriving  New  York  7.68  P.  M.,  will  start  from  Toms 
River.  h 

Amboy  Division  trains  Nos.  486  and  487  will  be  Ex¬ 
tended  through  to  New  York. 


Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  bold  an  ad- 
lourned  meeting  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Chnrcb  of 
Lincoln  on  Monday,  June  4tb,  at  2o*clock  p.m. 

asb  f  Thomas  L.  Skxtob,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  wlIlS  bold  a  (stated  meet- 
ing  at  the  Board  of  Publication  Rooms,  Atlas  Block,  on 
Monday,  June  4, 10:80  a-m. 

.1.  pROTBiROBAii.  StAted  Clerk. 


Madison  Avenue  ChaTch. 

Rev.  Howabd  Aoubw  Jobhston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  comer  S8d  Street. 

tervioes  at  U  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

nnday-SchooL  9.45  A.M. 

Y.  P.  &  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P J(. 


Park  Cbnreh. 

Rev.  Abson  P.  AmBBUBT  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 
Servicee,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


WAXTS. 


PRESBYTERIANS  ATTENTION  I  Wanted  the  Ber> 
vices  of  a  well-recommended  Presbyterian  in  eaoh 
town  salary  guaranteed.  Address,  R  S.  MIGHILL, 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  YorkCity. 


TmK  byangblist  lbaflet. 

No.  1.  The  Creed  the  English  Presbyterian 


WAIFTED  every  salesman  and  agents  to  write  ns  and 
get  description  of  the  greatest  labor  savteg  deviah 
on  earth.  Merchants,  bankers  and  lawyers  all  bay. 
National  Supply  A  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


SHORT-HAND  Self-lBS*rnction  Book.  Best  pnblished- 
Moran  Pitman.  (Price  $1.)  Loaned  to  you  one 
month  if  yon  will  show  it  to  twelve  persons.  Complete 
coarse  by  mail  for  easy  home  work,  i'lialfreeu  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  University,  St.  Louis. 


Apartment  to  rent— B^illy  furnished  tor  suip- 
mer  monttas.  Within  sight  of  Washington  Square, 
New  York  City.  First  floor  apartment  of  eight  rooms, 
high  ceilings,  cool  rooms.  Iwge  drawing  and  diniog 
rooms,  onH  large  double  bedroom,  one  medliim  and  two 
single  bedrooms,  kitchen,  maid’s  room  an<l  bath,  ^r 
particulars  inquire  The  Evangelist,  room  d07,  156  FifBl 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Por  Over  Fifty  Tears. 

Mbs.  Winslow's  8ootbino  Strop  has  been  used  for  ovei 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 


Are  you  looking  fob  a  cozy  home  in  the 
OKANGKs  ?— Eleven  rooms.modern  Improvements, 
fine  neighborhood,  lOO-foot  lot,  three  minutes  to  trolley, 
five  minutes  <o  Mountain  Station.  Built  by  owner  for  a 
home;  to  he  sold  to  settle  estate.  Price,  $8500.  Rev. 
EDWARD  BRYAN,  Execntor,  No.  8  Lawn  Ridge, 
Orange,  N,  J. 


Begoit  dee  Penslonnaires  depnis  Deux  Francs  Jns- 
lu’k  Cinq  Francs  par  Jour.  la  onanvbre  et  le  premier 


qu'a  Uinq  Francs  par  jour.  la  obanvbre  et  le  premier 
dejeuner  (In  mat'n  et  A  Un  franc  cimiaanie  leu  antres 
repas  Prbsd'nne  Station  d 'Omnibus  pour  allerdans 
toutes  le-  directions  de  Paris  et  nne  TCte  de  Lig;ne 
dApoeant  A  I'enirAe  de  I'Expositien  en  plus  des  Pwts 
BAteaux.  ReeommandAe  par  Messieurs  HoUard,  Couve 
et  DAcoppet  et  par  un  Ssnateur  dn  Oattl.  MADAME 
'  COULOMB,  IS  Rue  Thonln  (A  cOtAdh  PantbAon),  Paris. 


BOCKLAHD  OBMBTBBT. 

'DOCRMONT-ON-THB-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Ju. 
^  eey  R.R,^  Caiambers  and  88d  St.  Ferries. 


n 


EnORf  AL  TABLETS 

ONUriBNTS  Handbooks  txM. 

j;  a  B.  ZiAMB,  W  Carmine  8t.,  New  Teak 


Cbarak,  Pwl  and  CMow  9tm,  Boat  MMb 
fM*  BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 
m  &w.  TAM  OBoar  ao.<]iastBaau.a 


H  lilNEELY  KLi  COMPAMV, 

Ollntofl  H.  MewBaty,  Oen'l  BlAnMtar 
nor,  w.  r.,  mmd  mmw  xqmm  oirr. 

■ANUFAOTVIIB  BUBBBIOII  BELLB 


Auxiliary  Huguenot  Ckimmittee. 

_ Wilder  Fnnd,  for  the  support  ofjfMlss  Grace  E. 

-  •  ■ - in  India.  MIm  A.^F.  Denholm 


Gbrlstmn  B^^vor  Society. 

YounVlA^M’Miselonary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer-Meeting  Choir. 

Ainn  maintains  the  Phelps  Settlement  Sll^Elast  85th  St. 


MUmrtda$$teomd-ela$$matUrAttt4  If0tf  York  PmKifiet. 


IlM  Evangelist  is  on  aale  at 
Bientano*!,  New  York,  Waohlngton  and  Ckiloago. 
Wanamaker'a,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  T. 
Piesbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Wostem  Tract  Society,  OlnoinnatL 
Bowen-Merrlll  Oo„  Indlanaipolls. 

Preebyterlan  Publishing  House,  St.  Lonb. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  atanda  in  Greater 
Mew  York. 


WYMI^LlA  O^GAN 

DISPLACES  THB_  REED  ORGAM 
(Same^ize) 

Cburch  Organ  Pipes  Only 
wo  manual  and  pedal  bass  effects  from 

ONE  KETROARD 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 
Pianoforte  Makers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Distributors  for  North  and  South  America. 


West  and  South. 


Tnn  Evaboblist  ie  a  Weakly  Preebyterlan  Newstaiper 
pnhllabed  every  Tharsday-  flfty-two  Issues  a  year. 

Fnion.— The  subscription  price  ,a  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  In  edvance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  mlnlatera,  $8.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  In  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  sabecriptiona  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  L  1889,  the  regular  rate  of  $8.(»  moat  be  paid.  In 
olnbe  of  five  or  more,  $100  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  enbecrlber  four  weeks 
gratia. 

POSTAOB  IS  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  snbscrlp- 
tlons  In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
nil  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  fLOl  for 
postage. 

Advbbtisiro  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Manlage  and  Death  notleea,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Omaroi  or  Addbuss.— When  a  change  of  address  ia  or 
dered,  bath  the  new  and  the  aid  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  Humid  be  smE  one  imMc  be/ors  Mw 
thmo*  4*  to  take  effect. 

DiaooariniTAiions.— If  a  subscriber  wWiee  his  copy  of . 
the  paper  dtaoontinned  at  the  expiration  of  his  snb- 
■eriptlon,  nottaa  to  that  effect  should  be  senL  Other¬ 
wise  It  is  aasnmed  that  a  oontinnanee  of  the  sub- 
aorlptlon  is  desired. 

PldteOB  look  at  the  flguree  printed  each  week  an  your 
wnvper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  sabacrip 
tlon  tspalfl. 

Bow  TO  Rbiiit.— Remlttanoee  shonld  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  expreos  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
the  order  of  Tn  BVAiionLiST  PuBLiSHiira  Oo. . 
OsMi  ohonld  be  aent  In  registered  letter. 

Onamnimon  will  be  paid  for  on  hnblioatlon. 

UMAVAiLAULn  Abtiolcb,  If  aooompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  retnraed. 

IiBRUM  ihoiild  bo  oddioMod : 

THE  BVANGBLIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
158  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-live  years  has  been  engaged  ia  producing 
and  dlaaenMnatiag  Christian  literature  in  iB  langnages 

Jnd  dialects.  A  largre  portion  of  our  foreign  popuiatlcin 
an  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  iiubHcations.  the  work  of  its  col- 
porters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  turonghont  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $800  to  $500 
supportsacolporterfor  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst. 
'Pnaa.  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y 


THE  FITS  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

BstabUshed  to  provide  tor  children  wnosejparents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
oiotbed,  fed  and  Instmcted  nntll  tney  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becanse  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

Doring  its  existence  more  than  46,090  have  been  in  its  school, 
aad  over  I6MI0  have  lived  In  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoos,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

SMvloe  of  Song,  Sunday,  1:80  to  4  JO  PJI.j  Sunday-school,  t  to 
p.n.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  U:40to  8  P.M.  eBospt 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  U:10  to  18:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  timea  Hobrib  K.  JbsuP,  Pres^  I.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
tBOMlSALD  U.  MDSSBLU  Sec.;  WM  F  RABNABD,  Supt. 


Important  Changes  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad 

With  its  change  bf  time  on  May  87,  4he  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  will  materially  improve  its  through  western 
train  service.  The  Southwestern  Express,  now  lesving 
New  York,  West  Twenty-third  Street  Station,  at  7.65 
P  M.,wiU  be  called  the  St.  Louis  Express  and  will  be 
changed  to  leave  at  6  55  P.  M.,  and  will  be  materially' 
quickened  between  New  York  and  St.  lAtuta. 

A  new  faat  express  called  the  Cleveland  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  Express  will  be  placed  in  eervice  between  New 
■  York  and  Cleveland  and  CinclBnati,  to  leave  New  York, 
West  Twenty-third  Street  Station,  856  P.  M.,  dally. 

Mail  and  Bxpreas  now  leaving  New  York,  West 
Twenty-third  Street  Station,  at  856  P.  M.,  and  running 
to  PltUborg  via  Trenton  Cutoff,  will  W  disoontinnea  < 
as  a  passenger  train,  and  will  I)e  derated  to  mail  and 
exprees  matter  only.  .  ^  J 

The  Pennsylvania  Limited  will  be  materially  quick¬ 
ened  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  making  it  a 
bweoty-e'ght  hour  train,  arriving  St.  Loais  1.00  P.  M. 

The  Ohioago  and  Bt.  Lonis  Expr.ea.wlU  have  an' 
addlMpnal  bonneotlon  at  PHtebnrg  for  Ctioage,yta  ffre 
Fort  Wayne  rgnto.  making  the  mn  from  New  York  to 
Sbioago  (d  twenty.flve  bonm  and  fifty  minutea  In  oon* 
s'deration  of  this  qatckened  sotaednle  an  extra  farb 
will  he  plae^  on  this  train  via  thp  Fort  Wayne  route. 

The  Uiroiwh  New  York  and  Atlant'c  City  tepress 
Train,  now  Imving  WOst  Twenty-third  Street  Station 
at  &4«  F.  M..  rriUbs  chans^  to  leave  at  855  P.  M^  and 
arrive  at  Attantic  City  A15P.  M.  ^ 

The  New  York  aad  Pstnoeton  Snwlal  will  be  flnoed 
in  servite  on  we^Him  iMvingJ^in^on  M., 

Mrrtolng  NewYos^  (W«M  TwenV-H>ird  Street  Station) 


No.  n  Nobless-  Oblige,  Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
College.  (From  the  Evanoklist  of  April  26,  May  8 
and  lU,  19U0.) 

No.  8.  Forms  of  Worship  In  the  Presbyterian 
I  hnrrh.  Rfv.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  E VAR’ 
OKLIST  of  May  3 and  U),  1900). 

Any  one  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps :  reduced  rates  for 
large  quantities. 

ATPOINTMEIfTS  ANO  lySTITUTIONa. 

THE  BOAMDB. 

Borne  Mlsslona,  •  -  -  -  166  Fifth  Ave.,  Mew  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  ....  ••  « 

Ohnrch  Erection,  ....  «  h 

Sdnoatlon.  •  -  •  •  -  UU  Wslnnt  Sk,  PhUa. 

PnbUcatlon  and  A  A  Work,  •  •  ”  ** 

Ministerial  Relief,  ....  <>  •• 

Freedinsn,  -  -  -  -  616  Market  St.,  Ptttaborg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  •  -  80  Montank  Block,  Clucaga 


THE  AMBKIOAM  SUMDAY-SCHOOI.  UNION, 
BdrABUsanD  ni  pnii.ADBLPniA  nr  1884, 
arginlsns  Union  Bible  Schools  tn  desUtnte,  sparsely  settled 
ptaoes  <m  the  frontier,  where  only  s  onion  mlMlonary  repre- 
mntlng  all  the  evangelloal  chnrcbee  can  onlte  the  settlera 
Expenae  Saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
1,88D  new  echools  started  in  1899 ;  also  69  frontier  chnrcbee  from 
sebools  prevlonsly  eatabUahSn.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
tkare  in  the  bleeslng.  886.00  Marts  a  new  school,  famishing 
help<tor  Bible  stndy  and  a  library.  $790  snpports  a  mteslonary 
eneyear.  Yon  can  nave  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Bead  oontrlbatlons  to  E.  P.  Bamcuopt,  Ota  Secretary, 

188  Fifth  Avenne.  N.  T.  dty. 


na  AsawmiflAW  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOMETT,; 
76  WnU  Staset.  Nsw  Ysik. 

iBoorporated  April,  UM,  elds  shipwrecked  and  desttSute  Sea- 
taSM;  aids  tn  enetalning  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leeding 
ssaporta  of  the  world;  piovldee  a  Sailors’  Home  in  New  York; 
wAA  libraries  on  Amenoan  vsaeels  sailing  sot  ot  the  Port  of 
MW  York;  pabHshss  the  Sallsrs’  MspeslBa  thqflsssiss’s  JUssA, 
and  Ihs  Ws  Beat.  Bev.  Dr.  Char  a  SranDAUD,  Prsa;  W. 
O*  Sitrnvni  Treas.  Rev.  W,  O.  Srm  D.D.  Deorsssry. 

THE  soonnrY  foe  peomotino  tee  oospri. 

AMOEO  SEAMEN  IE  THE  POET  OF  HEW  YORE. 

- -  - - - 


/ 
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NEW  YORK:  MAY  31,  1900 

OUR  INDIAN  FAMINE  FUND 


WHOLE  No.  3662 


The  Disposition  of  Our  Funds. — Notwithstanding  onr  gratification  that  a  Committee  of  One  Hundred  men  of  eminence  has  been  formed 
to  create  a  national  interest  in  this  immense  national  woe,  and  a  national  effort  to  meet  it  by  contributions  of  money  sent  to  central  distrib¬ 
uting  reservoirs  in  India ;  notwithstanding  onr  hearty  endorsement  of  every  word  in  the  article  by  the  Rev.  Justin  E.  Abbott  which  will  be 
fonud  on  another  page,  we  shall  continue  to  forward  the  offerings  sent  to  us  through  the  Treasurer  of  our  own  Board,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hand. 
The  reason  for  this  decision,  made  after  careful  consultation  with  our  Secretaries,  may  indeed  be  read  between  the  lines  of  Mr.  Abbott’s 
article  and  of  the  appeals  issued  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred.  The  immense  sums  which  we  hope  will  be  forwarded  to  this  Committee 
will  come  in  the  majority  ol  cases  from  those  who  have  no  distributing  agency  of  their  own  in  India.  Bat  we  Presbyterians  have  such  an 
agency.  Onr  missionaries  know  of  incomparably  more  suffering  than  they  have  funds  to  alleviate.  They  may  be  trusts  to  turn  over  to’ the 
proper  agencies  any  surplus  that  may  in  future  ceme  into  their  bands,  and  until  that  time  comes  it  is  as  well  for  us  to  avoid  the  complication 
and  delay  of  an  intermediary  agency,  however  prompt  and  efficient.  Therefore, until  some  good  reason  arises  to  change  its  present  destination, 
the  Evangelist  Indian  Famine  Fund  will  continue  to  go  to  Mr  Charles  Hand,  Treasurer,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  to  be  cabled  at  once  to 
the  missionaries  of  our  Boafd  in  the  famine  districts.  Editor  Evanobust. 

From  the  Times  of  India. — A  correspondent  visiting  the  famine  districts  iff  the  Central  Provinces,  thus  describes  the  condition  of  the  famine 
babies:  “There  are  many  unpleasant  sights  in  famine  time,  but  none,  even  under  the  wisest  administration,  more  horrible,  more  heart  rending 
than  the  famine  baby.  Scarcity  presses  very  hard  upon  the  aged,  and  carries  off  many  whose  full  tale  of  years  has  not  been  passed,  but  sad¬ 
dening  as  it  is  to  see  those  who  had  looked  for  a  peaceful  close  to  a  life  of  toil  borne  down  by  the  hand  of  fate,  how  infinitely  more  distressing 
to  see  the  blow  fall  upon  the  weak  young  life,  withering  it  on  the  threshold  of  its  existence  I  The  disproportionate  bead  of  the  emaciated 
suckling  seems  insecurely  attached  to  the  miserable,  shrunken,  rioketty  frame.  The  lath  like  arms  hang  from  the  thin  shoulders;  the 
shrunken,  withered  legs  dangle  feebly  from  the  tiny  hips.  Once  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  however,  no  effort  is  spared  to  restore  the 
stricken  infant  to  something  like  health  and  shape.  The  mother  is  fed  in  the  kitchen  with  a  full  ration,  and  the  infant  is  nourished  on  milk 
and  a  special  preparation  like  Horli^'s  malted  milk,  or  Mellin’s  food.  The  mischief,  unfortunately,  is  done,  smd  if  the  life  is  saved,  whafc 
hope  is  there  of  the  child  developing  a  healthy  body?  ’’  ' 
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“NOT  ONE  FALLETU.^ 

Mary  C.  Low. 

A  yedlow-bird,  tilt  of  a  thistle  head; 

In  search  of  some  seed  in  the  fluff-balls  of  down 
Knows  naught  of  my  watching.  With  wings  wide  spread 
He  balances,  balances  up  aad  flown. 

Two  tiny  wee  things  in  the  August  noon 

A  bird  and  a  blossom  which  seem  but  as  one. 

Both  silent— yet  part  of  a  lyric  rune 

All  Ekirth  has  been  singing  since  Time  begun. 

I  watch  them  in  silence  through  blossoms  fair 

TUI  something  says  to  me  from  out  of  God's  bine, 

“  Nai  one  of  them  falleth  without  Bis  care 
And  shall  Be  not  equaVy  care  for  you  1  ” 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  British  nre  across  the  Vaal  and  in  the 
South  African  Republic  for  the  first  time  during 
the  history  of  the  war.  The  decisive  battle 
has  yet  tu  be  fought,  as  the  Boers  have  so  far 
offered  no  spirited  resistance  to  the  invaders. 
There' [^is  a  persistent  report  that  General 
French  with  his  fiyiug  columns  has  entered 
jQbannesbnrg ;  but  op  to  this  writing  there  is 
no  official  announcement  to  that  effect.  Both 
from  a  political  and  a  military  point  of  view 
the  situation  of  the  Afrikanders  has  become 
moat  serious.  With  much  of  their  border  line 
defenseless  and  with  practically  no  resources 
left,  there  seems  no  alternative  except  to  sue 
for  peace.  And,  though  it  is  difficult  to  credit 
it  of  the  brave  and  resolnte  bnrghers,  it  is  said 
that  a  popular  demand  for  peace  is  making 
itself  felt.  Which  wonld  speak  well  for  their 
pnblio  spirit  ;_thjBir  patriotism  needs  no  demon¬ 
strating.  _ _ 

In  Ohina  a  oyisis  seems  imminent.  The  anii- 
fteteign  party  of  that  feeble  empire  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  dose  the  open  door.  As  nsnal  the 
distarbaooes  resulted  in  the  maseackes  ci 
Ohinese  eonvexte  and  demenstrations  in  the 
interior.  Bnt  it  is  not  in  the  hemrt  of  Ohina 
alone  that  there  has  been  trouble.  Only  tbkfty 
miles  from  Pekin  a  rallioad  stMtien  was  de^ 
stroyed  and  the  Boxers  ake  ssarehing  in  force 
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cb  the  oapital,  with  bnt  feeble  restetanoe 
offered  to  them  by  the  imperial  troops.  Indeed 
to  an  outsider  it  wonld  seem  as  thoagh  the 
dowager  empress  were  playing  to  the  galleries. 
She  may  hope  by  her  anti-goreign  hiaotion  to 
win  the  true  Ohinese  from  thpir  hatred  of  the 
Manohn  dynasty.  But  it  is  a  dangetons  game 
and  the  wonderful  astnteness  of  the  empress 
may  not  be  able  to  prevent  a  oriaUi  which  will 
result  fatally  to  her  and  her  alien  followers. 


The  Senatorial  disenssion  of  the  Philippine 
sitnation  has  once  more  recalled  the  attention 
of  the  United  States  public  to  that  well  worn 
topic.  Why  the  war  in  onr  Eastern  colony  has 
not  ceased  long  before  this  is  a  question  that 
seems  to  bewilder  many  an  anxions  inquirer. 
Every  General  that  is  pnt  in  charge  is  emphatic 
in  his  protests  that  the  war  is  over.  Anu  yet 
there  seems  to  be  some  need  of  troops  there ;  a 
few  battles  are  occasionally  offered  for  the  ex- 
eroise  of  those  troops  and  there  are  many 
Filipino  leaders  still  running  at  large.  It 
may  be  as  onr  newspapers  suggest  that  the 
leaders  have  been  able  to  delude  their  followers 
by  perverted  news  of  anti-expansiop  agitation 
in  this  conntry.  Still  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  snob  an  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  scattered  over  so  large  an  extent  can  take  a 
comprehensive  interest  ih  American  politics. 
Such  a  statement  sounds  strongly  like  a  poUti- 
oal  war  cry,  oooked  up  to  capture  votes.  It  is 
more  probable  that  there  ie  a  guerilla  warfare 
in  the  Philippines,  Which  from  the  natural 
mildness  of  the  islaods  wRl  die  gut  slowly ; 
and  that  our  troops  them  are  only  jost  begin¬ 
ning  to  gain  an  adequate  control  over  all  the 
provinces.  To  say  that  the  war  is  evsr  does 
not  mean  that  there  ie  te  be  no  mon  fighting 
in  Imegn.  On  the  oontraiy,  there  must  be  an 
enortnena  pflUos  patrol  e(  the  island  which  will 
tax  the  ingenuity  and  resooroee  of  onr  troegn 
to  the  utmost  , 

Oampeiign  supplies  Me  being  aeoumhlated  for 
deetion  purpoeee  by  oflger  poMtieisBe ;  and 
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them  seeme  to  bo  no  lasik  of  good  material  for 
mod  slinging.  The  Oubon  pestoflfiee  eoandak 
is  shame  eneugh  to  oanse  the  Bepublioans 
nneasinesB.  That  we  Who  were  to  eet  fgnmrant 
Onba  an  enample  qf  good  government  sbonld 
begin  with  a  wholesale  robbery  by  poUtIca 
apppintees  is  a  disgrace  that  mast  maite  every 
true  Amerioan  Mjbgle  with  indignation.  The 
Sleety  of  the  Repnblioan  party  lies  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  jndipial  examination  and  the  severest 
punishment  of  all  offendefls.  Meanwhile  it 
will  be  wise  to  restrain  indignation  until  after 
a  trial  shall  show  the  naked  tmtb,  freed  from 
all  the  fabrleations  that  are  assidnonsly  added 
by  political  scandal  mongers. 


The  Democfeats,  too,  come  in  for  their  share 
of  political  scandal,  lhat  the  party  so  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  to  trosts  should  foster  among 
its  highest  leaders  the  most  grinding  trust  of 
all  is  startling  information  to  radical  admirers. 
Mayor  Van  Wyck  was  onoe  Tammany's  candi¬ 
date  for  President.  He  is  now  acensed  of  own¬ 
ing  large  shares  of  stock  in  the  American  Ice 
Company.  Mb>  Croker  and  his  Itentenant, 
John  F.  Oarrpll,  are  credited  between  them 
with  four  thonsand  shares  of  the  Consolidated 
Company’s  stock.  The  Mayor  has  been  nagged 
thtO  an  interview  which  did  not  redonnd 
wholly  to  his  credit.  Bnt  on  this  subject,  too, 
it  wonld  be  wise,  to  wait  until  the  fnlleet  conri 
investigation  allows  ah  impartial  and  matured 
judgment.  Amsrioans  ave  too  iq>t  to  mistako 
beat  fos  light  whmi  political  and  social  queo- 
tioDs  ore  under  Alsoassion.  Fall  inveetigptioik 
and  absenoe  of  passion  are  diffloult  acqnire- 
ments  for  a  nation  la  suoh  a  harry  oa  ours  U. 


A  religious  war  on  talooas  hM  lately  basa 
inaugurated  by  eeveral  of  the  move  pvemiaeBt- 
ehuvohta  dt  Greater  New  Tavk.  Tke  qaenMon 
preaented  by  Mr.  Prank  Moea  ia  Qiaoe  Vetk- 
•diet  Episcopal  Okurofa  en  Sunday  might  was, 
“SbaU  tke  Baleoufl  Rule  tke  City?”  WbKe  it 
is  nufertunate  tkait  the  agitation  of  sudh  a  quM- 
tton  akould  blqipen  so  near  eJeotion  time  ae  Uy- 
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^iye  it  a  political  appearance,  etill  the  aronB- 
inK  of  the  commanity  to  appreciate  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  Raines  law  is  certain  U)  have 
good  results,  and  Mr.  Moss’s  qnestion  is  a  most 
pertinent  one.  There  is  no  donbt  that  the 
saloon  inflnence  is  a  powerfal  poiitical  factor 
in  all  great  cities.  Bat  there  is  a  power  that 
controls  the  saloons  of  Greater  New  York 
which  the  general  pnblio  often  overlooks. 
That  is  the  mighty  brewing  interests  of  this 
city.  Our  great  breweries  are  the  power  be¬ 
hind  the  throne.  They  ran  the  saioons  and 
own  the  saloon  keepers  body  and  sonl.  They 
pay  the  rent,  start  the  basiness  and  claim 
their  margin  of  the  profits.  In  retnm  they 
generously  supply  the  general  public  with  an 
nnlimited  quantity  of  doctored  beer  off  which 
they  make  enormous  profits.  And  prosperous 
brewers  are  welcomed  in  good  society,  while 
abuse  and  righteous  wrath  are  poured  upon  the 
heads  of  their  underiings,  the  saloon  keepers. 
However,  as  those  are  paid  for  it  and  come  from 
rough  uncuitured  classes,  they  do  not  feel  it 
haif  as  much  as  the  respectable  and  educated 
brewers  might.  So  long  as  the  production  of 
beer  is  allowed  it  would  be  well  that  a  share 
of  the  efforts  of  our  better  classes  were  directed 
towards  the  passing  and  enforcement  of  pure 
beer  laws.  To  couple  this  action  with  the 
movement  towards  the  abolishment  of  the 
saloon  would  not  be  misdirected  energy.  And 
ir  a  step  farther  were  taken,  and  the  brewing 
magnates  were  viewed  wit^^e  same  abhor¬ 
rence  that  the  gin  seller  is  ^^^ay,  it  wouid 
be  far  more  just  and  fair  to  ali  concerned. 

A  CtNTURY  OF  COWPER. 

Rev.  Theodore  L  Cuyler. 

One  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
ody  of  Wiliiam  Cowper  was  laid  in  the  church 
yard  of  East  Dereham  in  Norfoikshire;  but 
time  instead  of  dwarfing  his  fame  has  oniy 
added  several  cubits  to  its  stature.  He  has  far 
more  readers  now  than  during  his  lifetime.  Of 
all  the  British  poets  during  the  closing  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Burns  is  the  only  one 
whose  popularity  has  equalied  that  of  Oowper ; 
they  bore  a  close  resemblance  in  their  keen  eye 
for  nature,  their  human  sympathy  and  their 
vehement  patriotism ;  and  it  would  have  been 
well  *or  rollicking  “Rabie*'  if  he  had  possessed 
the  Olney  poet’s  cleanliness  of  life,  and  devout 
Christian  faith. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  to  place  Cowper 
in  the  second  rank  of  English^  authors  and 
not  even  at  the  head  of  that  rank.  The  true 
test  of  greatness  is  actual  achievement.  No 
one  will  dispute  that  Oowper  has  produced 
scores — yes  hundreds,  of  lines  that  are  house¬ 
hold  words  of  constant  quotation.  His  “Task” 
is  unsurpassed  for  vivid  portraiture  of  nature 
in  all  her  moods ;  it  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Wordsworth  schooL  His  lines  on  his  mother’s 
picture  are  pure  filial  pathos,  and  the  lines  to 
“Mary”  are  a  sweet  gush  of  tenderness.  His 
“John  Gilpin”  has  provoked  more  honest 
laughter  for  an  hundred  years  than  any  humor¬ 
ous  poem  in  our  language.  His  immortal 
hymn,  “God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,”  is 
the  gem  of  all  hymns  of  Providence;  and  in 
spite  of  its  awkward  mixing  of  metaphors, 
millions*  of  devout  hearts  have  sung  ‘ '  There  is 
a  fountain  filled  with  blood”  as  the  most  im¬ 
passioned  of  all  the  lays  of  redeeming  love. 
Added  to  all  these  popular  favorites  in  verse 
is  Oowper's  undisputed  pre-eminence  as  the 
author  of  the  most  graceful  “Letters”  in  the 
realm  of  English  literature.  Now  a  man  who 
has  wrought  all  these  varied  achievements  is 
not  to  be  thrust  down  into  a  secondary  place 
on  the  roll  of  successful  authorship.  At  the 
end  of  one  hundred  years  Browning  will  not 
be  as  widely  read  as  Oowper  is  to  day ;  and  I 
donbt  whether  even  Tennyson  will  end  up  his 
century  with  a  wider  host  of  readers.  Tenny¬ 


son’s  most  brilliant  work  was  for  the  cultured 
few;  Oowper  wrote  for— in  Andy  Johnson’s 
phrase — “all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

It  was  not  very  creditable  to  ns  American 
Christians  that  the  recent  Centenary  of  Oow- 
per’s  death  was  not  properly  observed  even  by 
those  who  love  most  to  sing  his  spiritual  melo¬ 
dies.  But  in  England  there  was  a  wide  honor¬ 
ing  of  the  day ;  and  in  no  place  was  the 
celebration  of  the  25th  of  April  as  impressive 
as  in  the  quiet  and  breezy  little  town  of  Olney. 
The  town  was  crowded  with  visitors.  Every 
house  nearly  was  adorned  with  fiowers,  and  in 
front  of  Oowper’s  house  was  a  triumphal  arch, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  inscribed,  “He  only 
lives  who  lives  to  God  alone,  ’  ’  and  on  the 
other  side,  '  ‘  God  made  the  country.  ’  ’  A  Mr. 
Collingridge  presented  to  the  town  the  brick 
house  in  which  the  poet  lived  for  twenty  years; 
a  long  procession  of  children  marched  to  the 
poet’s  summer-house  singing,  “God  moves  in 
a  mysterious  way;”  speeches  were  delivered 
by  Thomas  Wright,  the  poet’s  biographer,  and 
others;  and  the  celrbration  ended  with  an 
eloquent  discourse  by  Archdeacon  Farrar  in  the 
parish  church  in  which  the  poet  worshipped. 

All  these  scenes  came  up  to  me  very  vividly; 
for  I  had  visited  Olney  a  few  years  ago  in  com¬ 
pany  with  my  beloved  friend.  Dr.  Newman 
Hall — who  celebrated  his  eighty-fourth  birth¬ 
day  last  Tuesday.  We  left  Bedford  where  John 
Banyan  wrote  his  immortal  “Pilgrim,”  passed 
through  Turvey  where  Leigh  Richmond  wrote 
the  “Dairyman’s  Daughter,”  and  reached 
Olney  early  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  rather  a 
sleepy,  unattractive  place,  with  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  inhabitants,  mostly  plain  working 
people.  Fronting  the  open  market  -  place' 
stands  an  old  brick  building  three  stories  high, 
and  divided  into  three  separate  dwellings.  In 
the  farthest  of  the  three,  Oowper  spent  the 
twenty  busiest  years  ut  his  long  life,  and  did 
his  best  work.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the 
house  was  occupied  by  a  shoemaker  who  opened 
the  door  and  admitted  us  into  Oowper’s  parlor; 
it  has  been  divided  by  a  partition,  and  in  one- 
half  a  group  of  girls  were  cutting  out  leather 
for  shoes.  The  other  half  is  still  a  parlor,  and 
in  one  corner  of  it  the  poet  used  to  keep  his  pet 
hares.  Puss,  Bess  and  Tiny,  during  the  winter. 
In  warm  weather  he  emigrated  with  his  play¬ 
mates  to  the  little  summer  house  in  the  garden ; 
and  in  that  diminutive  cabin  were  produced  a 
portion  of  the  “Task,”  “I  am  monarch  of  all 
I  survey”  and  “There  is  a  fountain  filled  with 
blood.” 

We  went  out  to  the  summer-house  in  a  small 
orchard ;  it  is  only  about  six  feet  square,  and 
was  built  for  a  smoking-room  by  an  apothe¬ 
cary.  It  is  wonderful  that  such  a  frail  structure 
should  have  lasted  for  more  than  a  century. 
We  sat  down  on  the  oaken  seats  under  its  lowly 
roof  where  the  poet  and  his  pastor,  the  Rev. 
John  Newton,  used  to  talk  tog.>ther  until  near 
midnight,  and  where  they  prepared  the  ‘  ‘  Olney 
Hymns.”  Newton’s  vicarage  is  still  standing, 
and  a  few  steps  farther  on  is  his  venerable 
stone  church.  We  climbed  up  into  the  gallery 
and  sat  down  in  Oowper’s  old  pew.  From  that 
“coign  of  vantage”  the  sorely  troubled  poet 
often  looked  towards  the  pulpit  from  which 
his  friend  Newton  was  giving  out  his  hymn  of 
cheerful  inspiration: 

“  Begone.  unbeUef, 

My  S.iviour  U  near  !  ” 

Two  miles  from  Olney  is  Weston-Underwood, 
the  village  to  which  Oowper  removed  with  his 
ever-faithful  fri-^nd,  Mrs.  Un  vin,  and  where 
he  spent  nearly  all  the  closing  years  of  his 
life.  We  drove  out  there,  and  halted  to  inspect 
the  ancient  park  of  the  Throckmortons  with  its 
“Wilderness”  and  its  noble  avenue  of  lime- 
trees.  The  house  in  which  Mrs.  Unwin  took 
such  motherly  care  of  the  often  disconsolate 


poet  is  a  solid  two-story  mansion ;  and  in  that 
house  the  translation  of  Homer  was  made. 
Up  in  his  bed-'oom  we  saw  the  lines  pencilled 
on  the  window -casement  by  Oowper’s  own 
hand ;  they  have  been  there  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  I  Out  in  the  garden  we  pulled  some 
leaves  from  a  thrifty  old  apple-tree  which 
Oowper  planted,  and  they  told  us  that  it  still 
bore  bonnlifnllyl 

Among  the  biographers  of  Oowper  are  such 
eminent  men  of  letters  as  Robert  Southey,  and 
Hayley  and  Professor  Goldwin  Smith;  but 
ti  my  thinking  the  most  fascinating  biography 
appeared  last  year  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mrs. 
Terhune  (“Marion  Harland”).  It  was  a  love- 
tribute  from  a  gifted  woman  who  had  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  Oowper’s  writings  from  h^r  childhood ; 
it  paints  the  bright  hues  of  the  poet’s  pure, 
sensitive  and  devout  life.  For  Oowper’s  occa¬ 
sional  attacks  of  insanity  the  world  cares  no 
more  now  than  for  Burns’s  drinking-bouts,  or 
Ooleridge’s  sad  slavery  to  opium.  Those  men¬ 
tal  disturbances  were  not  occasioned  by  Oow- 
per’s  evangelical  theology,  or  by  John  New¬ 
ton’s  sermons,  as  some  scoffers  have  foolishly 
maintained.  They  were  the  product  of  native 
temperament  and  physical  ill  health ;  his  beau¬ 
tiful  religious  faita  was  the  cure  and  not  the 
cause  of  his  occasional  fits  of  morbid  melan¬ 
choly.  For  a  whole  century  the  shy,  sensitive 
poet  has  been  enriching  our  minds  and  cheer¬ 
ing  our  sad  hours,  and  elevating  our  views  of 
God  and  sweetening  our  hearts,  and  voicing 
our  deepest  affection  for  our  blessed  and  cruci¬ 
fied  Redeemer.  The  whole  Church  of  Christ 
owes  a  mighty  debt  to  William  Cowper — the 
poet  of  nature,  the  sweet  singer  of  the  Home 
and  the  Spirit-taught  minstrel  of  the  Cross. 
The  next  hundred  years  will  only  add  fresh 
laurels  to  his  imperishable  memory. 

UUNKER.MLINE  ABBEY. 

M.  E.  Leicester  Addis. 

Whilst^the  memory  of  Dunkeld  and  its  hill  of 
Birnam  so  closely  associated  with  the  name  of 
Macbeth  is  still  fresh,  it  seems  wise  to  take 
up  the  story  of  Dunfermline  Abbey,  the  first 
church  of  the  “new  order  of  things,  ”  estab¬ 
lished  by  Malcolm  Cuenmore  and  his  wife,  the 
famed  Queen  Margaret. 

The  more  so,  because  its  building  really 
takes  precedence  of  Dunblane  Cathedral,  and 
then  too,  the  tourist,  having  seen  Queen  Mar¬ 
garet’s  tiny  chapel  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  can 
from  the  ramparts  oast  his  eyes  almost  due 
north  over  the  Forth,  to  where  lies  nestling 
“The  Auld  gray  town  of  Dunfermline” — a 
trip  easily  accomplished  from  the  city  in  one 
day;,  via  the  Forth  Bridge. 

Margaret’s  name  and  inflnence  are  supremely 
associated  with  our  abbeys  and  cathedrals. 
Dunfermline  was  her  home,  but  pleasant  too 
to  recall  that  Macbeth  and  his  wife,  the  Lady 
Gmooh,  granted  land  to  the  Cnldee  Church  of 
St.  Serf  in  Kinross,  not  far  distant,  and  that 
the  Record  is  in  existence. 

With  Macbeth’s  death  and  Malcolm’s  ascend¬ 
ancy  we  have  perfect  transformation  scene. 
The  Celt  henceforth  almost  serves  in  the  land 
he  has  hitherto  ruled,  there  are  new  lords,  new 
laws,  a  new  Saxon  speech,  almost  a  new  re¬ 
ligion. 

When  Malcolm,  seated  on  the  Stone  of  Des¬ 
tiny  at  Scone  in  1057  was  hailed  in  Gselio, 

‘  ‘  King  of  Albany,  ’  ’  the  Saxon  was  already  in 
the  land.  Henceforth  we  shall  hear  of  High- 
laads  and  Lowlands.  Fugitive  Saxons  from 
England,  adventurous  Norman  knights,  men  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  Denmark  and  Norway 
are  daily  adding  quota  to  Scottish  population. 

We  have  had  the  West  ascendant,  henceforth 
the  East  proclaims  itself.  Malcolm  has  learned 
in  exile  of  the  blessings  of  commerce,  and  the 
plundering  Vikings  are  encouraged  to  settle  as 
trading  settlers.  The  Royal  Castle  of  Dun- 
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fermline  bnilt  1057-68  and  easily  accessible 
by  sea  or  land  is  the  new  heart  of  Scottish 
life. 

Erery  scholar  knows  the  story  of  William 
the  Conqueror’s  victory  in  1066,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  flight  of  the  Saxon  Royal  family.  As 
storm  tossed  fugitives  they  are  driven  into  the 
Forth,  and  Malcolm,  grateful  for  his  own 
asylum  in  England,  entertains  them  kindly  and 
marries  Princess  Margaret  in  1070  A.  D. 

Pious  and  devout,  she  induced  Malcolm  to 
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build  a  church,  and  by  1075  so  much  was  fin¬ 
ished  that  the  dedication  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
took  place  and  thirteen  monks  from  Iona  were 
its  custodians.  Bnt  the  Queen’s  aim  was  to 
establish  the  ritual  of  St.  Augustine  in  place 
of  St.  Columba’s  simpler  form  of  worship,  and 
the  struggle  between  Celtic  and  Latin  Church 
is  born  when  thirteen  Benedictine  monks  arrive 
and  claim  "Canterbury  as  the  mother  of  Dun¬ 
fermline.’’ 

In  the  story  of  Margaret  and  her  sons,  David, 
Alexander,  Edgar,  we  find,  "The  Scottish 
Church  was  not  so  much  reformed  after  the 
Southern  example  as  gradually  overgrown  by 
an  English  Church  transplanted  to  the  North¬ 
ern  hills,  with  its  clergy,  creeds,  rites  and  in¬ 
stitutions. ’’  The  "Use  of  Sarnm’’ was  daily 
heard.  Until  now  the  religious  system,  broadly 
speaking,  had  been  "Monastic"  for  the  clergy 
lived  in  humble  "Colleges;"  from  this  time 
onward,  it  became  parochial. 

In  1124,  David  "the  Sair  Sanct, ”  raised  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  the  dignity  of 
an  abbey  and  appointed  Oaufrid  of  Canterbury 
its  abbot. 

Before  its  Rood  altar  were  laid  the  bodies  of 
Malcolm  and  Margaret,  their  two  boy  princes; 
and  afterwards  the  kingly  sons  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  till  the  days  of  Bruce,  in  new  royal 
capital  and  tombs.  We  must  now  write  of 
Iona,  IchabodI  and  again  of  Dunfermline, 
lohabodl  when  Westminster  entered  into  in¬ 
ternational  life. 

The  abbey  is  a  tmly  venerable  pile  and  the 
magnificent  Norman  nave  still  tells  its  tale  of 
the  great  church  wrecked  in  1560. 

Entering  by  the  north  porch,  the  beautifully 
groined  roof  with  ten  sculptured  key-stones 
and  the  cavities  in  the  walls  for  holy  water 
are  noticeable.  The  old  oak  door,  nail  studded, 
still  has  its  "thumb  sneck"  latch  and  long 
wooden  bar  shot  into  the  wall. 

As  we  pass  eastward  we  tread  on  hallowed 
ground.  Walls  and  pillars  and  arches  have 
echoed  to  the  sound  of  God’s  praise  for  over 
eight  centuries,  and  the  dust  of  kings,  nobles 
and  great  men  is  on  our  feet. 

Mounting  the  steps  of  the  new  chnrch,  bnilt 
in  1818,  we  note  the  site  of  the  former  Rood 
altar,  and  on  either  side  the  two  pillars,  carved 
in  zig  zag  and  thwarted  lines  and  arrowhead 
markings  similar  to  those  of  Durham,  bnt 
ruder  in  carving,  so  presumably  the  earlier 
work  of  the  same  mason ;  for  Turgot  of  Durham 
was  Margaret’s  connsellor.  These  pillars  are 
interesting.  Seen  from  one  angle,  they  look 


top  heavy,  looked  at  from  another  point,  they 
appear  to  taper  off  to  the  capitals. 

Before  leaving  this  grand  nave  which  serves 
as  porch  to  the  chnrch,  the  Western  window 
of  four  lights  attracts  ns.  Its  stained  glass, 
the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  a  native  of  the 
town,  appropriately  teaches  a  lesson  in  history. 
Malcolm,  Margaret,  William  Wallace,  Robert 
Bruce,  stand  before  us  in  dignity  and  beauty 
as  designed  by  Sir  Noel  Baton,  "Her  Majesty’s 
Limner  for  Scotland,"  also  a  native. 

Within  the  modern  church  we  see  the  old 
royal  gallery  bearing  the  initials  of  James  VI. 
and  his  Queen,  and  carded  in  quaint  lettering 
on  oak  shields  are  the  varied  mementos  of 
kings,  queens  and  their  children. 

A  beautifully  carved  pulpit  is  so  placed  over 
the  brass  which  marks  Robert  Bruce's  grave 
that  every  one  may  stand  and  read  but  may 
not  touch.  The  great  king  died  of  leprosy  on 
May  30,  1329,  and  one  week  later,  was  buried 
in  the  choir  of  the  abbey. 

The  funeral  was  attended  "by  the  grate,  the 
good  and  the  brave  of  the  dale  and  the  weep¬ 
ing  of  the  multitudes  insyde  and  outsyde  the 
kyrke  adid  solemnitie  tK)  the  rite."  For  260 
years  after  the  Reformation  the  king’s  grave 
was  unknown,  bnt  when  digging  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  new  church,  the  workmen  discov¬ 
ered  a  vault,  in  which  lay  a'large  body,  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  in  lead.  Fragments  of  fine  linen 
and  cloth  of  gold  proved  its  former  royalty. 
The  skeleton,  when  examined,  displayed  the 
breast  bone  sawn  asunder,  thus  proving  the 
story  of  Bruce’s  wish  to  have  his  heart  buried 
near  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  good  Lord 
James  Douglas,  en  route  to  fulfil  his  de&r 
master’s  wish,  fell  fighting  in  Spain,  against 
the  Saracens,  and  as  he  flung  the’precious  sil¬ 
ver  casket  forward,  shouted : 

“Onward  brave  heart  rs  thou  wert  wont, 

Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die.’’ 

In  Melrose  it  now  lies.  The  body,  re¬ 
wrapped  in  its  original  winding  sheer,  was 
placed  in  a  lead  coffin  and  then  melted  pitch 
poured  in  to  preserve  the  bones  from  further 
decay.  On  the  lid  in  raised  letters  is: 

King  Robert  Bruce 
1329—1819. 

Finally  in  1889,  the  beautiful  brass  copied  from 
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designs  of  corresponding  early  date  in  West¬ 
minster  marks  the  spot.  Out  on  it  is  the  life 
ize  figure  of  the  king.  His  great  two-handed 
sword  is  by  his  side,  the  Lion  Rampant  is  seen 
on  his  shield,  and  on  ribbon  scroll,  in  Latin, 


we  read,  "The  grave  of  Robert  the  Bruce, 
King  of  Soots,  happily  discovered  among  the 
ruins  1818,  has  been  at  length  marked  by  this 
brass,  in  the  560th  year  after  his  death." 

It  is  imbedded  in  a  slab  of  very  rich  red- 
colored  porphyry,  brought  from  an  Egyptian 
sarcophagus  by  his  descendant,  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  of  "Elgin  Marbles"  fame. 

The  elevated  pulpit  protects  the  spot,  and  so 
every  Sabbath  day  the  Gospel  of  love  and 
peace  is  preached  over  the  bones  of  Robert 
Bruce. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  in  the 
present  universal  movement  for  the  restoration 
of  our  ancient  church  buildings,  the  secular  in 
national  history  is  blended  with  the  sacred. 
Bruce  reigns  supreme  here  and  the  tombs  of 
the  Bruces,  Earls  of  Elgin,  including  the  bust 
of  Lady  Augusta,  wife  of  Dean  Stanley,  re¬ 
mind  ns  of  her  devoted  love  for  the  "anld 
gray  town. '  ’  The  handsome  square  tower  ia 
surmounted  by  a  balustrade  formed  of  the 
words 

"King  Robert  the  Bruce" 
in  letters  of  open  hewn  work,  four  feet  in 
height.  Royal  crowns  and  pinnacles  mark  the- 
oorners. 

Bnt  first  of  all  architecturally  is  the  west¬ 
ern  doorway,  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect 
early  Norman  doorways  in  existence.  It  is 
twenty  feet  in  height,  sixteen  in  breadth  with 
five  slender  columns  as  supports  for  receding^ 
arches,  carved  in  dog  tooth  design  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  twelve  heads,  presumably  the- 
Apostles. 

Close  by  is  the  monastery,  the  finest  far  in 
Scotland,  and  of  which  Matthew  Paris  wrote: 
"Three  distinguished  sovereigns  with  their 
retinues  might  be  accommodated  with  lodgings 
at  the  same  time  without  inconvenience  to  one 
another.  ’  ’  The  Frater  Hall  with  fine  Gothic 
window;  the  Tower,  which  connected  itVith 
the  Royal  kitchen  forming  a  passage  way  over 
the  street  called  "The  Pend,"  and  the  Palace, 
so  romantically  situated,  are  all  to  be  seen  as 
fine  ruins.  Therein  were  born  David  I.,  James 
I.,  the  poet  king,  Charles  I.  and  his  sister 
Elizabeth  (Queen  of  Bohemia).  Looking  from 
the  heights,  the  gleam  of  the  Forth  bringa 
back  out  of  misty  past  into  vivid  reality  that 
"Skeely  Skipper" — Sir  Patrick  Spens — sent 
forth  on  royal  business  by  the  king  who 
“  Sate  in  Dunfermline  town.” 

No  more  profitable  or  pleasant  day  could  b» 
spent  anywhere,  nowhere  else  can  the  pfitriotio 
Scot  so  well  muse  and  recall  the  past  or  refieot 
on  the  mutability  of  all  things  human.  '' 

As  we  turn  away  to  climb  our  way  through 
the  narrow  crooked  streets,  oblivions  now  of 
kingly  state  or  ecclesiastic  pomp,  one  feela 
that  it  is  good  to  see  and  thereby  realize  how 
much  of  the  nation’s  best  life  has  been  bound 
up  with  the  story  of  this  quaint  old-world 
town. 

How  paltry,  how  feeble  are  so  many  of  our 
efforts  in  stone  as  we  gaze  at  those  massive 
gray  walls,  the  work  of  unknown  men. 

The  Grand  Old  Man  has  expressed  this  so- 
beautifully  that  it  should  be  more  widely 
known : 

"It  has  been  observed  as  a  circumstance  full 
of  meaning  that  no  man  knows  the  names  of 
the  architects  of  our  cathedrals.  They  left  no 
record  of  themselves  upon  the  fabrics,  as  if 
they  would  have  nothing  there  that  could  sug¬ 
gest  auy  other  idea  than  the  glory  of  that  God 
to  whom  the  edifices  were  devoted  for  per¬ 
petual  aud  solemn  worship ;  nothing  to  minglo 
a  meaner  association  with  the  profound  sense 
of  his  presence ;  or  as  if,  in  the  joy  of  havi  ng 
bnilt  him  a  house,  there  was  no  want  left  un¬ 
fulfilled,  no  room  for  the  question  whether  ifc 
is  good  for  a  man  to  live  in  posthumous  r  e- 
nown. " 

Such  lesson  does  this  abbey  teach  I 
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THE  OUTLOOK  ;  SERIOUS  AND  BRIGHT. 

Many  things  conspire  to  make  Presbyterian 
■Ohristians  thank  God  and  take  courage.  The 
benediction  of  the  Ecumenioal  Conference  so 
-evidently  resting  upon  the  Church  at  large, 
and  by  the  witness  of  the  General  Assembly 
very  particularly  upon  our  branch  of  it,  the 
admirable  temper  of  the  Assembly,  the  adop¬ 
tion  there  of  measures  designed  to  relieve  ten¬ 
sion  both  with  regard  to  doctrine  and  polity,  the 
genuine  solicitude  of  our  mother,  the  Church, 
to  listen  unheeded  to  no  ory  of  distress  from  her 
ehildren,  the  hopeful  reports  from  our  Boards, 
the  Best  for  work  which  evidently  animates 
the  Church,  the  newly  roused  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  world  wide  importance  of  missions, 
the  quick  response  to  every  appeal  to  make  the 
-early  years  of  the  incoming  century  notable  in 
the  world’s  history  through  new  potency  in  the 
Church  of  Christ;  these  and  many  other  con- 
aiderations  unite  to  stimulate  us  all  to  our  best 
activity,  our  most  self-forgetful  service. 

Not  that  we  would  here  echo  an  unoonsid- 
■ered  popular  ory  for  “Peace  and  Work.  ”  The 
words  have  long  sinoe  lost  the  strenuous  mean¬ 
ing  that  they  had  when  first  put  forth  in  this 
paper,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  minis¬ 
ters  of  our  Church.  Peace  and  work  are  both 
-divine  wnen  divinely  appointed  and  carried 
•out  on  lines  parallel  with  the  divine  will ; 
blessed  under  these  conditions,  either  may  be 
incomparably  mischievous  where  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  wanting.  Happily  the  present  hour 
appears  to  be  one  when  both  are  in  order;  but 
as  no  work  should  be  entered  upon  without 
painstaking  effort  to  make  it  supremely  benefi¬ 
cent  and  effective,  so  the  best  intelligence  of 
-our  Church  should  bend  to  the  task  of  making 
ibis  era  of  peace  redound  to  its  largest  good. 

And  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  a  period 
-of  broad,  unbiased,  intelligent  study.  The 
•question  will  go  next  autumn  to  every  Presby¬ 
tery  of  our  Church,  Do  you  wish  for  any 
•change  in  our  oreedal  statements,  and  if  so,  of 
what  character?  This  question  must  be  an- 
awered  not  alone  by  those  of  our  theologians 
who  are  eminent  in  the  religions  world,  but  by 
ministers  of  all  grades  of  learning,  hard-work¬ 
ing  country  pastors,  home  missionaries,  elders, 
whether  of  eminent  learning  or  men  of  more 
piety  than  scholarship.  It  is  the  glory  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  that  her  system  tends  to 
Intelligence,  to  thoughtfulness;  that  the  rank 
«nd  file  of  her  adherents  are  to  an  unusual 
■degree  competent  to  think  on  difficult  subjects. 
And  it  is  no  derogation  of  our  Church  Stand- 
«rds  that  the  questions  which  are  to  be  put 
to  these  men  next  autumn  are  not  such  as  can 
t>e  answered  off  hand.  Though  it  is  true  that 
the  youngest  child  in  our  Sunday-schools  may 
comprehend  all  that  our  Church  asks  for  mem¬ 
bership— on  the  Lord  Jenu  Chritt  and 
thou  shall  be  saved — it  is  grandly  true  that  we 
do  not  feed  our  strong  men  with  milk  for 
babes,  and  that  the  formulated  doctrines  of  our 
Church,  however  much  or  little  we  may  indi¬ 
vidually  accept  them,  are  among  the  most 
aplendid  products  of  the  human  mind. 


Therefore  that  Church  member  may  hardly 
rest  satisfied  that  he  is  doing  his  duty  who 
does  not  give  some  part  of  his  summer  leisure 
to  the  study  of  our  Confession  of  Faith ;  for 
though  he  hold  no  office  he  helps  to  make  that 
public  opinion  by  which  office  bearers  must  be 
infiuenced.  The  suggestion  made  in  General 
Assembly,  that  the  Shorter  Catechism  be  assidu¬ 
ously  taught  in  our  Sunday-schools  during  this 
period,  may  well  be  adopted  by  those  elders  in 
our  churches,  whose  leisure  is  inadequate  to 
the  heavier  task  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  And  it  behooves  our 
religions  papers  to  give  to  these  great  docu¬ 
ments  their  proper  setting.  For  they  have  a 
historic  setting  without  which  they  cannot  be 
thoroughly  understood.  They  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  a  period  of  critical  importance,  and  took 
form  as  the  result  of  months  and  indeed  of 
years  of  the  best  activity  of  the  most  pro¬ 
foundly  intelligent  minds.  That  they  were 
born  of  controversy  makes  them  still  farther 
and  from  another  point  of  view  impressive,  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  that  they  should 
now  receive  their  proper  philosophical  and  the¬ 
ological  as  well  as  historical  setting.  The 
noblest  pens  in  our  Church  may  well  put  their 
best  effort  at  the  service  of  the  people  through 
their  religious  press. 

And  side  by  side  with  study  must  come  the 
cultivation  of  the  Christian  temper — the  mind 
of  Christ.  Let  no  bitterness  or  wrath  or 
anger  or  clamor  or  railing  have  a  part  in 
this  serious  attempt  for  enlightenment.  Let 
ns  all  seek  from  God  that  sound  mind  which 
he  has  to  bestow.  While  not  neglecting  the 
religions  activities  which  devolve  upon  ns  at 
all  times,  let  ns  bear  in  mind  that  the  “work” 
of  the  coming  months  is  pre-eminently  to  ascer¬ 
tain  in  all  God-fearing  candor  what  precisely 
are  the  things  that  are  most  certainly  believed 
among  ns,  as  Presbyterians. 


THE  ASCENSION  OF  OUR  LORD. 

Sometimes  we  need  a  sharp  reminder  of  the 
world  unseen.  God  meets  ns  out  of  the 
shadow.  The  mystery  is  simply  the  obscuring 
cloud  like  that  which  hid  the  solar  eclipse 
from  this  part  of  its  path  across  the  continent. 
The  cloud  does  not  change  the  event,  nor  arrest 
the  swing  of  the  planet  or  shadow  through 
interstellar  spaces.  To  those  whom  Christian 
experience  has  ripened,  personal  religion  is  a 
vision  of  the  Christ.  He  is  all  and  in  all. 
The  old  difficulties  of  thought  have  passed  like 
the  cloud;  the  personality  of  Jesus  stands  out 
radiantly  clear  and  full  of  present  comfort  and 
promise. 

His  ascension  marked  a  stage  in  his  revela¬ 
tion,  but  it  only  brings  him  nearer  to  ns.  To 
have  lingered  among  the  early  disciples  would 
have  limited  his  mission  and  sequestered  him 
from  the  later  church.  As  the  Resurrection 
opened  the  grave,  the  Ascension  opens  heaven. 
Every  word  of  his  now  is  a  voice  from  the 
unseen  addressed  to  each  one  of  ns.  We  read 
the  Gospel  as  if  he  spake  from  glory ;  we  lift 
our  eyes  from  the  smiling  face  of  the  world  on 
a  day  of  early  summer,  and  lo  I  the  Lord  our 
God  looks  down  upon  our  brightened  vision 
and  our  kindling  faith  and  love.  Ah,  thou 
art  with  ns  still  I  We  are  not  in  a  world 
apart ;  this  is  a  world  where  Christ  is,  and  the 
other  world  is  here  alto.  If  we  believe  in  this 
world,  we  believe  In  that  world.  If  we  believe 
in  the  world  that  God  has  made  for  us  here, 
we  believe  in  the  world  that  Jesus  has  made 
for  us  there.  The  two  are  separate,  yet  they 
are  also  one. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  difficulty  is  also  our 
heaviest  sorrow  if  we  begin  to  yield  to  it. 
The  separation  of  the  unseen,  which  is  its 
largest  claim  on  our  confidence,  begets  some¬ 
times  a  doubt  and  sometimes,  forgetfulness. 
Doubt  is  sorrow  and  forgetfulness  is  danger. 


Behold  the  world  where  Christ  has  taken  our 
beloved  to  a  perfected  life,  and  if  we  believe, 
our  grief  is  the  birth  of  joy.  Be  conscious  of 
the  world  to  come,  and  you  are  saved  from 
the  snares  of  this  present  world.  This  is  the 
old,  old  truth  and  the  world  old  struggle. 
We  still  keep  up  the  fight  with  the  sun  which 
would  blot  from  our  thoughts  the  greater 
Unseen.  And  the  vision  of  our  Lord  going 
hence  to  be  nearer,  closer  in  all  that  concerns 
ns  here  and  hereafter,  is  a  reminder  of  our  re¬ 
lation  to  heaven,  a  promise  to  him  tAat  over- 
cometh.  _ 

INSTALLATION ;0F  JHE  31EV.  DR.  PURVES. 

A  large  congregation,  including  many  minis¬ 
ters  and  members  of  other  churches,  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  to  assist  in 
the  public  inauguration  of  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  T.  Pnrves.  The  services  were 
of  marked  interest  throughout.  The  sermon  by 
President  Patton  took  as  a  point  of  departure 
the  text,  “And  the  disciples  were  called  Chris¬ 
tians  first  in  Antioch.”  Like  most  of  Dr. 
Patton’s  discourses  it  was  argumentative,  rapid 
in  thought  and  delivery,  and  full  charged  with 
mental  electricity.  Beginning  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  we  know  just  what  was  the  faith  of 
the  early  Christians  and  their  apostolic  leaders, 
namely,  the  evangelical  system  as  we  com¬ 
monly  understand  it,  the  serions^fear  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  our  age  is  departing  from  the  vital 
truth  of  the  Gospel.  What  that  truth  is  must 
be  learned  from  Scripture.  The  authoritative 
claim  of  Scripture  is  based  upon  its  being  a 
revelation  from  God.  Its  contents  are  not 
primarily  ethical  but  religions,  in  teaching 
man’s  relation  to  God,  his  sinful  estate  and 
need  of  an  atonement.  Dogma  based  on  reve¬ 
lation  alone  gives  solid  foundation  tost  ethics. 
A  naturalistic  Christianity  expressed  in  terms 
of  evolution  must  issue  in  the  ethics  of  expe¬ 
diency.  If  this  tendency  runs  its  course  our 
only  hope  will  be  that  Christian  ideals  will 
remain  and  bring  men  back,  by  the  very  con¬ 
trast  between  their  high  standard  and  growing 
immorality,  to  the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  only 
efficient  remedy  for  sin. 

Dr.  David  G.  Wylie,  as  Moderator  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  presided  with  dignity  and  grace;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  made  a  happy  address  of 
a  somewhat  historical  character  to  the  new 
pastor;  and  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  gave  to 
the  people  a  most  earnest  and  spiritually  stim¬ 
ulating  charge,  exhorting  them  to  be  a  church 
tolerant  towards  their  pastor,  a  working 
church,  and  a  church  of  prayer.  Dr.  Purves 
begins  his  pastorate  with  universal  good  will 
and  under  anspicions  circumstances. 


DBATH  OF  DR,  BBHBBNDS. 

In  the  sudden  departure  from  life  and  labors 
of  this  distinguished  minister,  not  only  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  the  Congregational  denomination  but 
the  church  at  large  has  met  with  an  unusual 
loss.  He  was  a  strong  man,  of  independent  and 
positive  temperament,  large  scholarship  and 
wide  views.  For  seventeen  years  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends  filled  the  pastorate  of 
the  Central  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn, 
and  made  its  pulpit  one  of  commanding  infiu- 
enoe.  Bom  in  Holland,  and  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  clergyman,  he  became  a  Baptist,  and 
for  over  a  decade  occupied  prominent  pulpits 
in  that  denomination,  in  Yonkers  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  Increasing  breadth  of  ecclesiastical  sym¬ 
pathies,  so  manifest  in  his  notable  address 
before  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  led  him  to 
enter  the  Congregational  ministry,  in  which 
he  labored  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  was  intensely  interested  in  the  cause  of 
missions,  and  his  absorption  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  made  too  great  drafts  upon 
an  already  enfeebled  system.  To  extreme  con¬ 
servatism  on  doctrinal  points  now  at  issue  he 
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«dded  great  liberality  of  Christian  fellowship. 
His  end  was  peaoefal,  and  the  simple  services 
at  his  funeral  fittingly  fulfilled  his  express 
desire  and  represented  his  character. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  Minute  adopted 
by  the  Manhattan  Association  describes  the 
man  and  the  minister  with  literal  truth : 

An  intense  student,  a  scholar  of  wide  and 
accurate  theological  and  critical  learning,  he 
was  also  pre-eminent  as  a  preacher.  His  pul¬ 
pit  was  his  home  and  his  throne.  Both  in  the 
pulpit  and  out  of  it  he  was  the  embodiment  of 
intellectual  and  moral  sincerity,  brave  even  to 
audacity  in  defence  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  truth  and  the  right.  And  to  him  these  two 
were  always  one :  Truth  was  Right  and  Right 
was  Truth.  He  added  the  fervor  of  moral 
passion  to  the  clearness  of  intellectual  convic¬ 
tion. 

Fearless  in  maintaining  individual  opinion, 
he  was  yet  the  more  devoted  to  the  common 
faith  of  the  Christian  ages  and  jealous  of  all 
-encroachment  upon  the  integrity  of  that  faith. 
He  stands  before  our  minds  for  a  manhood 
-and  a  ministry  of  strenuous  and  ready  energy, 
in  which  the  resources  of  virile  intellect  were 
consecrated  with  a  consuming  earnestness  to 
the  causer  of  troth  and  justice  and  to  the  ttd- 
vance  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  “Christ 
orucified”  was  his  passion,  and  the  very  last 
months  and  weeks  of  his  public  work  were 
broadened  and  illumined  by  an  ever  increasing 
-emphasis  upon  this  as  the  master  note  of  life. 

ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 

The  St.  Louis  Assembly  began  its  sessions 
en  Thursday,  May  17,  and  concluded  them  a 
little  after  noon  on  Saturday,  the  26th— all  its 
docket  well  and  fitly  cleared.  Thus  the  usual 
time  was  out  short  by  about  two  days,  an 
•ohievement  the  honor  of  which  redounds  to 
the  Moderator  and  to  all  considerate  delegates. 
The  latter  mostly  remained  in  St.  Louis  over 
Sunday. 

The  auditorium  of  Dr.  Sneed’s  church  is 
large,  accommodating  about  1, 200  people ;  its 
•ooustics  are  good— and  happily,  the  St.  Louis 
heat  which  many  foreboded  was  withheld,  the 
temperature  remaining  at  the  comfort  point 
throughout.  A  “strike”  affected  the  city  car 
lines,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  even 
progress  of  the  sessions  from  day  to  day. 

Without  comparing  the  Moderator  of  the 
112th  General  Assembly  with  any  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  predecessors  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  he  was  signally  called  to  the  chair  for 
ench  a  time  as  this.  And  though  we  may 
thank  God  that  there  is  abundant  good  Mod- 
-erator  stuff  in  our  Church,  it  is  in  order  to 
^ve  thanks  that  he  brought  the  right  man  to 
the  time  that  needed  him. 

One  of  the  finest  acts  of  the  Moderator  was 
his  choice  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
Creed  revision  (to  which,  it  will  be  observed, 
he  was  added  as  Moderator,  by  unanimous  re¬ 
quest).  So  noble  a  list  of  names  may  well 
move  Presbyterians  to  a  proper  pride.  And 
they  are  so  grandly  representative  of  every 
ahade  of  Presbyterian  belief  that  every  one  must 
enrely  be  satisfied,  whatever  may  be  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  report  to  the  next  Assembly.  The 
names  are  as  follows:  Ministers — Drs.  Charles 
A.  Dickey  of  Philadelphia,  chairman;  Herrick 
Johnson,  Chicago;  Samuel  J.  Nicoolls,  St. 
Louis;  Daniel  W.  Fisher,  Indiana;  William 
MoKibbin,  Cincinnati ;  George  B.  Stewart, 
New  York;  Stephen  W.  Dana,  Pennsylvania; 
Samuel  P.  Spreoher,  Ohio,  and  Benjamin  B. 
Warfield,  Princeton  College.  Elders  —  Ex- 
President  Benjamin  G.  Harrison,  Indiana; 
Daniel  R.  Noyes,  Minnesota;  E.  W.  C. 
Hnmphre(r>  Kentucky;  William  R.  Orabbe, 
Pennsylvania;  John  E.  Parsons,  New  York; 
Elisha  Fra8er,[Miohigan,[andJJnstioe  John'M. 


Harlan  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Though  the  weather  of  the  first  Saturday  was 
cold  and  rainy,  the  arrangements  for  the  ex¬ 
cursion  had  been  so  well  made  that  the  sail 
Was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  great  Mississippi 
steamboat  afforded  ample  room  for  its  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  passengers,  there  was  ex¬ 
cellent  music,  and  toward  the  close  there  were 
clever  and  witty  addresses  by  Dr.  McKittrick, 
Chancellor  McCracken,  President  George  B. 
Stewart,  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  and  Sunday-School 
Missionary  Snlzer.  Every  one  there  present 
carried  away  delightful  memories  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  our  hosts. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  enormous 
number  of  resolutions  proposed  by  nineteen 
Standing  and  thirteen  Special  Committees  a 
few  should  be  passed  without  due  deliberation. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  of  all  this  great  num¬ 
ber,  there  were  only  two  such.  Appparently, 
few  Commissoiners  appreciated  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequences  of  one  presented  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  to  the  effect  that 
all  contributions  from  Sunday-schools  and 
Young  People’s  Societies  should  be  made 
through  the  Church  Session;  but  it  created 
intense  excitement  in  the  ranks  of  the  Women’s 
Boards,  in  session  in  a  neighboring  church,  as 
its  effect  would  be  to  weaken  the  tie  between 
the  Young  People  of  the  Church  and  these 
Boards  and  probably  to  diminish  the  aggregate 
of  contributions.  This  fact  being  very  promptly 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  parties, 
on  Friday  morning  the  request  was  made  and 
granted  that  the  resolution  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures.  The 
matter  was  finally  referred  to  a  Committee  to 
report  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

A  good  many  people  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  an  overture  asking  for,  the  consolidation 
of  the  Boards  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief  was  found  inexpedient  by  the 
Committee  to  which  it  was  referred.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  economy  of  administration ;  and  it  it 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  although  we  have 
no  right  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  present 
decision  at  the  present  time,  the  minds  of  the 
leaders  in  our  Church  will  be  turned  to  a  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  some  practicable  method 
of  saving  administrative  expenses,  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthening  the  potency  of  the 
work  of  our  Church,  by  a  consolidation  of 
such  Boards  as  might  more  effectively  work 
together. 

Among  a  number  of  overtures,  one  was 
granted  which  appears  happily  significant.  The 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jacksonville, Fla., 
asked  that  its  property  might  be  transferred  to 
the  Southern  Assembly,  to  which  in  effect  the 
Church  now  belongs.  This  ends  a  quarrel  of 
long  standing.  While  the  time  is  evidently 
not  ripe  for  a  union  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Churches,  it  is  a  delightful  fact 
that  in  general  harmony  prevails  where 
Northern  and  Southern  Chnrohes  are  found 
in  the  same  community.  It  seems  very 
clear  that  the  need  for  the  existence  of  the 
two  bodies  in  the  same  community  has  long 
passed  by.  Where  they  do  exist  they  simply 
commemorate  a  fact  which  is  and  ought  to  be 
of  the  past.  The  spirit  of  comity  forbids 
such  overlapping  of  work,  and  so  does  a  wise 
desire  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  for  the  principles  of 
Presbyterianism.  There  is  no  longer  a  sectional 
issue  in  onr  Church ;  there  should  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  on  the  score  of  doctrinal  views.  Liberals 
and  conservatives  belong  to  and  are  needed  in 
every  Church.  Each  helps  the  other,  and 
both  are  essential.  Kindred  to  this,  but  of  a 
far  different  spirit  were  two  overtures  asking 
that*ohurobes  of  colored  people  Jin'thelNorth 


might  join  the  Afro-American  Presbyterian 
Church.  On  these,  assuredly  with  wisdom, 
no  action  was  taken. 

Dr.  Agnew  of  Philadelphia  was  as  eloquent 
as  usual  on  the  pathetic  subject  of  Ministerial 
Relief  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Best 
of  all  he  was  able  to  inform  ns  that  a  larger 
number  of  churches  contributed  to  his  Board 
last  year  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

Though  not  integrally  a  part  of  the  General 
Assembly,  no  event  connected  with  it  was 
perhaps  more  immediately  effective  than  the 
great  meeting  of  last  Thursday  evening,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  ' '  gather  up  the  echoes 
of  the  Ecumenical  Conference.  ’  ’  The  Odeon, 
a  hall  seating  at  least  three  thousand  people, 
was  crowded.  The  congregational  singing — 
without  books,  and  led  by  Mr.  Frank  Marshall, 
made  a  noble  volume  of  praise.  In  the  absence 
of  Ex-President  Harrison,  Governor  Mount  of 
Indiana,  “the  Farmer  Governor,”  made  an 
admirable  presiding  officer,  and  the  speaking 
WM  of  the  highest  possible  order.  Governor 
Mount,  who  had  gladly  left  important  business 
to  ‘  ‘  give  expression  to  his  deep  interest  in  mis¬ 
sions,  ”  tersely  reviewed  the  past  century  and 
prophesied  that  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
next  century  will  see  more  done  for  missions 
than  in  all  the  previous  history  of  the  world. 
Moderator  Dickey  was  at  his  brightest  and 
wittiest,  yet  most  serious  when  he  said  that 
though  he  had  been  able  to  spend  but  one  day 
at  the  Conference  he  would  give  any  hundred 
days,  would  give  years,  of  his  life  rather  than 
lose  the  inspiration  of  that  day.  Dr.  S.  J. 
Nicoolls  brought,  not  an  echo  of  the  Confer- 
enoe,^nt  some  of  its  fire,  and  showed  its  three 
characteristics  to  be  hope,  unity  and  loyalty  to 
Christ.  Mr.  John  H.  Converse  compared  the 
enthusiasm  which  it  aroused  with  that  of  the 
Queen’s  diamond  jubilee,  and  Dr.  Penteoost 
gave  one  of  his  most  thrilling  and  impassioned 
pleas  for  an  increased  missionary  spirit  in  the 
Church. 

As  the  Assembly  did  not  adjourn  until  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  the  expenses  of  Commissioners 
were  paid  until  Monday,  and  the  pulpits  of 
the  city  were  almost  as  generally  occupied  by 
strangers  on  the  second  Sunday  as  on  the  first. 

The  Sunday-School  Bally  in  connection  with 
the  General  Assembly,  which  was  foreshadowed 
in  onr  issue  of  April  19,  was  most  successfully 
realized  in  St.  Louis  on  Sunday,  May  80.  The 
great  auditorium  of  the  Odeon  was  well  filled, 
notwithstanding  the  street  oar  strike,  and  the 
children’s  chorus  was  exceedingly  effective. 
Addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  W.  J. 
McKittrick,  W.  G.  Craig,  J.  A.  Worden,  W. 
L.  McEwen  and  Sunday-School  Missionary  B. 
F.  Snlzer.  Dr.  Worden  conducted  an  exiwsi- 
tion  of  the  Sunday-school  lesson  which  must 
have  greatly  illumined  the  minds  of  many 
touchers. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

By  a  very  natural  misapprehension,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Editor  at  St.  Louis,  an  arti¬ 
cle  from  a  valued  friend  and  long  time  editorial 
contributor  to  The  Evangelist  found  a  place  on 
the  editorial  page.  Had  the  revered  friend 
who  wrote  it  been  himself  in  attendance  at 
the  General  Assembly  he  would  certainly  not 
have  wished  such  a  comment  upon  the  Mod¬ 
erator’s  Sermon  to  appear  in  The  Evangelist ; 
but  it  would  be  too  much  to  expeot  that  the 
beautifully  fraternal  spirit  of  that  great  gath¬ 
ering  should  have  made  itself  felt  at  this  dis¬ 
tance,  at  so  early  a  moment  as  the  writing  of 
that  article.  This  explanation  is  made  with 
no  desire  to  lay  aside  editorial  responsibility, 
but  as  simple  justice  both  to  the  writer  of  the 
article  and  to  him  who  was  its  subject,  to 
whom  sa  has  more  than  once  been  said  in 
the  report  of  Jthe  Assembly,  all  ^  c  ognition  is 
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due  for  the  generooe  concession  which  added 
■nch  weight  to  the  most  important  action  of 
the  Committee  of  which  he  was  chairman. 


In  the  spirit  of  the  removal  of  the  time-limit 
as  regards  its  pastors,  the  Chicago  General 
Conference  re-elected  all  its  editors.  No  chnrch 
is  better  served  by  its  press  than  the  Methodist 
Episcopal.  The  New  York  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Bnckley  is  confessedly 
in  the  lead,  bat  with  Dr.  Edwards  of  Chicago 
and  Dr.  Paikharst  of  Boston,  close  seconds. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  the  four  new  Bishops 
were  set  apart  to  their  work,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  no  new  or  special  grace 
is  held  to  be  conveyed  by  snch  service,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Discipline,  the  occasion  was  perhapg 
the  most  impressive  that  has  at  any  time 
thronged  the  great  anditorinm. 


ing.  Not  long  since  he  served  a  term  as  editor 
of  The  Occident.  He  has  ever  been  a  greatly 
esteemed  and  sr  ccessfnl  pastor.  No  mistake 
has  been  made  in  selecting  him  to  sncceed  Dr. 
Moore,  and  this  is  saying  much.  We  congratu¬ 
late  our  Pacific  coast  brethren  on  being  so 
w  orthily  represented  in  the  official  make-np 
of  the  Assembly. 


We  beg  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  turn  to 
page  28  and  after  reading  the  account  of  Work 
among  Georgia  Negroes  to  set  all  their  friends 
to  collecting  cast  off  spectacles  and  shoes  to 
send  to  the  devoted  pastor  who  writes  it,  for 
distribution  among  his  loyal  bnt  very  poor  peo¬ 
ple.  Take  notice  of  the  incident  of  the  old 
clothes  and  the  hymnals.  Pastor  Waite  is  not 
pauperizing  his  people. 


The  American  Baptist  Missionary  anniver¬ 
saries  are  being  held  in  Detroit,  and  are 
largely  attended.  The  speeches  of  Dr.  Way- 
land  Hoyt  of  Philadelphia  and  others,  were  in 
favor  of  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
fairly  ours  to  advance  Christianity.  Dr.  Hoyt 
quoted  from  a  speech  by  Senator  Hoar  at  a 
Children’s  Day  celebration  in  Massachusetts 
five  years  ago.  At  that  time  Mr.  Hoar  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  the  roots  of  the  tree 
of  liberty  and  self-government  set  ont  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Bepnblio,  having  spread  across 
the  continent,  would  “in  good  time  thmst 
themselves  beneath  the  waves  and  spread  to 
the  isles  of  the  sea”  “This  prediction,” 
aaid  Dr.  Hoyt,  ”oame  true  more  qnickly  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  anticipated,  and 
evidently  more  quickly  than  he  desired.  If  it 
is  true  that  he  made  this  eloquent  and  logical 
statement  in  1895,  a  hundred  anti-expansion 
speeches  made  in  1900  could  not  efface  the 
effect  of  the  prediction.”  Not  a  Baptist 
Church  but  a  missionary  chapel  car,  the 
*  ‘  Herald  of  Hope,  ’  ’  by  title,  was  dedicated  by 
appropriate  services  on  Sunday.  It  is  the  sixth 
placed  in  service  by  the  Baptists  of  America 
within  the  past  six  years,  the  expense  of  which 
is  sustained  wholly  by  free-will  offerings. 
The  five  already  in  service  have  operated  all 
over  the  West,  and  their  pilgrimages  have 
resulted  in  much  good,  local  and  general. 
The  “Herald  of  Hope,”  a  finely  equipped 
eighty  foot  car,  will  operate  on  the  northern 
frontier.  , 

The  ancient  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.  (the  Rev.  J.  M.  McNulty  D. D. 
pastor),  is  oelebrating  its  225th  anniversary, 
the  first  meeting  having  been  held  by  this  con¬ 
gregation,  May  27,  1675.  The  church,  the 
school,  and  the  press  went  together,  for  we 
learn  that  the  first  printing  press,  probably,  in 
New  Jersey  was  erected  there.  It  was  oper¬ 
ated  by  James  Parker,  who  printed  The  New 
American  Magazine.  At  the  evening  servi^ 
a  union  meeting  of  all  the  churches  in  the  town 
was  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr. 
Frazer  of  the  First  Church  of  Newark  was 
the  principal  speaker.  The  exercises  were 
continued  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The 
occasion  ended  in  a  banquet  on  Thursday 
evening.  The  Sunday  -  school  dates  back 
eighty- two  5  ears. 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Assembly  met 
at  Chattanooga  from  May  17  to  the  24.  The 
attendance  of  delegates  was  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  the  Assembly  authorized  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  an  endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000  for 
edncational  purposes. 
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The  “Old  Flrttf 
Endowed 


The  Rev.  William  B.  Noble  D.D.  of  Red¬ 
lands,  Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
chosen  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  in 
Buooession  to  the  lamented  Dr.  William  E. 
Moore.  We  have  known  Dr.  Noble  for  many 
years,  first  making  his  acquaintance  when  piM- 
tor  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  where  he  was  settled 
for  perhaps  a  dozen  years.  He  will  be  found 
very  competent,  and  affable  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  having  had  ample  experience  in 
eoolesiastioal  affairs,  and  their  proper  reoord- 


OP  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

Grand  Army  Posts  ob¬ 
served  this  day  by  attend¬ 
ing  divine  service  at  many 
of  our  city  churches.  Sermons  of  a  patriotic 
character  were  preached  to  them  by  several 
well  known  pastors,  among  whom  were  the 
Rev.  Drs.  R.  S.  MacArthnr,  Percy  S.  Grant, 
J.  Sumner  Stone,  J.  Nevett  Steele  and  James 
L.  Philpntt.  The  observance  of  Memorial  Sun¬ 
day  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan. 

This  offshoot  of  Calvary 
Baptist  Church,  which  has 
done  good  work  in  a  small 
frame  building  in  West  Sixty-ninth  street,  has 
secured  the  property  of  the  German  Baptist 
Church  in  West  Sixty-seventh  street,  made 
tasteful  improvements  and  will  soon  occupy 
their  new  church  home.  , 

The  charge  that  Presby¬ 
terianism  goes  with  the  tide 
and  leaves  “down- town” 
without  the  Gospel,  so  far  as  its  own  responsi¬ 
bility  is  concerned,  is  less  true  than  it  once 
was.  Sea  and  Land  is  redeemed.  Spring 
Street  bids  fair  to  take  new  root.  The  "Uld 
Seventh”  is  true  as  steel.  And  now  the  First 
Church  Treasurer  announces  the  near  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  endowment  fund  of  $80,000.  Last 
year’s  receipts  cleared  off  past  deficiencies  and 
left  a  goodly  balance  in  the  treasury.  The 
permanent  fund  now  amounts  to  about  $76,000, 
raised  within  tw'o  years.'  Dr.  Duffield  is  able 
to  announce  with  certainty  that  the  church  at 
Fifth  avenue  and  Twelfth  street  will  continue 
the  fij^ht  for  the  town  of  Mansonl  as  long  as 
the  saloon  and  other  foes  strive  to  possess  and 
destroy  it. 

■'  ‘  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  R.  Maconbrey 
arrived  last  Thursday  from  his 
tour  in  the  Orient.  His  nealth 
is  improved,  and  he  hopes  to  be  able  sopn  to 
resume  full  pastoral  work.  The  R^v.  Dr.  J. 
H.  Edwards  will  continue  to  assist  him  for  the 
present.  Last  Sunday  morning.  Dr.  Maconbrey 
preached  from  the  text,  “Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  to  day  and  forever,  ’  ’  the  words 
he  found  inscribed  around  the  frieze  of  the 
German  Protestant  Church  dedicated  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Emperor  William’s  visit  to  the 
Holy  City.  The. very  impressive  discourse  was 
introduced  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  present 
appearance  and  religious  condition  of  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

This  organization  has  for 
**teri»n”cn*on**  8peo»l  Object  oburch  ex¬ 
tension  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn.  At  its  recent  annual  meeting  the 


Corresponding  Secretary,  the  Rev.  D.  H  Over- 
ton,  reported  progress  in  supplying  the  rapidly 
increatsing  population  with  the  Gospel.  Lota 
for  a  church  have  been  secured  at  Borough 
Park,  and  also  at  Bensonhurst.  A  request  has 
been  made  to  the  Presbytbry  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  chnrch  at  Home  Crest.  The  Central 
Chnrch  has  started  the  Bushwick  branch  at 
Covert  street  and  Central  avenue.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  Union  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  The  Rev.  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell, 
President;  W.  C.  Kellogg,  Vice-President;  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Pismer,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
George  C.  Demeritt,  Recording  Secretary;  J. 
H.  Richter,  Treasurer. 

Dr.  Babcock  preach - 
The  Brick  Chnroh  Pastor  XJniver- 

In  New  Haven  sity  last  Sunday.  He 

will  precah  as  usual  in  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  of  Sundays,  June  8  and  10.  After  June- 
10  the  afternoon  services  will  be  discontinued 
and  the  morning  services  will  be  conducted  as 
follows:  On  June  17  and  24,  by  the  Rev.  James 
M.  Farr  Jr. ;  on  July  1,  and  succeeding  Sunday 
mornings  during  the  summer,  by  Dr.  Stryker 
of  Hamilton  College. 

At  the  last  moment  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Aflred  H.  Moment  which 
was  announced  to  take  place  last  Wednesday 
night,  was  postponed,  inasmuch  as  it  had  beeii> 
appointed  for  that  time  without  asking  consent 
of  Presbytery.  The  Evangelist  went  to  press 
before  the  change  was  made  public. 


Installation 

Posponcd 


Brooklyn 

Churches 


Sixty  members  were  added  to 
the  Greene  Avenue  Church  at 
the  communion  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  recent  dedication  of  the  new 
edifice. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Hall 
The  Coinmiiia  preach  the  annual  ser- 

Baccalaureate  ^  j  i- 

mon  to  the  graduating 
class  of  Columbia  University,  on  Sunday 
June  10. 


White 

Plains 


A  SO  TABLE  (iATlIERISG. 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Walker,  the  pastor  of  tho 
Mount  Olivet  (colored)  Baptist  Church,  spoko 
in  strong  defense  of  his  race  in  Carnegie  Hall 
on  Sunday  evening.  His  audience  entirely 
filled  the  main  fioor,  and  was  very  demonstra¬ 
tive  whenever  he  bore  down  upon  W.  Bourko 
Cockran  and  others  who  recently  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  In  the  course  of  his  eloquent  speech 
Dr.  Walker  said: 

“I  declare  that  the  negro  is  a  member  of  the 
body  politic.  The  colored  man  is  the  Ameri- 
ow  of  Americans;  he  hM  been  here  almost  aa 
long  as  any  one  else,  emancipation  did 

not  make  us  men.  The  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  gave  ns  Constitutional  liberty,  God 
made  ns  men  long  before  men  made  us  citi¬ 
zens.  Christ  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
African,  for  it  was  Africa  that  gave  him  shel¬ 
ter  in  his  babyhood,  and  it  was  an  African 
who  bore  the  cross  to  Canary,  ^e  hand  that 
signed  the  eman6ipation  proclamation  wiw 
guided  by  the  bruised  and  pierced  band  of 
Christ.” 

Witk  something  of  sarcasm  in  the  cou(;pe  of 
the  meeting,  the  shaker  asked  every  one  to 
join  in  singing  “America.’*  “The  colored 
man  has  a  right  to  sing  ^Ameiioa,  ’  ”  he  said, 
“and  I  want  yon  to  feel  perfectly  at  home 
when  you  do  so.”  A  burst  of  responsive 
laughter  oame  from  the  audience. 

At  the  close  $200  was  called  for  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  the  hall,  and  that  sum  was  forth¬ 
coming  in  a  few  minutes.  The  whole  spirit  of 
the  occasion  was  one  of  intelligence  aod  down¬ 
right  earnestness.  The  first  meeting  of  our 
colored  men  in  Carnegie  Hall,  it  may  not  be 
the  last. 
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THE  LARGER  PENTECOST. 

Rev.  Frank  N.  Riale  PA.  D. 

For  a  third  of  a  oentnry,  the  world  has  been 
taken  np  with  study  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  universe;  now  the  pendnlnm  swing  is 
everywhere  tremendnonsly  toward  its  dynamic. 
Lotze’s  great  vision  is  becoming  seeable— 

Mechanism  everywhere  essential,  but  every¬ 
where  subordinate”— subordinate  to  the  dyna¬ 
mic  that  plans,  pushes  and  carries  ont  creation’s 
pulsating  purpose.  The  power  not  ourselves 
making  for  righteousness  is  the  all  absorbing 
theme,  not  merely  a  cold  study  of  the  forms  it 
flings  forth.  This  is  the  storm-centre  of  the 
world’s  larger  and  deeper  thought,  for  in  this 
alone  seems  to  be  discoverable  the  real  mys¬ 
tery  of  godliness.  We  want  to  catch  the  Spirit 
of  the  universe— rather,  to  be  canght  np  into 
it— that  we  may  know  it,  as  we  are  known 
by  it.  We  are  tired  of  standing  outside,  see¬ 
ing  things  go.  We  want  to  lose  onrselves  in 
the  universal  s\(eep,  that  we  may  find  the  life 
of  power  and  wisdom  and  troth  nntellable  that 
comes  as  the  unspeakable  victory  won  by  un¬ 
conditional  surrender  to  that  which  is  above 
all,  through  all,  and  within  ns  all,  working  to 
will  and  to  do  of  a  good  pleasure,  revealable 
only  to  those  who  give  np  every  particle  of 
their  being  to  God,  who  then  stands  ever  ready 
in  return  to  give  all  of  himself  to  ns. 

One  phase  of  this  mighty  dynamic  search 
may  be  called  the  Holy  Spirit  Movement.  It 
is  a  losing  of  interest  in  forms  of  things  relig¬ 
ions,  and  taking  interest  in  the  former.  It 
wants  to  know  him  experimentally  and  Ohrist 
the  best  expression  of  himself,  for  instinctively 
it  feels  this  alone  is  life  eternal.  There  is  not 
a  live  movement  in  Christendom  to-day  that 
does  not  consciously  or  nnconscionsly  have 
this  as  its  all-absorbing  if  not  all  controlling 
purpose. 

It  is  certainly  true  of  theology,  which  is  only 
philosophy  spelled  another  way.  Bitschlism 
dominates  everywhere.  Its  spirit  pervades 
every  theological  and  philosophical  centre.  It 
has  been  said,  “Ritschl  has  produced  one  of 
the  most  important  epochs  in  religious  thought 
of^Germany,  since  the  days  of  Luther;”  and 
as  Germany  goes,  theologically,  so  goes  the 
world.  If  Kant  can  be  said  to  be  the  ‘ '  all 
crushing  one,”  Ritschl  is  the  ”all  conquering 
one,  ’  ’  and  has  taken  down  our  idols  so  gently 
that  it  seemed  like  an  act  of  worship.  In  their 
place  he  has  brought  us  into  such  close  touch 
with  things  religions,  that  we  can  only  say, 
”Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  that  such  a  love, 
joy  and  peace  was  possible,  that  such  wells  of 
water  of  eternal  life  could  be  brought  forth  in 
such  spiritually  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where 
there  was  nothing  but  theological  barren 
wastes.  He  has  enabled  ns  to  be  “witnesses  of 
the  Spirit”  and  say,  “I  know  that  my  Re¬ 
deemer  liveth,”  and  “with  these  eyes  I  see 
God.”  He  has  helped  us  to  see  how  we  can 
bo  coupled  on  to  the  power  house  of  heaven, 
and  be  conscious  of  the  companionship  of  God. 
Yea,  more,  hath  made  ns  realize  that  he  that 
is  spiritual  knoweth  all  things,  and  he  that  is 
willing  to  be  thus  guided  moment  by  moment 
realizes  the  heavenly  heritage  of  a  child  of 
God. 

This  trend  of  tendency  is  as  clear  as  a  beam 
of  sunlight  in  Protestant  Christendom  also. 
The  Keswick  movement  in  England,  the  North- 
field  one  in  America,  have  this  as  their  key 
thought ;  ‘  ■  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
since  ye  believed— have  you  passed  Pentecost?” 
The  religious  books  that  are  read  by  thousands, 
where  others  are  read  by  hundreds  or  tens,  are 
such  works  as  Meyer  and  Murray,  which  are 
little  more  than  Ritschlism  popularized,  al¬ 
though  the  writers  and  readers  are  scarecly 
aware  of  it.  “Die  to  yourself ;  let  God  live 
wholly  in  you,  if  you  would  fulfill  heaven’s 


high  and  holy  purpose.  ’  ’  Under  the  great 
transformation,  all  things  become  new.  Dis¬ 
couraged,  despondent,  dying-rate  Ohristians 
are  naught  less  than  born  again,  and  seem  oft 
like  an  angel  chorus  keyed  up  to  heaven’s  con¬ 
cert  pitch — so  wonderfully  can  they  sing,  “I’ve 
been  redeemed”  and  “kept  by  the  power  of 
God,  I  am  persuaded  he  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I’ve  committed  to  him  against  that  day.  ” 
The  very  fact  that  both  of  these  men,  Mr. 
Meyer  and  Mr.  Murray,  are  so  widely  sought 
for  at  all  great  gatherings  for  united  Christian 
work,  shows  that  the  thought  of  the  Spirit- 
filled  life  is  the  common  denominator  of 
Protestant  Christianity  at  work.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  ministry  of  New  York  City 
recently  expressed  a  conviction  that  turning 
to  the  Spirit  for  power  and  guidance,  we  shall 
soon  find  the  long  sought  balm  of  Gilead  to 
unite  a  disunited  Christendom. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  having  its 
great  awakening  along  lines  clearly  these. 
Formalism  that  has  always  lulled  it  to  a  spir¬ 
itual  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  is  by  the  best 
being  made  more  secondary,  or  at  least  subor¬ 
dinate. 

Cardinal  Gibbons’s  remark,  “The  Church 
is  a  bureau  of  administration  and  it  ought  to 
become  a  group  of  apostles  again,  ’  ’  voices  the 
deeper  and  richer  feeling  of  the  Chnrch  Cath¬ 
olic. 

The  “Hecker  movement”  has  its  might  in 
just  this.  Its  great  soul  was  one  to  whom 
the  “inner  voice”  became  more  and  more 
audible.  It  was  law  supreme  and  would  say 
“I  am— obey.  ”  Soon  it  alone  became  the  final 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  “We 
must  listen  to  the  inner  voices  and  let  the 
mystic  man  speak  through  us,”  were  the 
founder  of  the  Panlist’s  own  words. 

New  movements  like  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance  have  taken  their  rise 
from  the  deepening  of  the  conviction  that 
this  is  the  power  of  Christianity,  and  the 
only  power  under  heaven  by  which  it  can 
go  to  a  lost  world  and  conquer  it.  A  “sub¬ 
stituted  Christ”  is  their  burning  thought — 
not  merely  a  substitution  of  his  historic 
self  on  Calvary  as  the  great  sacrifice  once 
for  all,  but  also  a  substitution  of  his  living 
and  reigning  life  in  glory,  in  the  lives  of 
his  followers  all  the  while.  This  makes 
new  men  and  women  in  Christ  Jesus  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term — new  bodies,  new 
minds  and  new  hearts.  It  has  put  thS  “go” 
into  lives  entirely  run  ont,  and  given  them 
such  a  vision  of  our  work  for  the  bringing 
in  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  that  all  Chris¬ 
tendom  has  marveled  at  its  mightiness. 

Christian  Science  has  made  its  wondrous 
strides  and  inroads  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Church,  by  siezing  on  this  all  powerful 
truth  that  God  is  not  very  far  from  any  one 
of  us ;  that  we  can  come  in  touch  with  him 
and  stay  in  touch,  and  thus  living,  all  the 
power  of  death  and  hell  cannot  vanquish 
those  that  rooted  and  grounded  in  this 
living  faith. 

Many  minor  movements  of  similar  trends 
have  taken  deep  hold  upon  many,  who  have 
founded  little  coteries,  just  because  of  the 
mighty  life  transforming  influence  that  comes 
from  recognizing  the  truth  of  the  Spirit  in¬ 
dwelling,  from  one  or  another  view  point. 

One  need  scarcely  say  that  the  many  thera¬ 
peutic  methods  such  as  “rest  cure, ’’“power 
through  repose,”  and  the  “gospel  of  relaxa¬ 
tion”  all  have  their  psychologic  basis  in  this 
one  mighty  fact,  that  self-passivity  is  the  abso¬ 
lute  essential  to  the  coming  back  of  the  great 
nature  activity,  to  guide  and  direct  the  move¬ 
ments  of  life. 

All  this  certainly  goes  clearly  to  show  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  spiritual  discov¬ 
ery.  It  “is  in  the  air.”  “Everybody  feels 


it.  ”  Power  from  on  high  is  within  our  grasp. 
How  to  grasp  it,  or  have  it  grasp  us,  how  we 
may  grasp  and  bold  him,  rather  have  him  grasp 
and  hold  us,  is  the  question,  the  greatest  and 
mightiest  question  the  twentieth  century  has 
to  face. 

Each  herald  of  the  glorious  truth  has  his  own 
answer  as  to  bow  alone  it  can  be  brought  about. 

Ritschl  says  only  through  being  a  member 
of  the  *  ‘  Christ  cult.  ’  ’  The  evangelical  move¬ 
ment  “  by  a  deeper  surrender  of  self  and  more 
perfect  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  ”  Hecker  and  the 
Panlists  “by  union  with  the  great  Apostolic 
Chnrch,  which  alone  is  the  channel  of  the 
divine  life.”  The  Christian  Alliance  have 
practically  formulated  the  essential  belief  in 
the  “four-fold  Gospel.  ”  Diversities  of  answers 
these,  but  all  trying  to  answer  the  self  same 
question.  How  can  one  obtain  and  retain  the 
Holy  Spirit? 

Surely  he  who  opens  our  eyes  to  the  vision 
will  direct  our  footsteps  into  the  way  which 
leads  to  the  fuller  realization  of  it.  Where 
there  is  a  will  to  know  God’s  will,  there  will 
be  a  way  to  know  it.  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy 
servant  heareth,  let  us  all  say.  Into  the  recep¬ 
tive  heart,  he  who  is  the  way  the  truth  and 
the  life  will  come  as  he  sees  best,  to  be  the 
indwelling  Comforter  and  the  abiding  guide, 
to  lead  us  into  all  truth. 

ClevkiiAnd,  Ohio. 

RKV.  BOBRKT  AIKHAN  D.D. 

It  was  just  at  sunset,  on  the  evening  of  May 
2,  that  Dr.  Aikman  passed  away,  and  like  the 
declining  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  day,  his 
life  came  to  its  peaceful  close.  Living,  “he 
walked  with  God;”  dying,  “he  was  not,  for 


God  took  him;”  and  before  hia  translation  he, 
like  the  patriarch,  had  this  testimony,  “that 
he  pleased  God.”  He  was  a  loyal  servant  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  veteran  in  the  service 
of  the  Master  whom  he  dearly  loved,  for  he 
lived  almost  through  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
and  forty-seven  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
the  active  ministr.  One  who  knew  him  inti¬ 
mately  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  recently  written  of  him,  “He  was  a  man 
of  strong  intellect,  profound  convictions,  with 
a  clear  perception  of  truth,  a  lovur  of  truth 
for  the  truth’s  sake,  a  devout  student  of  the 
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Word  of  God,  pare  and  sweet  in  his  life,  genial 
in  manner,  a  man  beloved  of  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.” 

Robert  Aikman  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
Jnne  9,  1816.  His  attention  was  early  directed 
toward  a  bnsiness  career  upon  which  he  started 
and  in  which  he  had  a  most  promising  ontlook ; 
bat  upon  becoming  a  Christian  he  felt  himself 
called  to  the  ministry  and  immediately  deter¬ 
mined  to  devote  himself  to  this  work.  Prepar¬ 
ing  for  college  nnder  Dr.  John  J.  Owen  of  the 
then  famous  Cornelias  Institute,  he  entered 
Yale  in  1839,  and  after  completing  his  course 
there,  and  spending  one  year  in  teaching  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  he  entered  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  Dr.  Aikman's  student  days 
were  marked  by  faithful  attention  to  his 
studies,  bat  that  which  has  best  been  remem¬ 
bered  of  him  was  his  earnest  Christian  life  and 
activity.  When  in  New  Haven  there  was  a 
great  revival  in  the  college,  and  in  the  religions 
activity  incident  to  it  he  took  a  prominent  part, 
devotedly  seeking  to  lead  his  fellow  students 
to  Christ.  Upon  going  to  New  York  his  inter¬ 
est  was  directed  toward  the  Five  Points  where 
he  became  the  Superintendent  of  a  Mission 
School  for  colored  children.  So  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  Christian  life  until  its  close  he 
loved  the  service  of  his  Master  in  which  he 
did  not  think  of  sparing  himself. 

Dr.  Aikman  was  licensed  in  1847  by  the 
Fourth  Presbytery  of  New  York  and  later  in 
tbe  same  year  was  ordained  by  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Association  of  Rhode  Island.  Serving 
for  a  short  time  as  a  stated  snpply  in  the 
Washingtonville,  R.  I.,  and  then  for  nearly 
two  years  assisting  Dr.  Beaman  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  he  entered 
upon  his  first  pastorate  in  the  Third  Presby¬ 
terian  Chnrch  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  This  chnrch 
he  organized  and  served  for  seventeen  years, 
through  his  efforts  securing  for  it  its  edifice. 
In  1869  Dr.  Aikman  accepted  a  call  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Chnrch  of  Madi«on,  N.  J.,  where  he 
labored  for  twenty-five  years,  until  feeling  the 
bnrden  of  pastoral  dnties  to  be  beyond  his 
strength,  in  1894  he  laid  down  his  charge.  Not 
only  in  the  pastorate  bnt  in  Presbytery  and 
Synod,  in  tbe  canse  of  temperance  and  of  mis¬ 
sions  he  worked  with  zealous  spirit  and  untir¬ 
ing  effort.  His  long  life  strong  In  its  faith 
and  warm  in  its  love  has  been  most  fruitful  of 
good  that  still  lives. 

A  large  gathering  attended  tbe  funeral  which 
was  held  in  the  old  chnrch  in  which  be  had 
been  a  familiar  figure  for  so  many  years.  The 
service  was  brief  and  simple  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes,  and  then  they  laid  him  away 
in  his  grave  upon  the  hill-top  in  the  cemetery, 
where  he  had  often  stood  with  those  who  sor¬ 
rowed.  Dr.  Aikman  leaves  a  wife  and  one  son, 
and  many  friends  who  loved  him  and  were 
helped  by  his  strong,  sweet,  Christian  inflnence. 


THE  SUPREME  WORK  OF  THE  HOLT  SPIRIT. 

Rev.  John  Q.  Adams. 

“We  live  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.” 
More  attention  has  been  given  to  this  fact 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  than  in  any 
similar  period  of  the  Chnrch ’s  history.  More 
books  have  been  written,  more  sermons  and 
addresses  delivered  on  tbe  Person  and  Work 
of  the  Spirit  than  ever  before.  Mnoh  of  this 
has  been  well  said  and  has  deepened  Christian 
ezperienoe  and  advanced  the  work  of  the 
Chnrch.  Becanse  of  it  let  ns  thank  God  and 
take  oonrage. 

Bnt  in  contact  with  Christians  I  have  found 
a  vagueness,  an  indefiniteness,  with  reference 
to  the  whole  anbjeot,  which  has  been  painful 
and  surprising.  Many  earnest  Christians  say 
in  substance:  ”I  know  that  I  love  Jesus  Christ. 
I  am  oonaoious  of  his  presence  with  me  day  by 
day.  I  would  die  for  him.  But  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  what  yon  mean  when  yon  talk  about 


the  Spirit.  It  is  beyond  me.  I  do  not  know  him. 
Snch  teaching  cannot  be  for  me.  ”  It  is  a  real 
difficulty,  and  often  a  canse  of  mnch  sorrow. 

Now  what  is  the  trouble?  There  mast  be 
some  defect  in  mnch  of  the  current  teaching 
regarding  the  Spirit,  or  so  many  true  disciples 
would  not  be  in  the  dark,  and  suffering  loss  on 
account  of  it?  Will  not  the  remedy  be  found 
in  a  closer  adherence  to  Scripture  teaching? 
In  personal  experience  and  in  his  pulpit,  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  remove  this  difficulty 
by  calling  attention  to  the  truths  contained  in 
this  paper. 

Let  me  beg  the  reader  of  this  article  to  turn 
to  tbe  Gospel  according  to  John,  and  read  the 
following  passages :  Chap.  xiv.  15-21,  26;  xv. 
26-27;  xvi.  7-16. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ. 
They  are  the  norm  for  the  teaching  on  the 
Spirit’s  work.  They  are  the  magna  charla  of 
onr  spiritual  enfranchisement.  Nowhere  else 
are  we  told  at  such  length  jast  what  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  is,  and  it  is  here  told  ns  by  the 
supreme  Authority. 

Every  one  can  see  that  the  words  make  the 
Spirit’s  presence  and  work  all-important;  bat 
not  every  one  sees  that  they  connect  these  with 
the  presence  and  work  of  Jesns  Christ.  The 
Spirit  comes  not  to  make  himself  known,  but 
to  make  Christ  known.  Henceforth  the  two 
are  not  separate — he  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ — 
and  what  is  made  known  to  the  disciple  and 
to  tbe  world  is  Christ,  and  the  Spirit  only,  or 
chiefiy,  as  a  result  of  this  knowledge.  This  is 
not  all  these  words  contain,  bnt  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  things.  ;;  ^  Ml 

*'  Bnt  further.  These  passages  teach  that 
Christ  will  and  does  come  to  abide  in  and 
with  the  disciple  as  truly  as  does  the  Spirit. 

‘ '  I  will  not  leave  yon  desolate ;  I  come  to  yon,  ” 
not  in  some  far  away  fntnre  bat  after  a  briet 
separation,  the  ‘  ‘  little  while.  ”  *  They"^  shall 
sorrow  for  a  little  while,  bat  their  sorrow  shall 
be  turned  into  joy,  for  ”ye  shall  see  me,” 
“and  your  joy  no  one  taketh  away  from  you.” 
“I  will  manifest  myself  unto  him”  He  is  to 
be  the  ever-present,  abiding  Christ,  after  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit. 

Here,  then,  are  two  facts  which  seem  at  first 
inconsistent,  the  personal  presence  and  indwell¬ 
ing  of  the  Paraclete  and  of  tbe  Christ  at  tbe 
same  time  and  in  the  same  individual.  No 
wonder  the  disciples  were  perplexed.  He  was 
going  away  in  order  that  another  might  come. 
Yet  both.be  himself  and  that  other  were  to  be 
with  them.  How  can  these  things  be? 

Tbe  answer  is  not  fonnd  in  saying  that  the 
Spirit  takes  the  place  of  Christ,  is  a  substitute 
for  him.  This  is  a  common  statement,  which 
seems  to  mean  that  to  receive  Christ  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  life  is  one  thing ;  to 
receive  the  Spirit  is  another;  and  that  when 
tbe  latter  is  received  we  are  forced  to  grieve 
over  an  absent  Christ,  or  imagine  that  at  some 
time  he  will  come  to  us  in  a  more  helpful 
way.  How  far  short  of  the  fnlness  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  words  does  this  interpretation  fall  I 

The  Spirit’s  coming  does  not  exclude,  is  not 
a  snbstitnte  for,  the  coming  or  presence  of 
Jesns  Christ  with  the  believer,  bnt  is  its 
pledge  and  the  evidence  of  its  fulfilment. 
Otherwise  we  are  “orphans.”  In  a  more 
blessed  reality,  if  his  words  are  true,  is  he,  the 
living,  reigning  Christ,  to  be  with  us?  This  is 
the  very  summit  of  revealed  truth.  Whatever 
light  may  break  forth  from  God’s  Word  in  the 
future,  this  truth  will  not  be  eclipsed  or  sur¬ 
passed.  This  is  the  fundamental  teaching 
with  reference  to  the  Spirit’s  presence  and 
work  in  and  with  the  believer.  Other  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  in  harmony  with  it.  Let  ns  take  it  in 
its  fulness. 

1.  Where  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Spirit! 
where  the  Spirit  is,  there  is  Christ;  for  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of 


Christ.  In  Christian  experience  yon  cannot 
separate  the  two.  If  one  dwells  with  the- 
Christian,  so  does  the  other.  Christ  is,  and 
the  Spirit  is,  at  the  same  time  and  nnder  like 
conditions,  abiding  in  the  disciple. 

2.  We  come  to  know  the  Spirit  through 
knowing  Christ.  To  make  ns  “know  him,  and 
the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  his  sufferings,  becoming  conformed 
ante  his  death,”  is  the  very sam and  substance 
of  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  He  does  not  come 
to  make  himself  known,  bat  “ho  shall  glorify 
me :  for  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  de¬ 
clare  it  unto  you.  ” 

You  do  not  know  the  Spirit?  Bat  yon  know 
Christ?  Then  yon  know  the  Spirit,  and  jast 
to  the  extent  which  you  know  the  Christ. 
Yoa  have  come  to  know  Jesns  Christ  becanse 
the  Spirit  is  with  yon  and  has  made  yon  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Christ. 

3.  The  supreme  evidence  of  the'Spirit’s  pres¬ 
ence  with  any  disciple — not  the  only  evidence 
— is  growing  Christlikeness.  How  often  it  has 
been  made  to  consist  of  something  else!  Elo¬ 
quence  in  speaking,  great  success  in  some  form 
of  work,  or  the  holding  of  some  peculiar 
views,  are  some  of  these  so-called  evidences. 
Possibly  they  may  be  signs  of  the  Spirit’s 
presence,  but  they  are  worthless  as  snch,  un¬ 
less  the  greater  sign  appears,  growth  into  the 
image  of  him  whom  the  Spirit  is  continnally 
revealing.  He  dwells  in  you.  How  do  yon 
know?  Because  yon  have  the  mind  of  Christ, 
and  he  is  with  and  in  yon. 

4.  With  this  understanding  ofjChrist's  words 
the  difficulty  mentioned  above  disappears,  and 
we  are  kept  from  many  of  those  foolish,  ex¬ 
travagant,  fantastical  and  fanatical  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Spirit’s  work  often  heard.  For 
among  the  mnch  needed  things  of  to  day  is  a 
discernment  of  the  Spirit  (1  John  iv.  1-6). 

Canandaiqua,  N.  Y. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  John  T.  Mills  D.  D. ,  formerlyfpastor 
at  Greenwich,  is  now  in  California, 'ready  to 
supply  pulpits  when  not  engaged  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist. 

The  Rev.  Watson  J,  Yonng'’'of'  Hillman, 
Mich.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  church  at  Burr 
Oak  in  that  state. 

The  Rev.  Francis  A.  Strongh  of^Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  is  now  pastor  of  the  chnrch  of  Plain - 
well,  Mich.  The  young  men  of  this  chnrch  aro 
especially  earnest  in  winning  their  companions 
to  Christ. 

The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Addison  Henry  D.  D.  wiU'be’  cele¬ 
brated  at  Princeton  Presbyterian  ICbnroh, 
Philadelphia,  on  Sunday,  Jane'3,  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  pastor,  and  an  anniversaryjof  th» 
Sunday-school.  On  Tuesday  evening,  June  5, 
a  ministerial  reception  will  be  given,  and  on 
Wednesday,  June  6,  a  children’s  reception,  and 
in  the  evening  the  qhnroh  organizations  will 
meet.  On  Thursday,  June  7,  at  8  ‘P.  M.  there- 
will  be  a  congregational  reception  to  the  pastor. 

Tbe  Rev.  George  F.  Sheldon  of  Hastings, 
Mioh.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  chnrch  at 
Stnrgis,  in  that  state,  and  entered  on  his  labors 
there  under  favorable  auspices. 

The  Rev.  Charles  G.  Lowrie,  recently  of  th» 
Taos  field.  New  Mexico,  has  taken  'charge  of 
the  ohnrches  of  Rockfield  and  Rook  Creek,  Ind. 

The  Rev.  R.  L.  Campbell  of  Grand  Ridge, 
Ill.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  of  Henry- 
in  the  same  state. 

The  Rev.  Dikran  H.  Rajebyan,  an  Armenian 
minister,  will  take  the  steamer  Etruria  of 
Ounard  Line,  from  New  York,  on  July  7.  H» 
has  accepted  the  call  from  the  first  Evangelical 
Church  at  Hadjin,  Turkey. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

THE  WESTMINSTER  THEOLOGY.* 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  volnminons 
works  which,  in  one  way  and  another,  have 
discussed  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  its 
theological  ontcome,  Professor  Morris’s  volume 
has  a  character,  scope  and  plan  of  its  own  and 
must  be  recognized,  both  in  design  and  execu¬ 
tion,  as  a  new  contribution  to  the  subject. 

The  work  is  done  in  a  way  which  brings  the 
Westminster  Confession  into  comparison  with 
other  Creeds  and  Confessions,  and  exhibits  the 
Westminster  theology  in  its  vital,  historical 
and  critical  relations  with  the  Confessions  of 
other  branches  of  the  Protestant  Chnrch,  with 
the  ancient  Creeds,  and  to  some  extent  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  symbols.  Val¬ 
uable  illustration  is  sometimes  given  by  ex¬ 
tending  these  comparative  studies  far  enough 
to  take  in  the  more  important  Confessions 
which  have  been  regarded  as  erratic  or 
defective.  The  yet  more  important  service  is 
rendered  of  bringing  certain  points  of  this 
venerable  Confession  into  relation  with  tbe 
mind  and  heart  of  the  modern  church  as  seen 
in  the  proposed  revisions  which  are  now 
pressed  with  more  or  less  seriousness  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Presbyterians. 

This  exhibition  of  the  main  points  of  tbe 
Westminster  theology  in  their  comparative  re¬ 
lations  with  other  Confessions  and  other  forms 
of  belief,  ancient  and  modern,  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  richest  and  finest  achievement  of 
the  work.  It  is  not  only  a  superb  way  of  vin¬ 
dicating  the  Westminster  theology,  by  showing 
how  much  broader  in  grasp  and  catholic  spirit 
this  Confession  is  than  those  which  come  into 
comparison  with  it,  but  it  is  even  better  as 
a  method  of  expounding  and  illustrating  the 
subject  by  giving  every  part  its  proper  histori¬ 
cal  setting  and  relation  with  the  faith  of  the 
Chnrch  in  all  ages  and  all  countries. 

The  spirit  of  the  work  is  ideal  in  its  freedom 
from  dogmatism  and  offensive  tactics  in  all 
forms.  The  new  critical  theology  is  not  for 
Dr.  Morris.  He  sees  danger  ahead  in  some 
forms  of  evolution,  and  distrusts  the  naturalis¬ 
tic  methods  which  are  coming  into  notice. 
Bat,  clear  as  it  seems  to  him  that  these  teach¬ 
ings  are  dangerous  and  subversive,  he  does  not 
break  away  from  the  true  and  supreme  test  of 
the  believer.  These  golden  words  express  the 
result  of  all  his  long  watchings  and  experi¬ 
ences:  “All  such  questionings  and  teachings, 
from  whatever  source,  are  to  be  dealt  with, 
not  with  dogmatic  bitterness  or  in  the  temper 
of  partisanship,  or  by  the  invocation  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  pains  and  penalties,  but  rather  with  the 
most  temperate  discrimination  and  fairness, 
with  a  more  thorough  scholarship,  and  with 
appropriate  charity  and  sympathy  toward 
errorists,  yet  with  supreme  fidelity  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  essence  of  the  truth,  and  in  the 
serenest  confidence  that  the  Word  of  God  will 
abundantly  justify  itself  before  the  judgment 
and  the  conscience  of  manhood.  ’  ’ 

The  striking  and  characteristically  Christian 
note  in  the  whole  book  and  that  which  gives 
it  the  gentle,  peaceful  prevalence  it  has,  is 
the  author’s  noble  and  really  profound  thought 
that  the  unity  of  Ohristendom  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  line  of  a  common  sentiment  or  union  as 
to  the  practical  life,  as  in  a  deeper  union,  at 
the  root,  as  to  the  substantial  verities  which 
are  the  support  and  framework  of  the  Faith. 
One  passage  from  the  Preface  (p.  vii. )  makes 
this  point  too  well  to  be  omitted:  “Such  sym- 

•Theology  of  the  Westminster  Symbols.  A  Commen¬ 
tary,  Historical,  Doctrinal,  Practical,  on  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  and  the  Related  Formularies 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches ;  By  Edward  D.  Morris, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Systematic  Theo¬ 
logy  In  Lane  Theological  Sem'nary.  The  Champlin 
Press,  Columbus,  Ohio.  $3,6Q, 


bolic  studies,  diligently  and  conscientiously 
pursued  in  an  irenio  spirit,  will  tend  more  and 
more  helpfully  to  bring  into  clearer  light,  not 
the  small  distinctions  and  controversies  of 
Protestantism,  but  rather  those  grand  under¬ 
lying  unities  which  constitute  its  chief  strength 
and  excellence — unities  which  must  be  appre¬ 
ciated  in  much  larger  measure  before  Protes- 
tautism  cau  accomplish  its  supreme  mission  of 
evangelizing  the  world  for  Christ.”  Would 
that  Protestants  the  world  over  might  see 
how  profoundly  true  these  words  are  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  present  work,  with  its  plain  deal¬ 
ing,  its  peaceful  spirit,  its  earnest  searchings 
into  truth  to  find  the  common  ground  on  which 
all  may  unite  and  must  unite  at  lasL  is  a 
good,  honest  and  most  Christian  attempt  to  get 
together  on  the  foundation  that  must  unite  us 
in  the  end. 

The  work  begins  with  a  general  introduction 
on  Creeds  in  theory  and  in  history.  Perhaps  the 
most  useful  part  of  this  chapter  is  the  account 
of  the  Assembly  itself,  its  composition,  the 
analysis  of  its  membership  and  of  its  work. 
How  many,  for  e.vample,  of  those  who  accept 
its  Confession  know  that  the  Assembly  con¬ 
tinued  its  sessions  for  more  than  five  years 
from  July  1,  1643,  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
two  hundred  laborious  sessions  a  year,  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty-three  in  all?  It  had  au 
aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  mem¬ 
bers  and  was  carefully  chosen  to  represent  all 
respectable  varieties  of  opinion  as  to  doctrine 
and  church  order  in  the  three  kingdoms.  John 
Cotton  of  Boston,  Hooker  of  Hartford,  Daven¬ 
port  of  New  Haven  were  invited,  but  could 
not  be  present.  It  was  probably  as  able,  judi¬ 
cious  and  representative  a  Synod  as  was  ever 
convened  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church. 

It  began  its  work  with  one  of  the  grandest 
pieces  of  work  in  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
dogmatics,  the  definition  of  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture.  Dr.  Morris  quotes 
the  late  Dean  Stanley’s  emphatic  opinion  that 
the  article  on  Justification  in  the  Decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  and  this  Westminster 
chapter  on  Holy  Scripture  are  the  two  ablest 
presentations  in  the  whole  series  of  Christian 
symbols. 

Dr.  Morris's  exposition  of  the  chapter  is  as 
fine  as  anything  in  his  book.  He  makes  no 
attempt  to  adjust  it  to  the  modern  critical  the¬ 
ory.  He  admits  that  it  needs  revision  to 
bring  it  abreast  of  tbe  present  standards  of 
knowledge.  It  is  appreciative  rather  than  crit¬ 
ical;  but  intelligent,  definite,  appreciation 
happens  to  be  tbe  very  thing  most  needed  in 
matters  of  this  nature. 

This  method  and  tone  hold  through  the  whole 
book.  It  is  the  exposition  of  an  intelligent 
appreciative  student  who  knows  the  limitations 
and  difficulties  of  the  subject,  whose  mind  is 
open  to  the  new  light  that  God  throws  on  his 
Church,  who  shows  himself  always  the  judicious 
friend  of  judicious  revision,  and  who  before  be 
revises  wants  to  make  sure  that  he  has  really 
appreciated  tbe  old  symbol  at  Its  best,  broadest 
and  truest. 

The  work  suffers  much  from  condensation, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Trinity,  for  example, 
which  does  not  come  up  to  the  full,  luminous 
and  helpful  exposition  by  the  late  Dr.  Harris. 
The  modem  aspect  of  some  of  the  doctrines  is 
meagerly  treated,  as  for  example,  the  incarna¬ 
tion  and  the  divine  immanence.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  develop  the  relation  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  to  some  of  the 
most  fraitfnl  modem  thinking  on  the  atone¬ 
ment,  to  McCleod  Campbell’s,  for  example. 
Suoh  minute  development  is  happily  not  re¬ 
quired  for  the  full  effect  of  suoh  a  piece  of 
work  as  is  undertaken  in  this  volume.  Dr. 
Morris  has  stmok  out  with  a  strong  hand  the 
main  ontlines  of  a  great  system  of  divine 
trath.  He  has  vindicated  the  substantial  vital¬ 


ity  of  the  Confession  on  which  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  rests,  has  done  it  in  a  splendidly 
systematic  manner,  and  in  the  broadest  and 
fullest  comparison  with  other  Christian  Con¬ 
fessions.  This  is  enough  for  any  one  life  and 
in  the  present  volume  it  stands  as  the  ripe 
fruit  of  a  long  life  of  good  thinking  and  rich 
Christian  experience.  His  book  is  practically 
a  compendium  of  the  working  theology  of  tho 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Northwest  under  Three  Flags  1635- 
1796.  By  Charles  Moore.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  $2. 60. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  this  volume 
should  have  tbe  marvelous  literary  charm 
which  has  invested  Mr.  Parkman’s  histories 
with  the  fascination  of  romance.  Mr.  Moore 
has,  however,'  marked  ont  his  own  plan,  studied 
the  subject  in  the  original  authorities,  and 
given  ns  a  compact  history  which  has  a  char¬ 
acter  of  its  own'^and  will  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  He  begins  with  Jacques  Cartier  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  carries  the  history  on 
through|che  period  of  British  occupation  and 
down  to  the  surrender  of  Detroit  by  the  British 
to  Capt.  Moses  Porter  and  the  occupation  of 
Fort  Niagara  by  the  Americans.  The  light 
that  shines  on  the  history  of  New  France  is 
that  of  great  pioneers,  great  names,  great  mis¬ 
sionaries,  individual  heroes  and  heroisms, 
rather  than  the  development  of  a  strong  people 
and  a  strong  civilization  It  is  a  history  which 
reveals  both  tbe  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  France  and  the  French  character.  It  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
races  that  in  1643,  nine  years  after  Champlain 
discovered  Lake  Huron,  the  entire  French 
population  of  New,[Franoe  numbered  about  300, 
while  the  four  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut  aud  New  Haven  could 
count  abont  24,000.  The  story  of  this  struggle 
as  generally  told  has  its  end  in  the  downfall  of 
Quebec  and  the  snrrender  of  New  France  to 
the  English.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Moore’s  work 
is  that  it  finds  the  final  settlement  in  the  read¬ 
justment  which  settled  the  boundaries  between 
the  English  in  the  North  and  the  United  States 
in  the  South.  The  whole  work  is  focused  to 
this  point  of  view.  It  is  a  conception  which 
has  required  the  whole  history  to  be  retold 
and  in  a  measure  restudied.  Mr.  Moore  has 
done  his  work  in  a  thorough,  critical  way, 
with  an  American  heart  but  with  candor  and 
knowledge. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Christian  classic. 
Stepping  Heavenward,  by  Elizabeth  Prentiss, 
( Asbury  Park,  N.  J. )  comes  to  ns  fresh  from 
the  press  and  enriched  with  a  new  sketch  of 
the  author  and  her  work  by  her  husband,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Prentiss.  Stepping  Heavenward  was 
published  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
Its  author  was  already  well  and  favorably 
known  by  her  charming  Little  Susy’s  Six 
Birthdays,  and  other  books  for  children.  In 
the  new  work  she  struck  another  note,  rose 
higher  and  on  stronger  wing.  Tbe  book  cap¬ 
tured  the  Christian  public  at  once.  It  was  print¬ 
ed  as  a  serial  in  Tbe  Advance  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Prentiss  tells  the  story  of  the  book  in  this 
new  edition.  It  reads  like  a  romance.  To 
many  of  its  readers  it  became  the  turning  point 
of  their  lives.  One  lady  writes  that  she  has 
lived  on  the  book  as  on  a  mirror  reflection  of 
the  Bible  and  has  read  it  through  fifty  or  sixty 
times.  A  Methodist  clergyman  writes  that  he 
has  read  it  through  twelve  times.  Prof.  A. 
B.  Bruce  of  Scotland  had  it  read  aloud  to  him 
on  his  dying  bed.  And  so  the  story  goes  on. 
It  is  bard  to  say  in  a  word  what  the  power  of 
the  book  is,  as  it  is  bard  to  say  what  it  is  in 
Mrs.  Prentiss’s  hymn,  “More  love  to  Thee,  O 
Christ,  ”  which  gives  it  such  a  hold  on  all  who 
sing  it,  whether  believers  or  not.  It  is  enough 
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that  God  has  made  both  the  book  and  the  hymn 
chosen  Teseels  to  carry  his  truth  home  to  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  new  edition  is  a  worthy 
setting  of  an  old  jewel.  It  tells  a  story  which 
will  never  grow  old— the  story  of  a  human 
hMTt  under  the  providential  leadings  of  God, 
the  inflnences  of  grace  and  the  operation  of 
the  Word.  (M.  W.  Pennypacker,  Asbnry  Park, 
N.  J.  fl.60.) 

It  is  wonderful  how  many  pens  have  gone 
to  work  on  the  Sonth  African  War,  and  how 
the  public  interest  in'them  all  stands  still  at 
the  flood.  Toward*  Pretoria,  by  Julian  Ralph, 
Special  War  Oorrespondent  to  the  Daily  Mail, 
is  the  latest  that  comes  to  band.  It  reports  in 
fnll  and  intelligent^detail  the  war  to  the  relief 
of  Kimberley,  and,  in  summary,  the  subsequent 
history  to  the  hoisting^of  the  British  flag  at 
Bloemfontein.  The*  map  of  the  seat  of  war  is 
the  best  in  all*  respects  which  we  have  yet 
examined,  not^.excepting  the  large  scale  maps 
issued  by  the  War  Department.  The  little 
book  opens 'with'a^neat  introduction  on  the 
events  and^conditions'wbich  led  to  the  war. 

( Stokes.  |1. 35. ) 

Young  People'*  Societies,  by  Leonard  Woolsey 
Bacon  and*  Charles  Addison  Northrop,  both 
of  Norwich,  _Conn.,  belongs  in  the  Handbooks 
for  Practical  ^Workers  in  Church  and  Philan¬ 
thropy,  edited  by  Samuel  Macanley  Jackson, 
Professor  of^ChurchJHistory  in  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  is^a'comprehensive  manual  of  the 
principal^organizations  in  onr  churches,  their 
history,  constitutional  character  and  work. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Northrop  has  enriched  the  book 
with  statistics  and  condensed  information  as 
to  headquarters  ^uid^organs.  He  has  added  a 
convenient  bibliography  of  nsefnl  books  on  the 
subject  with^prioes'and  publishers.  (Lentilhon 
and  Company.  1, 50Jcents. ) 

The  lateat*and]jby  no  means  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  attractive  series  of  “The  Temple 
Primers’’  are  Roman  History,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  Jnlins  Koch  by  Lionel 
D.  Barnett  M.A.  An  ideal  piece  of  historic 
brevity  in  statement,  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment;  and  The  Civilization  of  India^  Romish 
C.  Dntt,  well]  illustrated  and  provided  with 
three  maps — Northern  India,  Southern  India 
and  Akbar’s  Empire.  This  primer  presents  in 
a  nutshell  the  facts  of  the  early  Aryan  civiliza¬ 
tion.  (Macmillan.  40  cents  each. ) 

Lovers  Always,  A  Wedding  Souvenir,  by  F. 
B.  Meyer  B.A.^  Neat,  convenient  and  a  good 
Christian  reminder.  (Revell.  76  cents.) 

A  iroman’s  Paris.  This  handbook  has  the 
first  reqnisite]for^a  woman’s  nse  that  it  is  neat 
and  dainty*in’its*mannfaotnre.  For  the  next 
it  is  a  praoticalf’ handbook  for  every-day  living 
in  the  Frenoh'oapital,  ’’  and  for  the  next  point  it 
is  prepared  to  meetjthe  needs,  convenience  and 
taste  of  Amerioanjladies  visiting  Paris,  not 
for  literary  orXprofessional  reasons  nor  in  a 
fierce  hnrry,  bnt*wishing  to  see  what  is  most 
worth  seeing.  (Small,  Maynard.  |1.25. ) 

We  note  also  the'pnblication  in  pamphlet 
form  of  the  paper 'read  before  the  New  York 
State  Commerce  Convention  at  Utica  in  Octo¬ 
ber  last  by  John' J.  Platt,  The  Canals  of  ^iew 
York  State  a  Hindrance  to  its  Commercial  Pros¬ 
perity.  It  presents  very  fnlly  the  argument 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  railways  can 
do  the  work  cheaper  and  without  expense  to 
the  state.  It  does  not  show  what  would  take 
place  if  the  competition  of  the  canals  was  with¬ 
drawn. 

When  once  we  get  the  book  located,  the  free 
and  breezy  title  of  Margaret  Watner  Mosley’s 
Down  North  and  Up  Along  notifies  the  reader 
what  manner  of  book  it  is — qnite  free  and  nn- 
conventionsd,  with  plenty  of  good  sense,  a 
trifle  jannty  in  its  tone,  a  very  good  reminder 
to  one  who  has  seen  the  Provinces  and  a  very 


good  introduction  to  one  who  has  not,  by  an 
antbor  who  troubles  herself  very  little  about 
what  the  history  or  poetry,  literature  or 
science  of  the  country  may  be,  but  writes  with 
a  sort  of  contagions  confidence  that  she  has  seen 
enough  with  her  own  eyes  to  make  as  good  a 
book  as  anyone  need  ask  for.  (Dodd,  Mead. 
11.60.) 

William  Bement  Lent  has  given  ns  a  fresh 
and  refreshing  book  on  the  Holy  Land  from 
Landau,  Saddle  and  Palanquin.  He  saw  things 
with  his  own  eyes  and  writes  down  what  he 
saw,  with  very  little  echo  of  the  dragoman  or 
reflection  of  the  guide  book.  His  attitude 
toward  the  traditional  rites  and  legends  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  very  much  that  of  a  Crom¬ 
wellian  Ronndhead.  The  less  love  of  legend, 
however,  the  more  love  of  reality.  The  repu¬ 
diation  of  shams  seems  only  to  invigorate  him 
for  the  higher  acts  of  rational  faith  and  rever¬ 
ence.  The  charm  of  the  book  is  the  freshness 
of  it,  its  freedom  from  learned  lore  and  the 
fresh  form  given  to  the  old  story.  (Bonnell, 
Silver.  |1.50. ) 

Home  Nursing,  by  Eveleen  Harrison,  will 
undoubtedly  be  of  much  service,  being  simple, 
easily  understood  by  ‘  ‘  laymen’  ’  and  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  cover  ordinary  emergencies. 
It  aims  to  be  of  nse  in  the  many  cases  of  slight 
illness  where  the  services  of  a  trained  nurse 
are  not  required,  and  offers  the  “ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  which  is  worth  the  pound  of  cure.’’ 
Many  of  the  rules  and  much  of  the  advice 
might  well  be  “writ  large’’  in  our  nurseries 

and  homes.  (Macmillan.  |i. ) - By  the 

Marshes  of  Minas,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  the  heart  of  a  lover  and  the 
tongue  of  a  poet,  when  he  tells  the  stories  of 
the  land  he  loves,  the  land  of  Acadia.  The 
twelve  romances  in  this  book*are  all  laid  in 
the  country  made  immortal  by  Longfellow  in 
“Evangeline,’’  and  occurred  in  that  pictur¬ 
esque  and  pathetic  period  when  Nova  Scotia 
was  passing  from  the  French  to  the  English 
regime.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Roberts’s  earlier  books  will  welcome  this  new 

comer.  (Silver,  Burdett.  $1.25.) - Laos 

Folk  Lore  of  Farther  India,  by  Katherine 
Neville  Fleeson.  As  the  thoughts  of  many  are 
turning  towards  the  great  Ecumenical  Council 
in  New  York  City,  everything  connected  with 
missions,  missionaries  and  the  people  among 
whom  the  missionaries  work  is  of  interest. 
These  folk  stories  from  Laos  are  for  the  first 
time  translated  and  written  down.  They  are 
orally  preserved  in  these  provinces  of  Farther 
India,  just  as  they  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  and  are  very 
much  the  kind  of  tale  primitive  people  tell 
their  children,  the  world  over.  The  translator 
having  lived  among  these  people  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  and  knowing  their  language  well,  has 
given  these  stories  to  ns  in  a  very  attractive 
form;  They  will  be  particnlarly  welcome  to 
students  of  folk  lore.  (Revell.  76  cents.) 

- About  My  Father's  Business,  by  Austin 

Miles.  The  author  says  in  his  Preface  that  he 
has  spent  ten  years  collecting  the  incidents  and 
experiences  related  in  this  book.  If  these  are 
the  only  facts  he  has  fonnd  in  visiting  differ¬ 
ent  churches  and  communities,  he  has  been 
peculiarly  unfortnnate,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  tone  of  his  book  is  carping  and  severe. 
He  seems  never  to  have  fonnd  a  church  among 
the  Methodists  (whom  he  particularly  scores) 
where  true  earnest  work  is  being  done.  The 
rich  men  he  met  were  selfish,  scheming  and 
worldly,  the  clergymen  were  toadies,  high 
livers  and  selfish,  and  altogether  he  has  drawn 
a  very  unfair  picture  of  the  religions  life  of 
the  present  day.  Ohurch  members  do  not  lay 
themselves  out  to  break  up  missions.  They 
do  not  devote  their  evenings  to  “Pink  Teas’’ 
in  the  church  parlors.  Nor  are  the  clergy 


dabblers  in  stocks  and  oppressors  of  the  poor. 
As  “a  true  follower  of  Christ, ’’ the  author 
hopes  that  the  clergy  will  stop  theological  con¬ 
troversies,  the  discussion  of  higher  criticism 
and  the  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  social 
and  soup  element.  The  bitter  tone  of  the  book 
snggets  that  the  author  might  have  made  a 
more  inspiring  story,  had  he  in  his  ten  years’ 
study  carried  with  him  chapter  xiii.  of  Paul’s 
first  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  (The  Mershon 

Company.  |1.60. ) - There  is  still  plenty  of 

room  among  the  lives  of  St.  Panl  for  snch  a 
re-telling  of  the  history  as  we  have  in  A  Life  of 
St.  Paul  for  the  Young,  by  George  Lndington 
Weed.  The  author's  point  is  to  tell  the  story 
straight  on  in  its  natural  order,  with  as  much 
collateral  aid  from  history  and  well -founded 
conjecture  as  is  required  to  make  a  connected 
whole  of  Paul's  life  from  the  boy  to  the  apostle, 
to  bring  it  into  its  natural  relations  and 
supply  the  atmosphere  and  color  of  reality. 
Among  all  the  many  lives  of  St.  Panl  we  re¬ 
call  none  which  has  the  character  or  fills  the 
place  of  this  one  by  Mr.  Weed.  (George  W. 
Jacobs  and  Company,  Philadelphia.  50  cents. ) 

LITERARY  hOTES. 

The  June  Critic  will  contain  the  first  of  two 
papers  by  Christian  Brinton  on  Qneen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  etchings  when  she  was  a  pupil  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer. 

We  strongly  advise  onr  readers  to  stndy 
President  Thwing’s  paper  in  the  current  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Century  Magazine  on  the  results  of 
his  inquiry  into  the  popular  ignorance  of  the 
Bible  and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it. 

Hubert  Vos,  the  Dutch- American  painter,  is 
now  at  work  on  a  complete  series  of  the  world’s 
races.  He  has  finished  between  twenty  and 
thirty.  Four  will  be  shown  in  an  article  on 
the  subject  by  Charles  de  Kay  in  the  June 
Century.  sidM  .Ml  -Ml 

The  Revells  are  to  publish  in  book  form  the 
testimonies  given  at  the  World’s  Conference 
of  Missions  on  Opium  and  Liquor  Traffics  as 
Hindrances  to  Missions,  edited  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  aided  by  the  Misses  Leitch, 
formerly  missionaries  in  Ceylon.  Persons  who 
have  information  to  communicate  are  invited 
to  address  the  editors,  210  Delaware  avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.  _ ^  ^  J  ^ 

The  Delineator  for  Jnne  contains  a. well  illus¬ 
trated  article  on  the  Paris  Exposition,  describ¬ 
ing  the  opening  ceremonies  and  the  chief  objects 
of  interest,  also  an  article  on  American  Women 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  showing  how  much 
their  interest  has  helped  onr  exhibits.  An¬ 
other  paper  is  on  the  Founders  of  Women’s 
Colleges,  one  of  a  series.  The  departments 
have  much  of  practiced  value  to  housekeepers 
cmd  gardeners. 

The  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Jour¬ 
nal  tor  May  and  Jnne  is  a  striking  number 
with  uncommonly  good  work  in  it,  as  tor  ex¬ 
ample  the  papers  on  Relics  of  the  Stone  Age 
from  Puget  Sound  and  the  Archaeology  of 
Ethical  Ideas.  The  surprise  of  the  number  is 
a  paper  by  the  editor,  Stephen  Denison  Peet 
Ph.D.  on  Coast  and  Maritime  Structures, 
which  goes  far  to  prove  the  proposition  that 
‘  ‘  the  coasts  of  America  are  as  go^  a  place  for 
the  stndy  of  the  beginnings  of  architecture  as 
Denmark  or  even  the  regions  of  Mesopotamia.  ’  ’ 
(5817  Madison  Avenue,  Chicago.  |4peranDnm. ) 

The  Scribners  are  making  good  progress  with 
the  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Stockton’s  books. 
Fonr  new  volumes  are  published,  each  with  a 
frontispiece  by  a  different  artist. 

Honghton,  Miffiin  and  Company  have  in  press 
fonr  of  Mr.  Howell’s  exquisitely  humorous  and 
refined  forces  which  have  never  before  gotten 
beyond  the  magazines  in  which  they  were  pub¬ 
lished. 

An  extremely  interested  Ruskin  exhibition 
is  to  be  held  at  Coniston  Institute  in  July, 
August  and  September.  It  will  comprise  (1) 
portraits,  paintings,  engravings,  photographs 
andbnsts;  (2)  views  of  places  related  to  his 
work;  (8)  drawings,  original  and  engraved; 
(4)  manuscripts  of  his  works;  (5)  books  by 
him,  various  editions  and  rare  volumes;  (6) 
pictures  and  en^p-avings  by  Turner  and  others, 
illnstrative  of  his  work ;  (7)  Rnskiniana  in  gen¬ 
eral  It  is  likely  that  the  outcome  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  a  permanent  Rnskin  museum  at 
Coniston. 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

MONDAY  MORNING. 

The  Freedmen’g  Board, 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  said  this  morning  in 
the  oonrse  of  debate  on  the  Westchester  Over¬ 
ture,  that  this  wonld  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  Overtnring  Assembly.  It  certainly  deserves 
the  name  of  the  deliberate  Assembly.  With 
the  most  delightful  spirit  and  with  many 
strong  and  striking  utterances,  the  business  of 
this  Assembly  still  remained  to  be  done  when 
the  body  met  this  morning.  Things  will  per¬ 
haps  move  more  rapidly  in  future. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Freed- 
men’s  Board  was  eloquently  presented  by  Dr. 
E.  Trumbull  Lee  of  Oincinnati,  who  made  a 
number  of  impressive  statements.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  them  all  is  perhaps  the  degree  of 
self-support  to  which  the  colored  people  have 
attained.  With  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  still  illiterate  the  members  of  our  colored 
church  and  patrons  of  our  schools  (less  than 
20,000  in  number)  gave  last  year  over  $72,000 
for  church  and  school  purposes;  that  is,  one- 
third  of  their  entire  expense.  Well  might  Dr. 
Lee  say  that  the  report  of  the  Board  demon¬ 
strates  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  Another 
striking  fact  is  the  providential  aid  that  has 
come  to  this  Board.  On  January  2,  1899,  with 
the  largest  interest  bearing  debt  of  their  his¬ 
tory  weighing  upon  them,  with  over  $9,000  of 
salary  due  that  day  and  not  a  cent  in  sight, 
a  check  for  $10,000  was  received  from  an  utterly 
unknown  friend,  and  from  that  hour  better 
times  set  in.  The  receipts  of  the  Board  last 
year,  $155,033.08,  were  $55, 099. 76  more  than  in 
the  previous  year,  entirely  wiping  out  the  debt 
of  $40,000.  But  new  work  must  be  under¬ 
taken.  Of  8,000,000  negroes,  only  3,000,000  are 
connected  with  any  church.  They  will  sink 
into  a  worse  condition  unless  the  Church 
greatly  increases  its  activities.  The  Board 
asks  for  $2(X),000  next  year.  Alluding  to  the 
reported  utterance  of  a  minister  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York,  yesterday,  advocating  a  prac¬ 
tical  re-enslavement  of  the  blacks,  and  calling 
emancipation  a  mistake.  Dr.  Lee  eloquently 
contrasted  it  with  our  great  Commission,  and 
the  illustration  afforded  by  the  Ethiopian 
ennnoh. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Cowan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
effectively  described  the  negro  problem  as  the 
most  important  problem  with  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  to  deal  within  our  own  borders.  It 
is  not  all  included  in  the  functions  of  our 
Board,  however,  since  its  proper  work  is  evan¬ 
gelization,  and  education  as  contributing  to 
that  end.  The  existence  of  nine  Presbyteries 
of  which  all  or  nearly  all  the  ministers  are 
colored,  suggests  the  magnitude  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  an  amazing  record  that  in  one  gen¬ 
eration  from  slavery  these  people  are  meeting 
one-third  of  the  expenses  of  their  churches  and 
schools  I  The  wide  interest  in  industrial 
education  is  founded  on  a  true  principle,  and 
we  include  industrial  training  in  our  schools, 
but  all  education  given  through  our  Board  must 
directly  contribute  to  evangelization. 

Two  remarkably  interesting  and  eloquent 
colored  speakers  were  called  to  the  platform 
by  Dr.  Lee:  Thomas  E.  Miller  LL. D.  the 
President  of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
College,  and  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Torrance  of  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  The  former  is  almost  white, 
a  lawyer,  born  in  the  rice  fields  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  English  is  not  spoken,  and  though 
a  doctor  of  laws,  still  finding  it  difficult  to 
speak  English,  as  it  is  his  custom  to  plead  the 
cause  of  his  clients  in  their  own  patois.  De¬ 
scribing  the  difficulty  with  which  he  attained 
to  a  legal  education,  he  eloquently  urged  a 
larger  work  for  bis  people. 

Mr.  Torrance,  apparently  a  full  blooded  negro, 
was  even  more  eloquent,  and  not  less  im¬ 
pressive.  He  won  salvos  of  applause  by  his 
statement  that  if  the  negro  problem  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Calvinism  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churoh,  it  wonld  be  solved  in  twenty  years. 
*‘God  has  committed  this  work  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
that.  We  don’t  ask  yon  to  shoulder  all  the 
responsibility  even  from  the  financial  stand¬ 
point.  We  want  to  become  self-supporting.” 
Again  be  won  long  applause  by  an  eloquent 
allusion  to  the  trust  which  the  Government 
reposed  in  the  black  regiments  in  the  Civil 
War  and  again  in  the  Spanish  War.  “Four 
thousand  colored  men  on  the  front  line  of  bat-, 
tie!  If  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War 
have  this  confidence  in  the  colored  man,  what 
then  ought  this  Churoh  to  do?  Place  ns  in  the 
front  line,  and  we  will  keep  back  the  enemy — 
Romanism,  superstition  and  vice!” 

As  Mr.  Torrance  left  the  platform.  Dr. 


Dickey  remarked:  “A  few  more  speeches  like 
that  will  do  us  no  harm.  ’  ’ 

Ministerial  Representation  In  Church  Judicatories. 

Intense  interest  was  felt  in  the  report  of 
Prof.  George  William  Knox  on  the  Overture 
of  the  Westchester  Presbytery.  Judging  from 
the  volume  of  sound,  no  other  motion  has  called 
forth  so  many  votes.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Assembly  of  1899  created  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Westchester  a  special  Committee  to 
draft  an  Overture  on  this  question.  The  Over¬ 
ture  reported  reads  as  follows : 

Shall  aectlon  2  of  chapter  10  of  the  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  be  amended  as  follows : 

II.  A  Presbytery  consists  of 

1.  Active  members,  namely,  all  pastors  and  one  rul¬ 
ing;  elder  from  each  congregation  within  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict  :  also  all  ministers  residing  In  such  district  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  presbytery,  or  a  superior  judicatory,  to 
some  particular  work  of  the  church  under  control  of  the 
appointing  judicatory,  while  engaged  In  such  work;  and 

2.  All  other  ministers  on  its  rolL 

In  Pi  esbytery  all  members  shall  have  the  right  to  sit 
and  speak,  to  serve  on  committees,  and  shall  be  eligible 
to  office :  bnt  active  members  only  may  vote.  No  pres¬ 
bytery  shall  consist  of  less  than  five  ministers  who  are 
active  members. 

Dr.  Knox  explained  it  as  dividing  the  minis¬ 
ters  on  the  roll  into  two  classes;  those  who 
having  responsibility  should  have  the  right  to 
vote  and  those  who  have  no  responsibility 
should  have  no  voice  in  determining  the  action 
of  this  Church.  The  latter  class  should  indeed 
have  full  rights  of  discussion,  might  be  elected 
to  serve  on  Committees  or  as  Commissioners 
to  Synod  and  General  Assembly,  but  they 
should  not  have  a  vote  in  Presbytery.  The 
first  class  wonld  include  all  pastors.  Stated 
Supplies,  Secretaries  of  the  Boards  of  the 
Church,  and  professors  of  institutions  under 
the  care  of  the  Church ;  these  should  vote  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  ministers  without 
charge,  or  honorably  retired,  secretaries  of 
societies  and  institutions  not  under  control  of 
the  Synods  or  of  General  Assembly  should  nut 
vote.  This  does  not  destioy  the  parity  of  the 
ministry ;  on  the  contrary,  it  restores  it.  At 
present  there  is  wide  disparity,  for  Pi  esbytery 
in  its  judicial  capacity  has  the  power  to  mar 
the  career  of  an  active  pastor,  while  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  Presbytery  falls  harmless  upon  a 
man  whose  occupation  is  independent  of  Pres¬ 
bytery.  If  this  overture  carries,  some  25  per 
cent,  of  ministers  will  lose  their  vote,  but 
their  wisdom  will  still  be  at  the  service  of  the 
Church ,  and  they  may  represent  it  in  Synod 
and  Assembly.  To  some  Presbyteries  this 
wonld  mean  nothing;  but  there  are  Presby¬ 
teries  in  which  five,  ten,  twenty,  even  sixty 
per  cent,  are  men  not  directly  engaged  in  the 
work  of  our  Church.  It  is  not  right  that  book 
and  insurance  agents.  Wall  street  brokers, 
teachers  and  secretaries  of  non-Presbyterian 
institutions  and  societies  should  have  equal 
power  with  active  ministers  and  elders  in  de¬ 
termining  the  work  of  the  Churoh. 

Dr.  Knox’s  motion  that  this  overture  be  sent 
down  to  the  Presbyteries  was  seconded  by  Dr. 
Richard  Harlan.  An  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Frank  Prime  of  New  York,  that  Honorably 
Retired  ministers  should  be  placed  on  the 
voting  list  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Pentecost  and 
Dr.  Kempshall,  the  latter  with  brilliant  wit, 
und  was  supported  by  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 
It  was  lost,  however,  and  the  motion  was  car¬ 
ried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  number 
of  voices  being  as  has  been  said  largely  in 
excess,  so  far  as  volume  of  sound  is  an  indica¬ 
tion,  of  those  on  any  other  motion.  The  over¬ 
ture  has  now  to  make  its  way  through  the 
Presbyteries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  large 
number  of  Presbyteries  whom  it  does  not  affect 
will  not  be  moved  bv  a  very  natural  sentiment 
to  overlook  the  fundamentally  important  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  here  involved. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Mlnldterlal  Education. 

President  G.  B.  Stewart  gave  the  report 
with  great  clearness  and  cogency,  siieaking  in 
high  commendation  of  the  present  system  of 
aid  to  students.  The  debt  of  $487,  (KX)  htu  been 
paid,  and  $7,216.41  left  in  the  treasury.  It 
was,  therefore,  recommended  that  aid  to  men 
in  colleges  and  theologies^  seminaries  shall  be 
increased  from  $75  to  $80  a  year,  and  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  academies  and  high  schools  from  $60 
to  $65.  The  important  subjects  are  a  more 
perfect  articulation  of  the  theological  with  the 
academic  curriculum,  a  more  perfect  sifting 
of  candidates,  and  a  better  system  for  the  re¬ 
payment  of  financial  aid  where  it  is  possible. 
Oonoeming  the  latter  point  a  number  of  over¬ 
tures  have  been  received,  on  points  already 
covered  by  the  Rules  of  the  Board.  This  is 


a  rather  discouraging  sign  of  indifference  or 
ignorance  or  both,  in  Dr.  Stewart’s  opinion. 

Of  commanding  importance  is  the  subject  of 
the  curriculum.  It  was  very  ably  discussed  at 
the  recent  Oongregational  Conference  by  Presi¬ 
dents  Hyde,  Slocum,  and  Moore,  and  a  number  of 
able  articles  on  the  subject  have  lately  appeared 
in  the  leading  magazines.  The  ablest  treatment 
of  the  subject  was  probably  that  of  the  inter- 
Presbyterial  Conference  held  at  Sewickly,  Pa  , 
(described  some  months  ago  in  The  Evangelist). 
This  is  just  now  the  problem  of  the  Churoh. 
The  whole  subject  of  ministerial  education  is 
much  larger  than  student  aid— it  includes  min¬ 
isterial  supply  as  well  as  theological  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  if  it  is  wisely  settled  the  dignity  of 
ministry  will  be  restored. 

To  turn  out  from  our  seminaries  a  ministry 
which  has  had  a  consecutive  and  adequate 
preparation  for  the  large  activities  and  superb 
opportunities  of  the  present  time  is  one  of  the 
difficult  problems  of  the  Board.  Its  out¬ 
come  will  be  in  future  “a  ministry  intelli¬ 
gently  and  fully  equipped  for  the  discharg<<  of 
its  many  duties.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Hodge,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  made 
a  brilliant  address,  of  which  the  chief  points 
were  embodied  in  three  warnings:  1.  In  our 
zeal  for  improvement  let  us  not  discourage  the 
ministry  of  the  present  day;  2.  let  os  not 
underestimate  improvements  already  made  in 
the  seminaries,  and  8.  let  ns  discriminate  care¬ 
fully  between  really  wise  improvements  and 
revolutionary  propositions.  The  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry  is  apart  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  the  Church  incurs  in  carrying  out  her 
work.  It  does  not  pauperize  them  for  they 
come  of  thrifty,  self-helpful  families,  cultured 
farmers’  and  ministers’  families;  they  come 
from  the  homes  where  God  goes  to  seek  his 
ministers.  In  this  connection  the  important 
report  of  a  Special  Committee  on  Ministerial 
Education  read  last  Friday  had  been  made  the 
next  order.  The  chairman.  Dr.  Niccolls,  read 
the  resolutions  which  were  six  in  number  and 
embodied  two  overtures  to  the  Presbyteries. 
They  called  forth  considerable  dieenssion,  es¬ 
pecially  one  looking  toward  tome  method  of 
repayment  of  the  moneys  granted  to  students. 
The  resolution  proposed  that  the  money  should 
be  considered  as  a  loan,  without  interest,  and 
that  a  credit  of  $150  should  be  given  for  every 
year’s  service  in  Mission  fields,  at  home  or 
abroad.  President  Stewart  strongly  argued  for 
making  all  such  appropriations  in  the  form  of 
an  interest  bearing  loan.  His  arguments 
touched  a  real  evil,  bnt  this  seemed  not  to  be 
perceived  by  the  audience.  Dr.  E.  Trumbull 
Lee  opposed  the  amendment  with  his  usual 
emphatic  eloquence,  and  after  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  it  was  lost.  Another  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  requiring  that  a  person  com¬ 
ing  from  foreign  countries  or  other  churches  or 
students  who  have  not  been  under  care  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  must  be  under  care  of  Presbytery  for 
at  least  one  year  before  being  licens^  to 
preach,  brought  out  considerable  discussion, 
bnt  was  passed,  bnt  at  a  later  period  it  was  re¬ 
considered  and  amended  to  give  some  degree  of 
liberty  to  the  Presbyteries  in  the  matter. 

An  incident  of  the  afternoon  was  the  request 
of  Dr.  Birch  that  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Shearer  be 
appointed  bis  counsel,  which  was  granted. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 

For  Revision  of  the  Book. 

In  response  to  a  number  of  overtures  asking 
for  a  revision  of  Chapter  XIII  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline  concerning  Judicial  Commissions, 
the  Committee  recognized  a  demand  that  ought 
to  be  regarded;  bnt  as  the  period  of  our  Assem¬ 
bly  is  insufficient  for  such  a  work,  a  Special 
Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
Rev.  Drs.  W.  M.  Rice,  B.  F.  Bittinger,  G.  W. 
F.  Birch  and  Elders  Judge  Lansing  and  J.  0. 
Gray,  to  prepare  a  revision  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  next  Assembly  and  publish  it  not 
later  than  March  1,  1901,  and  Presbyteries  are 
asked  to  send  suggestions  to  this  Committee, 
not  later  than  next  November  1. 

A  telegram  was  received  from  the  Cumber¬ 
land  General  Assembly  reciprocating  the  mes¬ 
sage  previously  sent  to  it  by  this  Assembly. 

Heme  Mlsdons. 

The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  was 
presented  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes  of  Pittsburgh ; 
bnt  as  the  document  had  not  then  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  typewriter,  he  asked  and 
received  permission  to  “put  the  cart  before 
the  horse,”  as  the  Moderator  humorously 
worded  the  motion,  and  first  made  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  addresses  yet  heard  by  this 
Assembly.  The  problem  of  the  ages,  he  said, 
is  the  salvation  of  the  world.  We  have  to 
reckon  with  three  forces :  the  soul  of  man  nn- 
(Continued  on  page  ts.) 
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DEATH  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPHST. 

Mark  vi.  14-29. 

Golden  Text. — Be  not  drunk  with  wine 
wherein  is  excess,  bnt  be  filled  with  the  Spirit. 

— Eph.  V.  18. 

Verse  14.  The  mission  of  the  Twelve  whom 
last  week  we  saw  commissioned  to  teach  and 
to  heal  the  sick  in  the  name  of  their  Master  no  feeling  now ; 


doubt  greatly  increased  the  fame  of  Jesns. 
King  Herod  heard,  says  our  Evangelist;  Luke 
(ix.  7)  adds  that  he  heard  of  all  that  was  done. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  as  Luke  says  he  was 
mnch  perplexed;  for  his  conscience  was  dis- 


when  the  revelries  of  the  splendid  '‘Behhaz* 
zar-feast,  ’  ’  as  Edersheim  calls  it,  had  reached 
their  height  the  daughter  of  Herodias  came 
in  and  danced  for  their  amusement,  receiving 
in  guerdon  the  foolishly  extravagant  promise 
of  any  gift  which  she  might  desire.  It  was 
perhaps  a  part  of  the  plan  that  she  should  con¬ 
sult  her  mother  as  to  the  nature  of  her  request, 
and  certainly  a  Herodias  would  see  here  her 
opportunity. 

Verses  25,  26.  There  is  a  sorrow  that  work- 
eth  death.  Such  was  the  character  of  Herod’s 
he  was  exceeding  sorry  that  he 


had  been  led  into  such  a  trap,  bnt  he  had  not 
courage  to  wrench  himself  from  it.  The  thing 
against  which  he  had  striven  for  months  was 
now  the  thing  he  must  do,  unless  he  could 
boldly  assert  himself  and  refuse  to  violate  his 


turbed.  John  the  Baptist  had  long  been  con-  conscience.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  do  mur- 
fined  in  ‘  *  the  hot  darkness’  ’  of  the  dungeon  keep  der,  but  he  was  ashamed  to  repudiate  a  drunken 
of  Mach»cros,  and  as  our  lesson  will  shortly  set  oath. 


forth  had  lately  been  there  put  to  death.  It 
is  difflcnU  to  understand  the  process  of  mind 
by  which  Herod,  a  Sadducee,  and  therefore  a 
materialist  (Acts  xxiii.  8)  came  to  hold  the 


Verses  27,  28.  The  struggle  was  evidently 
not  a  long  one.  Straightway  he  gave  command, 
and  the  dastardly  deed  was  done.  And  soon 
the  heartless  girl  received  into  her  hands  the 


curious  belief  that  John,  who  in  his  lifetime  charger  containing  the  gory  head,  and  brought 
did  no  miracle  (John  x.  41)  “had  graduated  in  it  to  her  equally  heartless  and  incomparably 
another  world’’  and  therefore  do  these  powers  more  vindictive  mother. 

work  in  him.  Verse  29.  The  disciples  of  John  were  per- 

Verses  16,  16.  That  the  mighty  works  of  mitted  to  lay  his  mutilated  body  in  the  tomb. 
Jesns  were  at  this  time  no  longer  received  with  Here  our  lesson  is  broken  off,  but  we  may  be 
the  frank  simplicity  of  the  earlier  months  of  permitted  to  gather  from  what  follows  the 
his  ministry  is  evident  from  these  various  at-  parallel  narrative  in  St.  Matthew,  that  in  their 
tempts  to  account  for  him.  We  know  that  grief  and  indignation  they  turned  first  of  all  to 
according  to  common  expectation  Elijah  the  Jesns,  to  whom  in  every  hour  of  sorrow, 
prophet  would  return  before  the  coming  of  the  temptation  or  bereavement  we  may  turn  with 
Messiah.  It  was  also  believed  that  others  of  certainty  of  receiving  the  sympathy  and  the 
the  old  prophets  would  also  appear.  Now  help  that  we  need. 

that  the  early  hope  that  Jesns  was  himself  the  — • - 

Messiah  was  fading  away,  because  he  took  no 
steps  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke  and  achieve 
the  independence  of  his  people,  they  began  to 
wonder  if  at  least  be  were  not  the  forerunner, 
or  one  of  the  prophets  who  should  appear  to 
herald  his  coming.  But  Herod, 


smitten  perhaps,  longing  perhaps  for  power  to 
undo  the  evil  he  had  done  in  slaying  John, 
persisted  in  his  belief  that  John  himself  had 
risen  from  the  dead. 

Verses  17-20.  The  story  is  here  not  told 


CHILUSEN’S  DAY. 

Edward  T.  Bromfield  D.D. 

The  purpose  and  plan  of  Ohildren’s  Day  in 
the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  cover  two  great  ob¬ 
jects— benefits  to  the  local  school  and  advance- 
conscience  xnent  for  Sabbath-school  Missions. 


The  local  school  is  benefited  by  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  born  of  a  widespread  celebration,  the 
prominence  given  to  the  principle  of  Christian 
training  and  culture,  the  educational  infiuence 
of  the  services  on  children  and  youth.  Oontri- 


consecntively,  but  as  its  historic  features  are  butions  are  stimulated  for  our  Sabbath-school 


very  familiar  that  is  of  little  consequence. 
While  John  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  popular¬ 
ity  he  had  attr«cted  the  notice  of  King  Herod. 
Josephus  says  that  Herod  believed  that  John 
had  political  views,  and  for  this  reason  be 
often  called  him  to  his  audience  and  heard  him 
gladly,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  John  bad 


missions,  a  cause  which  the  General  Assembly, 
year  after  year,  urges  upon  our  home  schools. 
From  four  to  five  thousand  schools  respond 
loyally  to  this  appeal,  and  for  several  years  the 
contributions  for  this  purpose  have  exceeded 
$50,000 — mostly  gathered  on  Children’s  Day. 
The  second  Sunday  in  June  is  usually  set 


boldly  denounced  Herod’s  incestuous  marriage  ggide  for  this  observance.  To  facilitate  mat 


above  mentioned  and  has  been  adopted  by 
many  of  our  schools.  Three  hundred  thousand 
of  these  boxes  have  been  sent  out  in  answer  to 
applications  received,  and  the  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  box  has  nine  sides,  each  present¬ 
ing  a  special  feature  of  Presbyterian  Sabbath- 
school  MiEsionary  Work.  The  loaded  boxes 
will  be  brought  in  on  Children’s  Day,  after 
having  done  duty  for  several  weeks  as  silent 
messengers,  backed  by  the  loving  persuasions 
of  their  temporary  owners,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  offerings  placed  in  them  systemati¬ 
cally  week  by  week,  or  otherwise,  will  very 
materially  swell  the  aggregate  of  contributions. 

It  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  Presbyterian 
Sabbath -school  missions  that  they  have  so  firm 
a  hold  on  the  affections  of  our  Sabbath-schools, 
and  it  is  highly'creditable  to  the  schools  that 
they  have  taken  up  this  work  with  so  much 
zeal  and  fervor.  It^is  important,  however,  to 
note  that,  of  the  nearly  8,000  schools  which 
are  asked  to  contribute,  never  more  than  about 
4,5(X)  have  done  so  in  any  one  year,  and  that 
at  least  8,000  schools  have  never  yet  sent  any 
contribution  whatever.  There  is  much  need, 
therefore,  of  earnest  effort  to  enlighten  schools 
and  churches  as  to  the  claims  of  the  work. 

To  know  where  and  by  what  meims  God  is 
working  out  his  heavenly  designs  and  to  come 
to  his  footstool  with  reverent  offerings  of  love 
and  service,  is  a  privilege  from  which  no 
Christian  would  willingly  be  shut  out. 

Growth  and  Permaneucj. 

Work  has  been  ciuried  on  during  the  past 
year  in  thirty-two  states  and  territories,  and 
also  in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Ninety-four  missionttries  have  been  upon  the 
field  some  time  during  the  year— some  of  them 
for  less  than  a  year— eighty-one  being  in  com¬ 
mission  at  present.  The  number  of  Sabbath- 
schools  organized  during  the  year  was  886 ;  re¬ 
organized  829 — total  1, 165  schools  with  86,276 
scholars  and  8,887  teachers.  Two  interesting 
mission  schools  have  been  opened  in  the  city 
of  Havana. 

A  survey  of  the  extensive  field  during  the 
past  year  shows  the  existence  of  8,789  Sabbath- 
schools  organized  by  our  missionaries  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  during  the  past  eleven  years,  and  of 
477  Presbyteriui  Churches  which  have  been 
developed  from  these  schools. 

In  matters  of  business  and  the  administration 
of  affairs  a  safe  principle  is  to  follow  the  lines 
of  successful  work  as  they  become  known  by 
experience.  Where  expenditure  brings  in  large 
returns,  it  is  wise  to  spend.  Judged  by  this 
rule,  Presbyterian  Sabbath  -  school  Missions 
ought  to  be  most  generously  supported,  for  in 
no  mission  work  undertaken  by  our  Church  is 


the  Passover  (John  vi.  1,  4).  Herod  had  gone  to  ments  of  Sabbath-schools.  It  also  furnishes  all 
celebrate  his  birthday  in  that  strong  smd  splen-  schools  asking  for  them  with  devices  for  gath- 
did  fortress  palace,  Macbsems,  in  the  dungeons  ering  in  the  offerings. 

of  which  John  was  confined.  With  him  had  The  above  out  represents  in  actual  size  the 
come  the  chief  men  of  his  Tetrarchy,  Galilee,  front  of  a  little  expanding  cardboard  box  which 
with  the  principal  military  authorities,  and  has  been  prepared  this  year  for  the  purpose 


senting  two-thirds  of  the  net  profits  of  that 
Department  for  the  year.  This  proportion  of 
the  net  profits  is  annually  made  over. to  the 
Sabbath-school  and  Missionary  Department. 
The  expenditure  includes  not  only  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  missions  proper,  but  also  the 
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cost  of  the  edncational  side  of  the  work,  in- 
clnding  grants  of  Bibles  and  other  literature, 
the  Twentieth  Century  Movement,  Children’s 
Day,  Rallying  Day,  Home  Department  and 
ITormal  Work,  and  the  expenses  of  administra¬ 
tion 

Facts  and  Witnesses. 

"I  have  just  returned,”  writes  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sohnreman  of  Wyoming,  “from  a  mountain 
trip.  At  N —  we  had  a  good  meeting,  conver¬ 
sion  and  quickening  of  several  souls,  plans  for 
continuous  preaching.  Two  saloons  in  this 
little  town,  each  pay  an  annual  license  of  |500. 
Ton  can  judge  the  effect  on  the  morals  of  the 
community.  The  women  and  children  are  the 
principal  sufferers.  At  S —  a  dozen  were 
loronght  to  Christ,  and  eight  joined  the  little 
church.  ’  ’ 

In  Marin  County,  California,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Madill  found  a  little  Sabbath-school  reduced  to 
three  scholars.  A  week’s  work  brought  about 
xe-organization  with  twenty- five  scholars,  and 
live  more  came  in  on  the  following  Sunday. 

Capt.  A.  R.  O’Brien,  our  missionary  in 
Sioux  City  Presbytery,  Iowa,  tells  of  great 
fluocesses  in  school  organization  and  house  to 
house  visitation.  The  expressions  of  the  faces 
cf  the  people,  at  first  hard  and  cold,  would 
xelax  after  awhile,  and  wives  and  mothers 
would  weep  for  joy  as  husbands  and  sons 
yielded  themselves  to  the  Lord.  At  the  close 
cf  a  series  of  meetings  in  Neemaha,  a  thrifty 
town,  where  a  few  months  ago  there  were  only 
cornfields,  funds  were  solicited  for  a  Presby¬ 
terian  bouse  of  worship,  and  $1,000  was  secured. 
The  Captain  adds, 

“It  was  my  privilege  to  go  into  the  fields, 
and  assisted  by  the  pastor,  dig  boulders  for  the 
foundation.  Thns  yon  will  see  the  varied 
character  of  our  work,  as  we  labor  to  organize, 
evangelize  and  Christianize  the  people,  and  to 
accomplish  this  we  mnst  entertain  strangers, 
care  for  babies,  wash  dishes,  milk  cows, 
shoulder  pick  and  shovel,  dig  and  draw,  and  in 
our  services  we  mnst  also  lead  the  singing, 
though  we  may  not  know  one  note  from  an¬ 


by  the  fend.  This  is  truly  missionary  ground. 
The  church  service  held  in  the  afternoon  was 
well  attended.  Eleven  persons  were  received, 
five  were  baptized,  and  an  elder  and  deacon 
ordained  and  installed.  Our  missionary,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Baxter,  organized  in  this  region  in  less 
than  nine  months  31  Sabbath-schools,  visited 
635  families,  delivered  136  sermons  and  ad¬ 
dresses  and  distributed  large  quantities  of  lit¬ 
erature,  including  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

Our  missionary,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  White,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Mormon  mission-i 


Pathetic  appeals  have  come  for  six  additional 
Sabbath-school  missionaries  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming. 

A  letter  from  Montana — a  state  as  large  as 
New  England,  New  York  anl  Pennsylvania 
oonbined — in  which  we  have  only  one  Sabbath- 
school  missionary,  beseeches  ns  to  send  men  to 
their  help. 

Now  there  reaches  this  office  a  pressing  ap¬ 
peal  for  twenty  additional  Sabbath -school  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  the  mountain  region  of  West 


aries  have  disappeared  from  some 
parts  of  Hancock  County,  Tennes¬ 
see,  owing  to  the  exposures  of  Mor- 
monism  by  himself  and  other  Sab¬ 
bath-school  missionaries. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Martin  assisted  in' 
organizing  a  church  last  September^ 
at  Fenmore,  Wis.  This  grew  out  of 
our  Sabbath-school  work.  A  Cath¬ 
olic  family  offered  an  acre  of  land 
for  a  chapel. 

A  mission  school  organized  at 
Eagle  Point  in  May,  1899,  with 
twenty  scholars  more  than  doubled 
its  membership  within  six  months. 

Our  missionary  in  Lucas  County, 

Iowa,  lately  canvassed  a  community  of  twenty- 
two  families,  aggregating  96  souls,  and  found 
only  six  professing  Christians.  Meetings  were 
held  and  18  came  into  the  membership  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  mission  school  was 
organized. 

Mr.  W.W.  Scott  organized  six^Home  Depart¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  Sabbath-school  mis¬ 
sions  during  one  month  last  autumn  in  Kearney 
Presbytery,  Nebraska. 

“It  takes  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,”  writes 
a  Sabbath  school  missionary,  “to  build  a 
spiritual  growth  in  this  indifferent  region.” 

nother  writes :  *  ‘  Found  this  a  pretty  hard 

field — visited  and  prayed  in  every  family,  got 
the  people  together  on  a  stormy  night  and 
organized  a  little  soho  ol.  One  lady,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  offered  to  raise}|money  for  ,the 


Tirginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina — often  described  as  the  region  of  the 
Mountain  Whites. 

From  Alabama  and  Mississippi  come  calls  for 
colored  Sabbath-school  missionaries,  for  the 
teeming  negro  population 

In  the  vast  State  of  California  we  have  but 
a  single  missionary,  where  formerly  we  had 
three  and  shonld  now  have  six. 

In  Oregon,  where  formerly  we  had  three,  we 
now  have  but  one. 

These  calls  for  help  distress  ns,  for  money  is 
lacking  to  support  the  men  required. 

Are  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school  workers 
willing  that  we  shonld  sound  a  retreat?  Shall 
we  not  advd(noe? 

We  earnestly  beg  the  prayerful  consideration 
of  these  facts  by  our  pastors  and  superintend¬ 
ents.  We  implore  them  not  only  to  maintain 
the  ground  already  won  from  the  enemies  of 
Christ,  but  to  advsmce  to  further  conquests. 

Can  any  one  believe  that  these  calls  come  by 
chance?  Are  they  not  from  God?  May  the 
blessed  Spirit  accompany  them  to  the  hearts 
of  our  pastors,  superintendents  and  Sabbath- 
school  workers  I  • 

Never  has  been  such  a  crisis  in  this  workl 
The  immediate  and  permanent  results  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  Sabbath- school  Missions  are  so  abun¬ 
dant  that  our  country  feels  this  form  of  evan¬ 
gelization  to  be  precisely  the  one  best  adapted 
to  its  needs. 
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other,  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Saviour  to 
lost  souls,  following  our  Master  who  came  'not 
to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister.’  ” 

A  fine  two-story  brick  building  was  recently 
4ledicated  at  Brownsville,  N.  C.,  for  the 
Stanley  McCormick  School.  It  cost  $6,000  and 
is  a  development  of  our  mission  work. 

In  Clay  County,  Kentucky,  a  Presbyterian 
Ohnrcb  was  lately  organized,  the  outgrowth  of 
one  of  our  mission  schools  Near  the  spot 
where  the  organization  services  were  held  four 
men  were  shot  and  killed  last  autumn,  and  on 
the  day  of  organization  a  man  was  buried  who 
had  been  shot.  For  some  time  the  school  had 
been  suspended  on  account  of  trouble  caused 


Presbyterian  literature  necessary  for  the 
school.  ’  ’ 

VRuKNT  CALLS  FOR  MORE  MISSIONARIES. 
The  Rev.  Or.  'Worden,  Superintendent  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-School  and  MlHHlonary  Department  Authorizes 
the  Following-  Statement : 

North  Dakota  appeals  for  help  on  account  of 
the  vast  tide  of  immigration  setting  in.  This 
is  a  state  nearly  as  large  as  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Conneotiont  and  Massachusetts  com¬ 
bined.  These  tens  of  thousands  of  settlers 
need  Sabbath -schools,  and  we  have  but  one 
Sabbath  school  missionary  in  all  the  state. 

Letters  from  South  Dakota  show  the  same 
influx  of  settlers  into  that  great  state. 


Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen  D.  D. 

The  Lifting:  Life. 

Janet.  Lives  that  lean.  Judg.  5:  23;  Matt.  12:  30. 

.5.  Remembering  otheis.  Rom.  IS:  1-3. 

6.  Meeting  responsibilitv.  Matt.  26  :  81-46. 

7.  Laying  aside  weights.  Col.  3:1-14. 

8.  Raising  burdens.  Gal.  6:1-10. 

9.  Lifting  men.  Mark  9:  17-39. 

10.  Topic— Lives  that  lift  Luke  13 :  20,  21. 

Anesthetics  are  a  priceless  boon  in  surgery. 
Only  evil  ensues  when  conscience  sleeps,  or 
convictions  are  deadened.  Millions  have  come 
to  dread  suffering  as  much  in  the  line  of  serv¬ 
ice,  as  in  the  realm  of  surgery.  A  prominent 
writer  on  social  themes  has  criticized  Ohris- 
tianity  severely  because  of  the  emphasis  it 
gives  to  sacrifice,  for  which  he  declares  we 
have  no  room  to  day.  The  man  is  blind  not 
only  to  the  deepest  truths  of  religion,  but  also 
of  every  day  life.  I  am  eager  that  he  may 
not  blind  yon.  An  uplifted  humsmity  is  the 
need  of  the  hour.  If  yon  would  be  a  helper, 
yon  mnst  suffer  long  and  keenly,  as  well  as 
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toil  heroically.  Call  the  long  and  illnBtrioas 
roll  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  elevated 
their  fellow  men,  and  yon  will  find  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  mle.  It  is  a  law  of  service.  He 
most  first  endnre  the  hardness  of  the  soldier, 
who  would  later  enjoy  his  renown.  The  poet 
stmck  a  chord  deep  and  eternally  true  when 
he  snng,  “Gladly  will  I  toil  and  suffer,  only 
let  me  walk  with  thee.”  This  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  Master  himself  when  he  said,  “If 
any  man  wonld  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  np  his  cross  daily  and  follow 
me.”  We  mnst  not  flinch  from  nor  fear  to 
face  the  tmth.  there  can  be  no  distinguished 
service  withont  intense  snfferine.  It  is  as  trne 
of  man’s  sanctification,  as  of  his  salvation, 
that  “there  can  be  no  remission  of  sins,  with¬ 
ont  shedding  of  blood.  ’  ’ 

This  world  knows  nothing  sweeter  than  an 
innocent,  smiling  babe.  What  has  it  not  cost 
to  mother  love  and  mother  life?  The  eye 
never  rests  upon  a  more  inspiring  sight,  than 
men  and  women  at  their  best  in  purity  and 
strength.  What  have  they  not  cost  the  home 
in  heaven  and  the  home  on  earth?  With  them 
God’s  Spirit  has  ever  striven.  For  them  loving 
fathers  and  mothers  have  known  midnight 
vigils  as  well  as  toilsome  days. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Wendell  Phillips,  Frederick 
Douglass  and  General  Armstrong  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  champions  and  servants  of  the  col¬ 
ored  race.  Varied  and  eminent  as  have  been 
both  their  talents  and  their  services,  they  all 
bad  this  in  common,  they  knew  how  to  suffer 
as  well  as  toil.  “They  counted  not  even  life 
dear  unto  themselves.  ’  ’  Who  shall  say  which 
was  the  keener  thorn  in  their  flesh,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  or  indifference  of  the  white  man,  or  the 
inertia  of  the  black  man  ?  Had  Moses  known 
the  whole  tmth,  God  wonld  have  had  a  harder 
time  to  lure  him  from  the  quiet  of  Midian. 
He  thought  that  Pharaoh  was  the  greatest 
obstacle,  little  dreaming  that  to  triumph  over 
him  wonld  be  child’s  play  in  comparison  with 
what  he  wonld  have  to  overcome  at  the  hands 
of  Israel  herself. 

The  better  housing  and  improved  conditions 
of  the  poor  in  our  great  cities  has  known  no 
more  unflagging  friend  than  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
I  venture  the  assertion  that  no  victim  of  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions  has  suffered  as  much  in  all 
these  years  as  has  this  devoted  champion.  He 
comprehended  the  physical,  moral  and  mnnici- 
ruin,  as  they  never  could.  Rarely  did 
ideal  conditions  haunt  their  dreams  as  they 
endured  the  actual  conditions.  All  uplifting 
toilers  mnst  not  only  see  things  as  they  are, 
but  also  as  they  ought  to  be.  This  was  one  of 
Christ’s  greatest  burdens.  He  not  only  knew 
man  as  be  is  in  his  sin  and  selflshness,  but 
also  man  as  he  might  be  through  redemption. 

These  lines  from  a  poem  by  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  put  admirably  a  truth  which  every  day 
presses  itself  home  upon  us : 

“  The  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  I  mean. 

Are  the  people  who  lift  and  the  people  who  lean. 
Wherever  yon  go,  you'll  find  the  world's  masses 
Are  always  divided  In  jnst  these  two  classes. 

And  oddly  enough,  you'll  find,  too,  I  ween. 

There  Is  only  one  lifter  to  twenty  who  lean. 

In  which  class  are  you  7  Are  yon  easing  the  load 
Of  overtaxed  lifters  who  toll  down  the  road  7 
Or  are  yon  a  leaner,  who  lets  others  bear 
Tour  portion  of  labor  and  worry  and  care  7  ” 


The  method  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  to  band 
the  young  people  of  a  church  tc^ther  and  to 
link  them  by  ties  of  fellowship  with  other 
young  people.  Its  object  is  to  train  them  into 
Christian  character  and  service  by  means  of 
one  sufficient  pledge,  weekly  devotional  meet¬ 
ings,  and  committee  work  in  and  for  the 
ohnroh.  The  effect  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
obligations  and  spirit  npon  a  young  person  is 
to  arouse  him  to  a  search  after  the  highest 
forms  of  Christian  life  and  activities.  It  im¬ 


pels  him  to  labor  in  every  good  work,  making 
him  sensible  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  as  a  citizen  of  his  own 
nation.  Under  the  impulse  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  he  may  engage  in  the  broad  work  of 
civic  reform,  philanthropy  and  missionary  en¬ 
deavor — should  do  so,  in  fact — and  by  thus 
advancing  he  demonstrates  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  succeeded  in  its  purpose  with  him. 

One  of  the  recent  enrollments  in  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Phalanx  is  a  Massachusetts  lady  who  is 
supporting  a  native  Bible  woman  in  an  out- 
station  connected  with  the  Madura  Mission,  in 
addition  to  her  regular  contributions  to  mission 
work  through  the  church  and  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society.  In  her  letter  she  says  very 
wisely  and  truly:  “Only  as  we  feel  our  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  to  send,  or  help  send,  a 
substitute,  will  the  command  of  our  Master  be 
fnlfllled.  The  movement  that  has  been  started 
through  your  helpful  paper  will,  I  hope,  draw 
into  the  ranks  many  of  our  young  Christians, 
who  in  doing  for  others  will  be  doubly  blessed 
themselves.  ’  ’ 

Another  recent  addition  to  the  Macedonian 
Phalanx  is  the  Baptist  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  of  Hallstead,  Penn.  They  have  jnst  sent 
twenty- flve  dollars  to  support  a  missionary 
worker  in  India.  No  wonder  they  are  able  to 
say,  in  the  letter  that  tells  the  news,  “New 
members  are  added  at  every  business  meeting.  ’  ’ 

At  least  thirty  of  the  members  of  the  Eighth 
Street  Reformed  Presbyterian  Endeavorers 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  Dr.  David  McAllister,  pas¬ 
tor,  that  are  earning  wages,  give  the  tenth  to 
the  Lord.  A  number  stay  after  the  meeting 
to  teach  in  the  Chinese  Sunday-school.  We 
have  a  mission  study  class  after  the  weekly 
prayer-meeting,  and  have  raised  about  $400  for 
missions  in  the  past  year,  much  of  it  self- 
denial  money,  none  of  it  by  entertainments. 
We  have  helped  our  pastor,  who  has  charge  of 
the  National  Reform  Movement  here,  by  ad¬ 
dressing  over  10,000  envelopes.  We  take  our 
turn  in  bolding  prayer-meetings  in  a  fire-engine 
house.  One  young  lady  brought  thirteen  new 
members  into  the  Sabbath-school. — W.  S.  Wil¬ 
son.  _ 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
Rome  is  about  six  years  old.  It  began  its  work 
in  crowded,  rented  quarters.  It  now  owns  a 
building  adequate  to  its  needs  with  gymna¬ 
sium,  hydraulic  appliances  for  shower  baths 
and  other  improvements.  King  Humbert  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  work  done  for  Italian 
young  men.  Night  classes,  lectures,  concerts, 
social  gatherings.  Biblical  studies,  and  religions 
meetings  are  all  actively  pushed. 

During  a  recent  trip  the  Field  Secretary  of 
the  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance  assisted 
in  forming  in  Albany,  Schenectady  and  Amster¬ 
dam,  organizations  allied  to  the  parent  society. 
The  question  of  Sunday  golf  was  discussed  in 
all  its  bearings  and  deeply  deprecated.  It  was 
decided  to  remonstrate  against  this  evil,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  from  a  gifted  pen  a  leaflet  upon 
this  subject  will  soon  appear.  Room  711,166 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  will  open  its  doors 
all  summer,  and  cordially  welcome  all  visitors. 

An  artistic  souvenir  of  Paris  and  the  Expo¬ 
sition  will  interest  every  person — the  visitor 
as  well  as  the  stay-at-home.  Its  value  con¬ 
stantly  increases.  Those  who  cannot  go  may 
obtain  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  idea  of 
the  marvels  of  the  great  Fair,  while  those  who 
do  go  will  cherish  its  views  as  reminders  of 
their  tour.  If  you  wish  a  really  beautiful, 
valuable  and  descriptive  souvenir,  read  and 
take  advantage  of  our  offer  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  this  paper. 

The  New  York  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  for  India  Famine 


Relief  have  cabled,  through  Brown  Brothers 
and  Company,  £1,000  to  the  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Hume  of  Bombay,  Chairman  of  the  Interde¬ 
nominational  Missionary  Relief  Fund,  and 
£5,000  to  Sir  Francis  MacLean  of  Calcutta, 
Chief-Justice  of  Bengal,  Chairman  of  the  India 
Famine  Charitable  Relief  Fund. 

THE  Me  ALL  MISSION. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

The  great  Exposition  in  Paris  was  opened  on 
the  day  appointed,  but  there  was  no  mention 
of  the  name  of  God  in  all  the  opening  services. 
This  omission  drew  out  the  expression  from 
one  of  the  Pans  papers,  that,  “If  France 
supposes  she  can  do  without  God,  she  will  dis¬ 
cover  to  her  sorrow  and  loss  that  God  can  do 
without  her.  ’  ’  But  God  does  not  want  to  do 
withont  France.  “He  has  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked.’’  He  wonld  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  decline  and  death  of  the  French 
people.  And  therefore  God  is  introducing  into 
France  agencies  of  salvation  and  conspicuous 
among  them  and  one  most  wonderfully  blessed 
of  God  is  the  McAll  agency.  The  name  of 
God  is  often  on  the  lips  of  this  agency  in 
prayer  for  the  salvation  of  the  French  people. 
To  make  np  for  the  omission  of  the  French 
authorities  of  the  name  of  God,  this  Mission 
is  engirdling  the  Exposition  with  the  breath  of 
prayer.  In  Salle  Philadelphia,  in  the  Run 
Royale,  there  are  daily  services  of  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  and  study.  In  the  new  hall  at 
Porte  Rapp  there  is  to  be  held  an  international 
prayer- meeting  at  10  o’clock  A.M.  and  preach¬ 
ing  and  prayer  services  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  At  the  East  End  “Annex”  of  the 
exhibition  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  or  tho 
house  of  a  Christian  lady,  meetings  will  bo 
held  several  times  a  week.  At  these  several 
places  there  will  be  depots  for  the  distribution 
of  tracts  and  Bibles  and  good  literature.  The 
gift  of  10,000  copies  of  the  marked  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  French  by  an  American  gentleman  has 
greatly  cheered  the  workers  in  Paris  Mr. 
Greig  writes:  “Thanks  for  the  10,000  New 
Testaments.  To  many  of  our  workers  it  will 
be  a  great  boon.  I  shall  draw  out  a  plan  for 
the  distribution.  ” 

“The  gift  of  11,000  will  jnst  complete  tho 
New  Boat.  It  is  being  built  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Paris,  the  iron  part  near  Mantes  and 
the  wooden  jnst  outside  the  walls  of  Paris. 
It  is  at  present  lying  in  the  Canal  de  I’Onrcq.  ” 

We  expect  soon  to  have  a  full  report  of  the 
launching  of,  this  second  “Cfaapelle  flottante. 

In  time  if  God  so  wills,  the  American  McAll 
Association  will  have  a  fleet  of  boats  on  the 
waters  of  France,  so  providentially  prepared 
for  easy  navigation. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Parkhnrst,  the  President  of  the 
American  McAll  Association,  has  drawn  up  a 
letter  missive,  embodying  the  results  of  the 
late  Convention  at  Pittsburgh,  and  is  sending 
it,  with  the  admirable  report  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  given  in  the  columns  of  The  Evangelist, 
to  the  various  Auxiliaries. 

These  papers  will  transmit  the  spirit  and 
thrill  of  the  Convention  to  every  Auxiliary, 
and  thus  the  sixty  or  more  Auxiliaries  will  be 
of  one  mind,  one  spirit,  one  purpose  to  pursue 
with  zeal  and  new  impulse  the  evangelization 
of  the  French  people.  This  purpose  of  the 
President  to  keep  every  person  informed  of  this 
great  work  is  one  of  great  importance  and  will 
be  followed  with  blessed  results. 

At  the  Managers’  meeting  on  Wednesday  it 
was  decided  to  set  apart  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  churches 
and  Sabbath-schools  and  Young  People’s  Socie¬ 
ties  of  New  York  City  of  the  work  of  the  Mo- 
All  Mission.  Its  representative  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D.,  will  be  ready  to 
make  addresses  on  the  work  of  the  Mission  in 
any  church,  or  school,  or  society  desiring  him 
BO  to  do. 
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The  College  Department 

O.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

THE  SONGS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  morning  time  of  a  people  or  a  nation, 
like  the  dawn  hours  in  nature,  is  the  time  of 
song.  During  the  noontime  of  national  pros¬ 
perity  the  singers  are  few,  and  like  the  hermit 
thrush,  from  the  heart  of  nature  send  forth 
their  solitary  notes.  And  as  nature’s  warblers 
proclaim  the  on-coming  storm,  so  the  bard 
sounds  the  warning  cry  at  the  gathering  tem¬ 
pest  of  national  perils.  In  the  time  of  national 
decline,  decay  and  death  the  bard  and  prophet 
sing,  but  the  song  is  a  dirge  and  a  requiem. 

"Poetry,”  says  Victor  Hugo,  "has  three 
ages,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  an  epoch  of 
society — the  ode,  the  epic  and  the  drama. 
Primitive  ages  are  lyrical,  ancient  times  are 
epical,  modern  times  are  dramatic.  The  ode 
sings  of  eternity,  the  epic  celebrates  history, 
the  drama  paints  life.  The  personages  of  the 
ode  are  colossal,  Adam,  Cain,  Noah;  those  of 
the  epic  are  giants— Achilles,  Atreus,  Orestes; 
those  of  the  drama  are  men,  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
Othello.  The  life  of  the  ode  is  ideal,  that  of 
the  epic  grandiose,  that  of  the  drama  real.” 

But,  however,  we  may  regard  the  progress  of 
literature,  this  much  is  certain,  the  days  of 
simplicity  in  national  life  and  its  periods  of 
struggle  have  been  marked  by  poetry,  it  has 
always  been  a  natural  order,  poetry  before  prose 
and  the  song  before  the  law. 

When  an  alumnus  of  Yale  College  lectured 
before  the  faculty  and  students  on  the  "Songs 
of  Tale, ”  he  tersely  called  his  theme  "Duty 
Set  to  Music.”  He  knew  student  life  and 
from  his  experience  showed  how  loyalty  to  col¬ 
lege  and  adherance  to  duty  had  been  the  out¬ 
growth  of  Tale’s  lays  and  lyrics.  In  the  con¬ 
tests  of  the  boat  crews,  field  sports  and  athletics 
Tale’s  sons  bad  been  loyal  and  victorious 
because  they  possessed  song  and  music  all  their 
own.  Their  songs  had  made  duty  light,  con¬ 
quest  easy,  and  loyalty  lasting.  ‘  ‘  Duty  set  to 
music.”  The  thought  is  striking  is  it  not? 
Duty,  hard,  stern  and  exacting  and  yet  made 
to  bend  and  yield  to  the  rhythm  of  music  and 
the  melody  of  song:  even  more,  duty  is  the 
breath,  the  very  inspiration  of  the  poem  and 
the  song,  it  is  the  key  note  to  the  lyrics  of  the 
world. 

It  is  said  that  the  jealous  Athenians  dis¬ 
patched  to  their  neighbors  a  deformed  school¬ 
master,  the  cripple  Tyrtens,  in  the  belief  that 
his  services  would  be  of  little  value ;  but  they 
mistook.  The  greatest  general  could  not  have 
done  more ;  Tyrteus  by  wise  councils  and  in¬ 
spiring  war  songs  made  his  soldiers  invincible, 
Messenia  fell  and  her  citizens  became  slaves  to 
the  Spartans.  And  after  the  Spartan  victory 
the  songs  of  Tyrteus  were  qute  as  powerful 
in  quieting  civil  troubles  and  bringing  about 
domestic  peace.  Tyrteus  won  the  name  of 
"The  Muse  of  Sparta.”  His  poems  were  terse 
And  full  of  impassioned  power.  They  were 
long  popular  among  the  Spartans,  who  during 
their  campaigns  were  accustomed  to  sing  or 
recite  them  "after  each  evening  meal  to  kindle 
afresh  their  martial  fire.  ’  ’ 

Italy  had  its  morning  song,  but  it  exists 
only  in  the  fragments  of  the  Saturnian  verse. 
Italy  has  given  us  a  glorious  epic,  but  little  of 
lyric  and  song.  It  lost  too  early  the  simplicity 
and  vigor  of  life  of  the  Horatian  days,  and 
copied  the  life  and  literature  it  could  not 
create.  But  song,  simple  and  strong,  was  ever 
native  to  the  gloomy  forests  of  the  North. 
There  lived  the  Norseman  with  his  songs  of 
the  sea,  and  from  these  forests  deep  and  dark 
came  the  Teutons,  with  their  epic  and  lyric, 
the  Niebelungenlied.  Tacitus  describes  the 
Teutons  as  brave  and  heroic,  when  they 
marched  to  battle  he  tells  ns,  they  chanted  the 


praises  of  Hercules,  and  with  months  against 
their  shields  they  sang  a  weird  marching  song 
which  sounded  like  the  roar  of  the  sea,  and 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  their  enemies. 

Previous  to  1850,  our  poetry  was  without  a 
distinguishing  national  characteristic.  Bryant, 
Whittier  and  Longfellow  had  written  a  few 
poems  depicting  American  home  life  and  some 
anti-slavery  pieces. 

Lowell  had  written  the  first  series  of  the 
Biglow  Papers,  but  for  these  with  our  first 
lyrics,  "The  American]  Flag”  and  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  ’  ’  all  the  rest  might  as  well 
have  been  written  in  England.  It  was  at  this 
time,  when  the  slavery  contest  was  growing 
fierce  that  the  poet  turned  from  the  scenes  of 
nature  and  the  fountains  of  legend  and  story 
to  the  great  national  struggle  for  inspiration. 
Poetry  was  the  natural  expression  of  the 
fevered  spirit  of  the  times.  In  the  very  ranks 
of  battle  as  well  as  among  the  mothers,  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  soldiers  were  those  who 
could  express  their  thoughts  in  poetic  form. 
We  shall  find  in  these  lyrics  the  feeling  of 
those  who  could  say  with  Virgil’s  hero,  that 
either  in  action  or  in  suffering  they  were  part 
of  that  they  had  told.  Many  of  the  conditions 
of  the  contest  were  purely  American,  it  was  to 
be  expected  then  that  this  event  would  give  a 
powerful,  distinctive  characteristic  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  that  period  aud  that  it  would  exert 
a  like  influence  on  the  literature  to  follow. 

The  songs  and  lyrics  of  the  Civil  War  were 
written  for  a  purpose,  they  bad  a  mission. 
First  to  arouse  and  awaken  to  the  country’s 
needs  like  the  bugle’s  notes  to  call  to  action. 
The  sorrows  and  wrongs  of  the  slave  had  been 
told  in  story  and  verse,  the  day  of  his  redemp¬ 
tion  was  at  hand,  the  harp  and  the  bugle  both 
sounded  the  slogan.  Among  the  first  of  these 
stirring  appeals  was,  "Our  Country’s  Gall,”  by 
William  Cullen  Bryant;  how  imperative  were 
those  lines: 


Better  there  In  death  united  than  In  life  a  recreant- 
come  !  ” 


Thus  they  answered— hoping,  fearing. 

Some  in  faith  and  doubting  some. 

Till  a  trumpet  voice  proclaiming 
Haid  “My  chosen  people  come  I 
Then  the  dram 
Lo  was  dumb 

For  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  throbbing  answered 
“  Lord,  we  come.” 


While  these  stirring  and  martial  calls  were 
echoing  throughout  the  North  the  harp  of  the 
South  was  not  silent,  no  less  animating  were 
the  songs  of  the  Southern  bards.  Their  cause, 
their  laud,  the  traditions  of  their  fathers  were 
in  danger,  and  the  heart  of  the  "Southland” 
loyal  to  its  faith  summoned  forth  its  defend¬ 
ers.  The  spirit  and  passion  of  tho  times  un¬ 
doubtedly  tinged  the  lyrics  with  exaggeration 
and  untruth  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  but 
we  look  to  history  for  fact,  to  poetry  for 
feeling  and  fancy.  Many  of  their  songs  had  a 
manly  heroic  ring,  one  the  most  popular  and 
most  potent  in  its  influence  upon  the  Southern 
heart  was  "My  Maryland,”  by  James  R.  Ran¬ 
dall.  The  poem  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
passion  of  those  heavy  times.  The  South 
needed  no  second  call : 


“The  despot’s  heel  is  on  tby  shore, 
Maryland  I 

His  torch  is  at  thy  temple  door 
Maryland  I 

Avenge  the  patriotic  gore. 

That  flecked  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
And  be  the  battle  queen  of  yore, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland. 


“  Hark  to  an  exiled  son’s  appeal, 
Maryland ! 

My  Moth  er  State  to  tbee  I  kneel, 
Maryland  I 

For  life  or  death,  for  woe  or  weal. 

Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal 
And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steel, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland  ! 


“  Come !  for  thy  shield  is  bright  and  strong, 
Maryland  ! 

Come  !  for  thy  dalliance  does  thee  wrong, 
Maryland  ! 

Come  to  thine  own  heroic  throng 
Stalking  with  Liberty  along 
And  chant  thy  dauntless  slogan  song, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland  1  ” 


“  Our  country  calls,  away  1  away  1 
To  wheie  the  blood  stream  blots  the  green; 
Strike  to  defend  the  gentlest  sway 
That  Time  in  all  his  course  has  seen. 


See  from  a  thousand  coverts— see. 

Soring  the  armed  foes  that  haunt  her  track. 
They  rush  to  smite  her  down,  and  we 
Must  beat  the  band' d  traitors  back.” 


The  press  and  the  pulpit  were  continually 
appealing  iq  behalf  of  the  cause  of  justice  and 
the  country’s  in’egrity;  but  at  the  proper 
moment  inspiration  came  on  the  wings  of  song 
to  more  thoroughly  quicken.  The  call  was 
for  everyone,  "Men  of  the  glade  and  forest, 
from  the  riverside  and  from  the  busy  marts  of 
trade,  ’  *  none  were  exempt.  In  the  same  spirit, 
and  written  about  the  same  time  were  the 
poems,  "Men  of  the  North  and  West,”  by 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  and  tho  "Reveille,” 
by  Bret  Harte.  The  latter  was  indeed  appro¬ 
priate  to  be  the  grand  rallying  hymn  of  the 
Union.  As  the  regiments  were  gathering  from 
all  parts  of  the  North  and  the  West,  how  its 
clarion  notes  rang  out : 


It  was  not  long  before  other  rallying  songs 
followed.  Popular  tunes  were  taken  and  words 
were  fitted  to  them.  Alike  through  the  North 
and  South  raug  the  earnest  calls.  The  news¬ 
papers  brought  them  to  every  fireside;  they 
were  suug  in  the  home,  on  the  streets,  in  the 
workshop,  on  the  farm,  and  like  a  wild  chorus 
of  valor  resounded  from  many  a  field  of  battle. 

(Condtided  next  vceek.) 


Hark  I  hear  the  tramp  of  thouaands, 

Aud  of  armed  men  the  hu'u ; 

Ln !  a  nation's  hosts  have  gathered 
Bound  the  quick  alarming  drum  - 
Saying.  “  Come 
Freeman  come  I 

Ere  your  heritage  be  wasted,”  said  the  quick  alarming 
drum. 


“  Let  me  of  my  heart  take  council : 

War  is  not  oi  life  the  sum ; 

Who  shall  stay  and  reap  the  harvest 
When  the  autumn  days  shall  come  ?” 

But  the  drum 
Echoed,  “Come  I 

Death  shall  reap  the  bravest  harvest,”  sail  thesoUmn 
sounding  drum. 


“  But  when  won  the  coming  battle. 

What  of  profit  springs  therefrom  V 
What  If  conquest,  subjection 
Even  greater  ills  b<come  ?'* 

But  the  drum 
Answered  “Come ! 

You  must  do  the  sun  to  prove  It.”  said  the  Yankee  an¬ 
swering  drum. 


“  What  if,  mid  the  cannon’s  thunder 
Whistling  shot  and  bursting  bomb 
When  my  brothers  fall  around  me; 
Should  my  heart  grow  co  d  and  numb? ' 
But  the  drum 


COLLEGE  PATRIOnSH  IV  TIMES  OF  NA- 
TIONAL  PERIL. 

The  West  Point  Military  Academy. — A 
sound  body,  not  less  than  five  feet  in  height, 
with  hard  muscles  and  no  surplus  adipose 
tissue ;  a  sound  mind  trained  to  work,  prepared 
in  emergency,  to  do  anything  required  from 
leading  a  charge  to  bargaining  for  rations; 
from  building  a  bridge  to  trying  a  case  at  law ; 
a  sound  character,  into  whose  very  fibre  are 
woven  the  principles  of  truth  and  honor,  of 
obedience  and  patriotism;  such,  in  brief,  is 
the  yearly  product  of  its  work  with  which  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy  seeks  to  furnish 
the  American  Army— and  does — in  the  persons 
of  its  graduates. 

About  the  middle  of  each  June,  the  raw 
material  of  a  class  is  gathered  and  immediately 
the  wheels  begin  to  grind  and,  for  the  first 
year  at  least,  seem  to  those  who  are  undergoing 
the  process  of  breaking  in,  like  the  wheels  of 
the  gods,  to  grind  exceeding  slow  but  with 
awful  sureness.  During  that  year  the  work  of 
weeding  out  is  begun,  and  continues,  with 
ever  lessening  severity,  to  the  end  of  the 
course.  Twenty,  thirty,  even  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  new  class  may  diBai.pear  and  their  place 
know  them  no  more,  before  a  second  June 
brings  a  respite  from  examinations — and  the 
dignity  of  yeariinghood- to  the  survivors.  It 
is  decidedly  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest ;  and  only  the  flttiinli  dt  narTiTfi,  The 
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tend  a  Sanday  morning  eervice  in  the  Cadet 
Chapel,  be  present  at  the  Tonng  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  meeting  in  the  evening,  talk 
with  the  men  themselves,  and  he  will,  I  feel 
very  snre,  come  to  the  same  conolnsion.  The 
Corps  is  not  made  up  of  saints,  there  are  men 
in  it,  I  do  not  doubt,  |^who  make  little  of  re¬ 
ligion,  bat  the  tone  of  the  body  as  a  whole  is 
high  and,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  distinctly 
religions. 

Attendance  at  the  Sanday  morning  service  is 
obligatory.  The  entire  battalion,  with  the 
exception  of  [those  who  prefer  to  attend 
churches  of  their  own  denomination  (between 
thirty  and  forty  in  all),  march  under  their  own 
officers  from  barracks  to  the  chapel  and  are 
seatedj  there  by  companies.  The  service— the 
present  chaplain  being  an  Episcopalian — is  in 
accordance  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  seldom  exceeds  an  hour  in  length.  It  is  an 
impressive  sight  to  look  down  upon  the  faces 
of  those  three  hundred  young  men,  gathered 
as  they  are  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
representing  as  they  do  the  best  of  American 
young  manhood,  looking  forward  to  the  same 
career,  bound  by  the  same  oath  of  loyalty  and 
obedience,  each  ready  to  go  without  question 
wherever  the  voice  of  duty  calls. 

So  far  as  the  present  chapel  building  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Cadets  to-day  are  far  better  off  than 
were  theii  predecessors  of  half  a  century  ago. 
Then  a  room  in  a  two-story  building  used  be¬ 
tween  Sundays  as  a  danwing  hall  and  concert 
room,  was  the  only  accommodation  for  divine 
service  the  Academy  afforded.  The  seats  were 
movable  wooden  benches,  without  cushions  or 
backs,  and  the  sermons  were  from  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  length.  The  present 
stone  chapel,  Grecian  in  its  architecture,  was 
built  in  1836.  It  is  fitted  with  pews  which 
have  both  backs  and  cnshi-ns. 

Perhaps  the  thing  which  first  strikes  the  eye 
on  entering  is  the  beautiful  painting  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Weir,  rising  above  the  fiags  and  golden 
eagle  at  the  rear,  or  chancel  end,  and  beneath 
it,  the  verse  from  Deuteronomy  which  links 
together  the  two  noblest  services  to  which  a 
man  can  consecrate  his  life — God  and  country. 
In  a  glassed  recess  in  the  west  wall  are  five 
flags,  torn  and  soiled,  captured  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  war  for  our  National  Independence. 
Opposite  these,  in  the  east  wall,  are  colors  and 
guns  taken  in  the  Mexican  War.  The  bronze 
cannon  set  in  the  wall  near  the  English  flags 
were,  as  the  inscription  on  them  reads,  *  *  Taken 
from  the  British  Army  and  presented  by  order 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  to 
Major-General  Greene— October  ye  18,1788,” 
and  were  deposited  by  his  heirs  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Academy  as  early  as  1828. 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  is  there  here 
that  can  touch  any  chord  but  that  of  pride  and 
gratitude  in  the  heart  of  an  American.  Just 
above  the  railing  of  the  organ  loft  but  visible 
to  all  below,  is  a  tablet  inscribed,  “Major- 
General.  Bom  1740.  ”  Where  the  name  should 
be  a  blank  space  has  been  left,  but  every  Cadet 
knows  that  the  name  there  erased,  as  it  has 
been  blotted  from  the  Nation’s  Honor  Roll,  is 
the  name  of  Arnold. 

Within  a  few  months,  two  handsome  brass 
tablets  have  been  placed  upon  the  walls  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  chancel.  The  tablet  on 
the  right,  as  one  faces  it,  is  in  memory  of  the 
officers,  soldiers  and  sailors  who  fought  and 
died  for  American  independence;  that  on  the 
left,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
Spanish  American  War.  These  were  presented 
to  the  Academy  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  So  far,  the  latter  tablet  is  the 
only  memorial  at  West  Point  to  those  who  fell 
in  our  late  war.  It  is  in  hand,  however,  to 
erect  a  monument  to  their  memory  which  will 
compare  in  beauty  and  dignity^with  Battle 


results,  however,  justify  the  means.  Between 
the  nondescript  gathering  of  young  men  who 
meet  here,  for  the  first  time  in  June,  and  the 
trim  Cadet  officers  and  privates  in  their  gray 
and  white  and  gold,  as  they  step  from  ranks 
to  take  their  places  behind  the  reviewing  offi¬ 
cer  at  Graduation  Parade,  the  difference  seems 
little  short  of  marvelous.  Tet  it  is  a  trans¬ 


matters  the  standard  is  below  that  of  other 
colleges.  As  an  illustration  of  this  feeiing, 
I  remember  hearing  a  Cadet  declare  that  his 
home  minister  had  told  him  that  he  might  as 
well  go  straight  to  perdition  as  to  take  the  less 
direct,  but  no  less  certain  path  by  way  of 
West  Point.  However  well  meant  this  warn¬ 
ing  may  have  been,  it  certainly  evidenced  a  very 


formation  which  every  year  sees  realized  with 
unfailing  regularity.  The  candidates  come 
from  East  and  West  and  North  and  South ; 
some  from  homes  of  luxury,  some  from  the 
farm  and  forge.  There  are  men  who  have 
known  the  advantages  of  a  college  education, 
men  who  have  known  only  the  district  school 
or  crossroads  sohoolhonse,  men  who  have 
fought  for  every  letter  they  have  learned  and 
every  problem  they  have  mastered.  Whatever 
they  may  have  been,  wheresoever  they  may 
have  come,  if  they  have  the  right  material  in 
them,  they  are  bound  to  reach  at  graduation 
— if  they  graduate  at  all— that  standard  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  of  knowledge  and  discipline,  which  has 
made  the  United  States  Military  Academy  the 
most  celebrated  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  which  must,  I 
believe,  be  a  leave  over  from  a  state  of  things 
long  since  changed,  there  is  an  opinion  rather 
widely  current  that,  though  the  physical  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  Cadets  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  in  spiritual  and  religions 


groFS  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of  affairs. 
I  would  say  that  in  matters  spiritual  and  relig¬ 
ious,  the  United  States  Corps  of  Cadets  is 
above,  rather  than  below  the  average  secular 
college.  There  is  very  little  of  that  crude, 
sopbomoric  agnosticism  which  among  some 
young  men  passes  as  an  evidence  of  intellectual 
keenness;  little  irreverence  or  flippancy  as  re¬ 
gards  sacred  subjects ;  no  ridicule  for  the  man 
who  has  convictions  and  stands  by  them.  The 
influence  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  decidedly  strong  and  its  work  has 
the  sympathy  of  the  entire  Corps.  I  believe, 
in  fact,  that  the  guage  might  safely  be  thrown 
to  any  college  or  university  in  this  or  any 
other  country  to  show  a  body  of  young  men 
among  whom  truth  is  held  more  sacred,  where 
the  sense  of  honor  is  more  keen,  where  lives 
are  cleaner,  the  attitude  toward  things  sacred, 
more  reverent  and  manly.  I  speak,  I  know, 
out  of  a  deep  affection  for  the  Corps,  but  it  is 
these  very  qualities  in  the  men  themselves 
which  have  made  that  affection  what  it  is. 
Let  any  one  who  doubts  what  I  have  said  at¬ 
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Monnment,  erected  within  a  few  years  to  the 
memory  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Regular 
Army  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War. 

These  and  many  others — monuments,  tablets, 
trophies,  reminders  in  brass  and  bronze,  in 
stone  and  marble — too  numerous  to  mention, 
are  but  the  outward  expression  of  the  spirit 
which  is  in  the  place  itself  and  possesses  the 
mind  of  every  man  who  has  it  in  him  to  be 
stirred  by  the  memory  of  lives  well  lived  and 
deaths  met  nobly.  The  very  atmosphere  is 
alive  with  recollections  and  associations.  In 
this  room  Grant  once  lived  and  yonder  was  his 
seat  in  chapel ;  in  this  same  uniform,  hardly 
changed  since  then,  Lee  once  walked,  as  the 
gray- coated  Cadets  walk  to-day ;  here,  in  the 
quiet  cemetery,  rests  the  body  of  Custer,  the 


blanket,  but  with  three  planks  above  and  three 
below  it,  to  keep  it  safe.  His  men  did  that 
while  every  moment  was  precious  and  every 
moment  death  threatened  them.  Such  things 
men  do  only  for  a  man  and  for  a  man  they  love. 

Here  is  another,  the  little  officer,  whom  those 
at  a  distance  saw  leaving  his  protection,  under 
a  pelting  rain  of  bullets,  and  running  back  and 
forth  to  help  his  men  as  they  fell  wounded. 
Once  and  again,  once  and  again  he  did  it,  till 
at  last  a  bullet,  fired  by  an  unseen  hand  toward 
an  unseen  mark,  stilled  forever  one  of  the 
knightliest  hearts  that  ever  beat. 

These  are  but  a  few  among  the  many.  It  is 
sad,  it  is  pitiful  that  men  like  these  should  die 
as  these  died.  But  in  such  deaths  is  there  not 
a  lesson  taught  as  deep  and  thrilling  as  ever 


firm  in  the  faith  they  had  taught  me.  ’  ’  Two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  regular  graduates  ^of 
the  college  who  had  not  yet  passed  the  military 
age  were  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ; 
of  these,  sixty- five  over  26  per  cent,  served  in 
the  army  or  navy  of  the  Union. 

At  this  time  Lafayette  had  graduated  thirty 
classes,  all  of  which  were  represented  on  the 
roll  of  honor,  twenty-three  of  them  by  gradu¬ 
ates.  These  men  served  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty- five  different  regiments  from  fourteen 
states;  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  reached 
officers’  commission  and  rank  and  sixty-seven 
did  brave  service  in  the  private  ranks;  a 
goodly  number  also  served  bravely  and  well  in 
the  navy.  Among  Lafayette’s  graduates  who 
attained  notable  distinction  in  the  war  was 


hero  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 
So  on  and  on,  almost  indefinite¬ 
ly,  the  list  might  be  extended. 
And  in  this  is  the  inspiration 
for  each  man  entering  here.  He 
stands  where  these  men  once 
stood ;  he  lives  as  they  once 
lived,  and  does  the  work  that 
they  once  did;  he  has  the  same 
training,  the  same  advantages 
that  they  had  and — if  the  time 
come  and  the  opportunity— may 
he  not  do  what  they  have 
done? 

But,  perhaps,  the  tenderest, 
surely  the  most  personal,  associ¬ 
ations  are  with  the  names  of 
those  so  lately  with  ns  who  have 
gone  on,  a  little  in  advance,  to 
make  their  last  report.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  that  they  are 
really  gone.  They  were* so  splen¬ 
did  in  their  strength,  so  buoyant 
in  their  hope,  so  eager  to  begin 
the  life  for  which  they  had  been 
fitting.  ' 

’’Denny”  Michie,  captain  of 
the  football  team  which  he  led 
against  Annapolis ;  loved  by  all 
who  knew  him,  officers,  cadets 
«nd  private  soldiers,  and  loved 
best  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 
An  aide  on  General  Hawkins’s 
staff  before  Santiago,  he  volun¬ 
teered  toguiue  some  troops  which 


Brig. -Gen.  E.  L.  Oampbell,  who,  in  April, 
1861,  entered  the  service  as  a  private,  and  left 
it  at  the  close  of  the  war  brevet  brigadier- 
general  and  judge  advocate  general  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Ool.  Ingham  Ooryell  was 
chief  quartermaster  of  the  department  of  the 
South.  Colonel  Colt  of  the  Twenty- sixth 
Hew  Jersey  Volunteers  held  the  position  of  in¬ 
spector-general  of  the  department  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Gen.  J.  L.  Selfridge  commanded  the  Bed 
Star  Division  of  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps 
during  Sherman’s  famous  march.  Gen.  George 
P.  Ihril  was  aide-de-camp  and  inspector-general 
on  the  staff  of  General  Grant.  Lieut. -Col.  N. 
Michler  of  the  United  States  Engineers  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomaa 
William  W.  Nassau,  Medical  Director  of  the 
First  Division,  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  in 
August,  1861,  inaugurated  the  system  of  steam¬ 
boat  hospitals.  The  late  Gen.  C.  A.  Wikoff, 
the  hero  of  Santiago,  was  then  captain  in  the 
Fifteenth  United  States  Infantry,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  names  that  might  be 
proudly  mentioned. 

Inspired  by  the  brilliant  record  in  the  Civil 
War,  when  hostilities  broke  out  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  a  large  number  from 
the  graduate  and  undergraduate  ranks  imme¬ 
diately  volunteered ’their  services  in  the  name 
of  humanity.  In  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  the 
world’s  greatest  fighter  learned  to  admire 
Lafayette  valor  and  the  brave  death  of  the 
noble  Wikoff,  ’66,  at  San  Juan  Hill,  and  the 
famous  charges  and  gallantry  of  Captain 


had  gone  astray,  and  as  one  said 
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March,  ’84,  as  a  member  of  the  Astor  Battery, 


of  him  tenderly,  died  as  he  lived  ’  ’  trying  to 
do  something  for  someone  else.  ’  ’  Surely  as 
noble  a  death  as  is  given  to  a  man  to  die. 

Benchley,  at  whom  we  all  laughed  in  the 
’’Hundredth  Night”  entertainment  which  he 


came  from  living  lips?  They  are  not  wasted. 
They  reach  the  lives  of  other  men  and  make 
them  nobler.  They  become  the  inspiration  on 
which  courage  and  self-sacrifice  is  nourished 
aud  made  strong.  These  men,  and  others  like 


and  later  as  a  Major  in  the  pursuit  of  Aguinaldo 
have  made  Lafayette  famous  in  modem  mili¬ 
tary  history  The  former  was  the  highest 
ranking  officer  in  the  army  who  fell  in  the 
Spanish  War.  He  fell  nobly  in  the  heat  of 


himself  had  in  great  part  written,  and  for 
whom  so  many  eyes  were  wet  when,  a  few 
months  later,  we  laid  him  to  rest  with  the 
rough  wooden  cross  which  had  marked  his 
grave  on  San  Juan  Hill  at  his  head. 

Churchman,  whom  the  whole  Corps  loved; 
whose  strong  mind  and  ready  sympathy  were 
always  at  the  command  of  those  who  needed 
help  in  some  bard  place  of  Academic  study. 
Sick  and  ordered  to  the  hospital  before  the 
battle,  begging  to  get  out  that  he  might  do  his 
part,  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  up  that 
awful,  bullet- swept  hill;  and  now  lying  side 
by  side  with  Benchley  in  the  Silent  Camp 
awaiting  the  final  reveille. 

Foster,  the  all  round  athlete  of  the  Corps, 
modest  and  lovable.  Four  years  in  preparing 
for  his  work;  graduated  in  February;  six 
weeks  in  getting  to  the  front,  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  then?  And  then  six  weeks  coming 
back  straight  and  still  beneath  the  flag  he 
loved  and  died  for. 

Among  so  many  it  is  hard  to  pick  and  choose ; 
one  and  all,  they  stood  as  they  were  taught  to 
fltand  and  took  what  came.  Here  is  another. 


them,  died  splendidly,  but  in  so  dying  they 
bore  witness  to  facts  significant  beyond  them¬ 
selves.  They  show  ns  the  fibre  of  American 
manhood ;  they  show  us  that  the  hero  line  is 
still  unbroken ;  they  show  us  that  our  young 
men  will  still  answer  the  call  of  duty,  wherever 
that  call  may  lead ;  that  the  spirit  of  self-sacri¬ 
fice  still  underlies  all  that  to  a  merely  super¬ 
ficial  glance  seems  self-seeking;  that  the  blood 
will  still  grow  warm  and  the  heart  pour  out 
its  best,  for  that  most  unselfish  love  a  man  can 
feel— the  love  of  Country. 

Herbert  Shipman, 

Chaplain,  U.  S.  M.  A. 

The  Military  Record  of  Lafayette,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa.— The  record  of  the  sons  of  Lafayette 
in  the  Civil  and  Spanish  Wars  is  one  of  which 
the  college  is  well  proud.  In  the  Civil  War 
two  hundred  and  twelve  graduates  and  under¬ 
graduates  were  engaged  in  the  army.  Nineteen 
of  these  brave  sons  died  in  the  service.  Of 
these  heroic  dead  the  work  of  Luther  Davis, 
’61,  is  highly  representative  of  the  character 
that  Lafayette  aims  to  produce  in  her  sons. 
While  the  surgeon  of  his  regiment  was  seated 


the  battle  and  was  buried  with  military  honors 
in  sight  of  the  college  he  loved  so  well,  and  in 
whose  halls  his  pure  young  life  as  a  manly 
Christian  student  will  be  remembered  with  as 
much  pleasure  and  admiration  as  the  world 
does  his  later  valor  in  the  battles  of  two  wars. 

Capt.  Peyton  C.  March  has  only  added  lustre 
to  this  good  Lafayette  name.  His  distinguished 
father  has  made  the  college  famous  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  circles  at  home  and  abroad,  and  now  the 
Islands  of  the  sea  have  learned  that  Lafayette 
is  not  only  a  seat  of  culture,  but  endows  its 
sons  with  surpassing  courage  and  a  manly 
preparation  for  their  life  responsibilities. 
Space  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  the  host 
of  others  who  left  college  and  work  to  fight 
perhaps  as  bravely,  if  not  as  conspicuously,  as 
these  two  sons.  On  the  walls  of  Pardee  Hall  a 
bronze  tablet  of  simple  design  commemorates 
the  services  of  General  Wikoff,  while  on  the 
brow  of  our  classic  bill  a  granite  sentinel  tells 
the  world  below  of  the  heroes  who  died  for 
the  Union,  and  that  in  the  balls  behind  it 
are  hearts  as  brave,  lives  as  true,  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  respond  to  their  country’s 


When  they  searched  for  his  body  on  the  field  by  him  in  his  last  hours,  he  sent  this  dying  call  for  service. 

of  battle,  it  was  found  not  only  wrapped  in  a  message  to  his  parents:  ’’Tell  them  that  I  died  James  Struthbbs  HEBSEUNa. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT 

eiYE  us  MEN  ! 

Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Give  os  men  1 
Men— from  every  rank. 

Fresh  and  free  and  frank  ; 

Men  of  tbonsbt  and  reading, 

Men  of  light  and  leading. 

Men  of  loyal  breeding. 

Men  of  faith  and  not  of  faction. 

Men  of  lofty  aim  in  action; 

Give  ns  men— I  say  again. 

Give  ns  men ! 

Give  ns  men  I 
Strong  and  stalwart  ones ; 

Men  whom  highest  hope  inspires. 

Men  whom  pnrest  honor  fires. 

Men  whom  trample  self  beneath  them. 

Men  who  make  their  country  wreathe  them 
As  her  noble  sons. 

Worthy  of  their  sires  I 
Men  who  never  shame  their  mothers. 

Men  who  never  fall  their  brothers, 

Tme,  however  false  are  others ; 

Give  ns  men— I  say  again. 

Give  ns  men  1 

Give  ns  men  1 

Men  who,  when  the  tempest  gathers. 

Grasp  the  standard  of  their  fathers 
In  the  thickest  of  the  fight ; 

Men  who  strike  for  home  and  altar 
(L<  t  the  coward  cringe  and  falter), 

God  defend  the  right  I 

■  ■  Trne  as  trntb,  thongh  lorn  and  lonely. 

Tender— as  the  brave  are  only ; 

Men  who  tread  where  saints  have  trod. 

Men  for  conntry  and  for  God  : 

Givd  ns  men  I  I  say  again,  again. 

Give  ns  snch  men  1 

A  SACRED  HOLIDAY. 

Altboagh  in  their  capacity  of  parents,  fathers 
and  mothers  must  have  bat  a  limited  inflnence 
in  preserving  the  sacred  character  of  Memorial 
Dtty,  y6t  it  is  after  all  of  no  small  importance 
that  the  children  in  onr  homes  shonld  be  taught 
the  true  meaning  of  a  holiday  like  this.  The 
seonlarization— if  it  may  be  so  called— of 
Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  growing  evil  which 
very  largely  lies  in  the  hands  of  parents  to  be 
checked ;  hardly  less  so  the  preservation  of  the 
deep  import  of  the  holiday  which  we  celebrated 
bat  yesterday. 

The  annual  custom  of  decorating  the  graves 
of  the  dead  is  very  old,  bat  for  the  same  reason 
for  which  the  celebration  of  Christmas  and 
Raster  was  dropped  by  onr  Puritan  ancestors 
the  custom  of  laying  a  wi^th  on  the  grave  of 
the  beloved  dead,  on  All  Sonl’s  Day,  was  dis¬ 
continued  ;  but  there  are  no  continental  conn* 
tries,  whether  Romanist  or  Protestant,  where 
the  pious  custom  does  not  prevail. 

Christmas  came  back  into  onr  homes  long 
ago,  and  it  has  been  in  our  churches  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  at  least.  Easter  is  fast  becoming  a 
ohurch  observance  in  non-litnrgial  churches, 
but  it  needed  the  national  heart- sorrows  of  onr 
Civil  War  tore  awaken  that  importunate  desire 
for  a  national  observance  of  love  and  hope  with 
regard  to  onr  dead  which  finds  its  best  emblem 
in  the  laying  of  flowers  on  their  last  earthly 
resting  place.  Naturally  a  day  in  the  month 
of  flowers  was  chosen.  All  Soul’s  Day  had 
passed  out  of  memory,  and  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber  is  too  bleak  and  flowerless  to  be  a  natural 
memorial  day.  And  so  May  30  became  one  of 
the  most  sacred  and  most  generally  observed 
days  in  the  year. 

But  a  generation  has  arisen  to  whom  the 
birth  agonies  of  this  sacred  day  are  merely  a 
matter  of  history,  and  our  immigrant  popula¬ 
tion  is  increasing,  and  not  unnaturally  the  day 
is  fast  being  given  over  to  sports  and  the  mere 
noise  which  is  perhaps  appropriate  on  such  a 
national  holiday  as  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  re¬ 
mains  for  fathers  and  mothers,  those  who  know 
the  pang  of  bereavement,  those  who  remember 
the  agonies  of  the  Civil  War,  to  teach  their 
children  the  reverent  observance  of  this  day. 


Let  the  boys  and  girls  be  happy  on  Memorial 
Day,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  a  Christian 
should  sorrow  hopelessly  over  the  dead.  But 
let  them  be  taught  the  saoredness  of  death, 
and  though  we  pray  Ood  that  they  may  be  long 
spared  the  experience  of  bereavement,  let  them 
be  taught  sympathy  with  those  who  mourn.  A 
college  student,  a  high  school  boy  or  girl,  even 
the  little  children  in  the  lower  grades,  should 
feel  shame  at  having  so  little  veneration  for 
the  noble  and  the  beloved  dead,  so  little  sym¬ 
pathy  with  those  who  mourn,  as  to  wish  to 
spend  Memorial  Day  in  public  games  and  noisy 
sports.  There  are  other  ways  of  observing  and 
enjoying  to  the  full  a  bright  spring  holiday. 

FRANK’S  MISSIONARY  MONET. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Price. 

It  was  a  January  morning,  cold  and  bleak. 
Snow  bad  fallen  in  the  night  and  lay  heaped 
in  little  drifts  on  the  ledges  outside  the  dining¬ 
room  windows. 

My  husband  and  I  were  lingering  over  our 
late  breakfast  when  Mary,  the  maid,  came  in 
saying,  “A  bye  to  see  ye,  mem.”  “Who  can 
it  be  so  early?”  I  wondered. 

“It’s  a  mite  of  a  bye,  mem,  scarce  bigger 
than  my  thumb.  He  came  to  the  area-door, 
and  palled  off  his  hat  that  polite  you’d  think 
him  a  gentleman  grown,  an’  asked  for  the  leddy 
of  the  house,  ’  ’  and  Mary  smiled  so  drolly  that 
my  husband  said,  “Send  him  in  here.” 

A  moment  later  the  “mite  of  a  bye”  stood 
before  us,  cap  in  hand.  His  fair  hair  curled 
about  a  bright  face  with  ruddy  cheeks  and 
laughing  eyes. 

He  was  quite  different  in  appearance  from 
most  of  the  boys  who  rapped  at  the  area- door, 
for  be  was  neatly  d’essed  in  leather  leggings, 
a  canning  top  coat,  a  muffler,  and  warm  gloves ; 
so  I  was  quite  taken  by  surprise  when  he  said, 
“I  came  to  see  if  you’d  like  the  snow 
shovelled  off  your  pavement.  ’  ’ 

‘ '  Do  yon  expect  to  do  it  or  are  you  soliciting 
work  for  somebody  else?”  asked  my  husband. 

“I’ll  do  it  myself,  sir,  if  you’ll  let  me,”  re¬ 
plied  our  visitor,  glancing  toward  the  door  as 
if  impatient  to  be  at  it. 

‘  ‘  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  little,  ’  ’  I  suggested. 

“I’m  very  strong  though.  Just  feel  that 
muscle  if  you  please,  ’  ’  and  the  little  right  fist 
clenched,  and  the  elbow  bent  with  a  tension 
that  fairly  made  him  tremble.  I  laid  my  hand 
on  the  place  where  the  wonderful  muscle  was 
supposed  to  be,  while  Herbert  suddenly  re¬ 
tired  behind  his  newspaper. 

“I  don’t  s’poseyou  can  feel  it  very  well,  I’ve 
got  so  many  clothes  on.  It’s  pretty  cold 
weather,”  explained  our  visitor  apologetically. 
“But  if  you’d  like  to  see  how  I  do  it  you  can 
go  to  the  front  door  and  look  at  Mrs.  Brown’s 
pavement.  I’ve  just  finished  it.” 

“Already I”  I  exclaimed. 

“Tes,  ma’am.  It’s  not  so  early  as  it  looks, 
being  cloudy  you  see.  I’ll  do  it  cheap— only 
five  cents  ”  He  was  getting  anxious. 

“Certainly — we’ll  be  glad  to  have  it  done,” 
said  my  husband,  having  found  his  gravity. 

“Thank  yon,  sir,”  and  the  boy’s  face  beamed 
as  he  turned  to  leav^.  He  was  so  bright  and 
sweet  I  felt  unwilling  to  have  him  go,  so  I 
asked  hurriedly  by  way  of  making  conversa¬ 
tion,  “Why  are  you  so  happy  over  what  most 
boys  of  your  age  would  think  hard  work  for 
small  pay?” 

“I’m  earning  the  money  for  something  very 
important,”  he  said,  smiling  till  the  dimples 
played  hide  and- seek  in  bis  cheeks. 

“I  suppose  it  wouldn’t  be  polite  to  ask  what 
it  is,  ”  said  my  husband  appealing  to  me  thongh 
his  eyes  twinkled  at  Fhink,  as  we  afterward 
learned  to  call  him. 

“No,  I’m  afraid  it  wouldn’t,”  I  answered. 
“Bat  if  our  little  friend  chose  to  tell  ns  with¬ 
out  being  asked,  we  would  be  very  glad  to 


hear  about  it  I’m  sure.”  The  child  hesitated 
and  my  husband  went  on.  “Yon  won’t  mind 
stopping  a  little  while  to  talk  with  us,  will 
you?  We  love  little  boys  dearly  and  we  have 
none  in  this  house,  so  we  get  very  lonely  some¬ 
times.  ’  ’ 

Frank  laid  his  chubby  fingers  on  my  hand 
saying  pityingly,  “Not  any  boys!  I  shonld 
think  you  would  be  lonesome.  We’ve  got  four 
at  our  house,  and  we  could  lend  you  one  some¬ 
times;  we  live  down  the  street  a  little  way.” 

“If  the  rest  are  half  as  sweet  as  you  we’d 
like  to  borrow  them  all,”  I  said  as  my  arm 
stole  about  the  graceful  little  body.  He 
laughed  gleefully,  and  nestled  to  me  as  if  used 
to  being  petted,  while  my  husband  came  round 
and  sat  beside  us,  asking,  “Were  you  going  to 
tell  us  about  the  important  thing  you  are  work¬ 
ing  for?” 

“Yes,  sir,  if  yon  like.  You  see  it’s  this 
way.  Our  church  is  going  to  pay  for  a  whole 
missionary  this  year,  so  last  Sunday  they 
passed  cards  to  everybody  to  take  home  and 
put  down  how  much  they’ll  give.  We  each 
had  one,  so  in  the  afternoon  when  we  were  all 
in  the  sitting-room  together,  mamma  asked  ns 
boys  what  we  were  going  to  do  about  it. 
Willie,  my  biggest  brother — he’s  fourteen — he 
laughed  and  said  he  guessed  she’d  better  ask 
papa  ’bout  that.  Mamma  said,  ‘Why?’  and 
Willis  said,  ‘  ’Oanee'^the  money  comes  out  of 
his  pocket  anyway.  ’ 

“Then  mamma  said  [ if  papa  was  going  to 
give  all  the  money  it  wasn’t  right  for  us  boys 
to  put  our  names  down,  for  it  wouldn’t  bo 
honest  to  pretend  to  give  if  we  didn’t  do  it. 
That  made  ns  pretty  sober  for  we  didn’t  want 
to  be  left  out. 

“Then  mamma  talked  to  us  a  lot  about  the 
poor  woman  that  gave  the  mites,  and  what 
the  Bible  says  about  cheerful  givers,  and  that 
we  mustn’t  begin  unless  we  meant  to  keep  on. 
After  we’d  talked  it  all  over  we  made  up  a 
little  society,  and  we  all  joined  it  and  we 
named  it  the  ‘Self-denial  Club.  ’ 

“Next  mamma  passed  pencils  round  and  told 
us  to  put  on  our  cards  whatever  we  thought  we 
ought  to.  After  a  while  I  took  up  the  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  work  basket.  Willis  put  in  his  card 
and  ten  rents,  and  said  that  was  his  first  self- 
denial  and  he’d  get  a  fifteen  cent  hockey  stick 
instead  of  a  quarter  one.  George  did  the  same 
— George  most  always  does  just  like  Willie — 
but  Tom  was  best  of  all  for  he  said  he’d  use 
his  old  stick  and  put  in  his  whole  quarter. 
Mamma  looked  happy  about  that,  and  she  put 
fifty  cents  in  the  basket  instead  of  going  to  a 
concert. 

“Then  papa  put  in  a  dollar  and  a  half  aud 
said  he’d  eat  twenty- five  cent  lunches  this 
week. 

“Then  it  was  my  turn.  I  had  some  money 
in  my  bank  but  I  hadn’t  earned  it  and  I  didn’t 
have  anything  to  deny  myself  about  and  I  felt 
pretty  bad,  but  mamma  said  if  I  really  wanted 
to  give  to  God  he’d  open  the  way.  I’ve  been 
praying  about  it  every  day,  and  when  I  saw 
the  snow  this  morning  I  knew  he’d  answered. 
I  asked  mamma  if  it  wouldn’t  be  self-denial  if 
I’d  clean  pavements  instead  of  coasting  on  my 
new  sled,  and  she  said  yes  indeed. 

“And  if  you  please  I’d  like  to  keep  your 
pavement  clean  all  winter,  for  I’ve  put  my 
name  down  for  twenty-five  cents  a  month,  and 
I'm  going  to  earn  it  every  bit  I  I’d  be  ashamed 
to  give  Jesus  something  that  didn’t  cost  me 
anything  after  all  he’s  done  for  me.  Wouldn’t 
yon, sir?” 

Herbert  looked  away  from  ibe  clear  eager 
eyes.  “I’m  afraid  I’ve  had  a  good  deal  of  rea¬ 
son  to  be  ashamed,  my  boy, ”  he  said.  “See 
here,  yon  wouldn’t  admit  any  more  members 
to  your  club,  would  you?  I’d  like  to  see  your 
‘whole  missionary’  through  myself,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  my  wife  would.  Of  coarse  we  wouldn’ 
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expect  to  attend  the  meetings — jnst  be  sort 
honorary  members,  yon  know.  Yon  can  talk 
about  it  at  home  and  let  ns  know. 

“In  the  meantime  here’s  a  dollar  to  pnt  in 
the  work  basket  (I’ll  smoke  that  many  less 
cigars  next  week),  and  if  yon  have  an  extra 
card  yon  might  bring  it  aronnd. ’’ 

All  throngb  that  Saturday  morning  the  dear 
little  hands  tngged  at  shovel  and  broom,  while 
other  boys  passed  and  repassed  with  sleds  and 
skates. 

I  wat  jhed  him  from  my  sitting-room  window 
while  he  worked  along  the  sqnare.  As  the 
noon  whistles  blew  he  passed  on  his  way  home, 
and  catching  sight  of  me  waved  his  cap  and 
held  up  five  fingers— the  first  month’s  sabsorip- 
tion  earned. 

As  I  smiled  back  at  the  happy  little  face,  I 
breathed  a  prayer  that  the  lesion  so  early 
learned  might  never  lose  its  infinence  over  that 
innocent  heart ;  so  that  he  should  always  be 
ashamed  to  give  to  Jesus  that  which  bad  cost 
him  nothing. 

SHORT  STORIES 

An  upstart  dabbler  in  literature,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  ‘  ‘  we  men  of  letters,  ’  ’ 
was  lately  made  the  butt  of  an  epigram  by  a 
witty  Frenchwoman.  “He  a  man  of  letters? 
Surely  not  more  than  a  man  of  postal  cards!’’ 
— New  York  Weekly  Evening  Poet. 

From  a  Scene  of  jWar. — “It  makes  me  shud¬ 
der,’’  said  the  Filipino,  who,  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  was  leisurely  retreating,  “to  read 
about  these  fights  in  Kentucky.’’  “Yes,”  re¬ 
plied  his  companion ;  “and  these  lynchings  in 
Texas.  ’  ’  “  And  these  garrotings  in  Porto 

Rico.’’  “And  these  attempted  assassinations 
in  Europe.’’  “And  other  disturbances  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Brother,  I  sometimes 
fear  that  we  do  not  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
our  lot.  Truly,  this  condition  called  ‘peace’ 
mast  be  a  fearful Jthing. ’’—Washington. 

Hobo — Hev  yer  got  any  kind  of  a  job  yon 
want  done,  lady?  Housekeeper — I’m  sorry, 
poor  man,  to  have  to  disappoint  you.  Hobo — 
Dat’s  all  right,  lady.  I  jest  wanted  ter  find 
out  if  I  could  take  a  sleep  in  de  next  lot  here 
widout  bein’  worried  by  offers  of  work.— Ex¬ 
change.  _ 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

W00i)LkI«il>  BELIES. 

Some  little  spring  beauties  lived  faraway 
In  the  Wildwood,  out  of  sight. 

But  they  wore  their  best  gowns  for  every  day. 

From  earliest  morning  till  night. 

For  they  said  to  each  other,  “  You  never  can  know 
When  callers  may  drop  in  to  see  us,  and  so 
Let  us  always  take  care  how  we  look.” 

So  their  lovely  |  ale  pink  satin  dresses  they  wear. 

And  to  see  if  the  color  goes  well  with  their  hair. 

They  peep  at  themselves  in  the  brook. 

And  sure  enough  I  without  knocking  at  all. 

In  popped  such  a  nice  little  breeze. 

And  a  sunbeam  paid  them  a  morning  call. 

As  she  strayed  through  the  dark  old  trees. 

And  the  children  came  next  in  a  blithe  little  troop. 

And  they  shouted  with  glee  when  they  saw  the  sweet 
group 

Of  flowers  by  the  rivulet’s  brink  ; 

And  the  beauties  all  whispered  together.' “’Tis  well 
■We  were  ready  for  calls  !  ”  and  each  gay  little  belle 
Blushed  for  joy,  jnst  the  prettiest  pink.— 

Youth'll  ConipanUm. 

GULLS  A>'D  lERKS. 

The  American  Ornithologists’  Union  [makes 
an  appeal  to  bird-lovers  in  a  leaflet,  entitled 
Sea-Birds  a  Sanitary  Necessity.  It  states  that 
this  country  is  on  the  verge  of  losing  forever 
one  of  the  main  features  of  its  seacoast  charms 
— the  sea-birds  themselves.  In  fact,  the  Terns, 
the  most  exquisite  of  the  Gull  family,  and 
which  formerly  thronged  our  whole  coast,  have 
been  so  nearly  wiped  out  by  agents  of  the 
milliners  that  this  year’s  onslaught,  already 
fully  organized,  will  glean  almost  the  last  pair 


from  the  few  small  breeding  colonies  which 
remain,  wherever  these  are  unprotected.  And 
the  larger  Gulls,  which  are  not  only  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  absolutely  essential  as  harbor  scaven¬ 
gers,  are  also  being  decimated  for  the  same 
purpose. 

All  these  species,  with  their  exquisite 
beauty,  their  wild  voices  and  their  most  roman¬ 
tic  lives,  peopling  a  realm  which,  without 
them,  would  be  oppressive  in  its  dreary 
grandeur,  have  already  reached  their  breeding 
places,  and  the  Terns  are  especially  in  danger 
of  slaughter. 

Simple  economic  considerations  make  it  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  Gulls  must  be  saved. 
An  immense  horde  of  them,  which  naturalists 
think  number  anywhere  from  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  to  a  million,  gorge  twice  a  day  in  New 
York  Bay  upon  garbage.  As  the  hour  of  the 
“dump”  approaches,  their  multitudes  fill  the 
whole  air  to  an  immense  height,  over  an  area 
of  several  miles,  then  gradually  settle  on  the 
sea  in  vast  white  sheets.  The  whistle  of  the 
police  boat,  the  signal  to  *  ‘  dump,  ’  ’  seems  to 
waft  them  simultaneously  into  the  air,  to 
gather,  like  dense  snow  clouds,  over  the  float¬ 
ing  masses  just  emptied  from  the  many  scows. 
And  this  is  a  specimen  of  what  occurs  at  every 
port.  And  shall  this  incalculable  sanitary 
benefit,  and  all  this  beauty,  terminate  forever, 
and  for  no  worthy  purpose  ? 

If  money  enough  can  be  raised,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union 
will  guard  every  breeding  place  where  there  is 
a  law  to  back  them,  as  Mr.  Mackay  and  Mr. 
Dutch er  have  done  at  Vineyard  Sound  Islands 
and  Great  Gull  Island.  The  utmost  caution 
will  be  used  in  choosing  wardens,  and  the 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  names  of 
men  especially  suited  for  the  post.  Light¬ 
house  keepers  and  Life  Saving  Station  captains 
will  be  employed  wherever  feasible.  A  very 
encouraging  sum  is  already  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Committee. 

The  places  to  be  protected  are  certain  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  Long  Island,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Maryland,  and  perhaps  Virginia  and 
Florida.  In  Maine  alone  there  is  need  of  all 
the  money  we  can  possibly  get,  since  there 
single  wardens  are  afraid  to  face  the  rough 
“plumers, ’’  and  some  more  elaborate  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  only  hope.  . 

This  Union  therefore  appeals  to  every  bird- 
lover  for  money  to  be  used  in  hiring  wardens 
to  protect  the  birds  while  nesting.  Contribu¬ 
tions  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  William  Dutcher, 
Treasurer  of  the  Union,  at  525  Manhattan 
avenue.  New  York  City,  who  will  furnish  all 
desired  information. 

McOollough  Bey  was  perfect  in  Arabic.  It 
was  a  treat  to  hear  him  speak  it,  says  B.  Tal¬ 
bot  Kelly  in  the  Century.  “Elegant  in  diction, 
in  idiom  and  pronunciation  nneqnaled,  I  always 
look  upon  him  as  a  perfect  master  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  greedily  endeavor  to  acquire  a  little 
of  his  own  pre-eminent  facility.  Few  natives 
enjoy  so  great  an  acquaintance  with  their  own 
tongue,  and  I  remember  once  hearing  him  re¬ 
cite  to  a  wondering  and  admiring  group  of 
Bedouin  sheiks  a  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  which, 
delivered  in  a  manner  quite  beyond  the  powers 
of  any  among  his  audience,  excited  their  ad¬ 
miring  exclamations  of,  ‘How  wonderful  the 
bey  knows  the  Koran !  What  a  pity  he  is  not  a 
Moslem  I  ’  ’  ’  _ 

Charities  says  that  the  Queen  of  Holland 
seems  to  be  a  practical  believer  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  scientific  charity.  Taking  her  afternoon 
drive  recently  she  saw  in  the  wood  at  the 
Hague  two  children,  one  eight,  the  other  ten 
years  old,  seated  on  a  bench  crying.  Her 
Majesty  asked  what  was  the  matter.  One  of 
the  children,  still  weeping,  told  the  Queen 
they  had  lost  their  mother  and  there  was  no 


one  to  look  after  them.  “Well,”  said  the 
Qiesn,  “we  must  go  and  see  your  father.” 
The  children,  with  much  hesitation  explained 
that  they  had  been  sent  out  by  their  father  to 
beg.  The  Queen  thereupon  ordered  the  coach¬ 
man  to  take  them  to  an  asylum,  and  she 
walked  back  to  the  palace  with  an  ofiSoer. 

FARW,  GIRD  jN,  AXD  HOUJiEHOLD. 

Household  Hints. 

To  Restore  the  Color  to  Black  Kid  Boots. 
— Take  a  small  quantity  of  good  black  ink,  mix 
it  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  apply  it  to 
the  boots  with  a  soft  sponge. 

White  kid  shoes  can  be  cleaned  by  dipping  a 
perfectly  clean  white  flannel  cloth  in  a  little 
ammonia,  and  then  rubbing  the  cloth  over  a 
cake  of  white  soap ;  after  doing  this,  rub  the 
kid  gently,  and  the  soiled  places  will  be  white 
again.  As  the  flannel  becomes  soiled,  change 
for  a  clean  one. 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  gives  this  good 
odorless  disinfectant  for  plumbing:  Dissolve 
half  a  pound  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  four 
gallons  of  water  and  pour  this  carefully  down 
the  pipes.  This  solution,  if  allowed  to  stand 
in  bowls  or  basins,  will  stain  them  purple. 
The  stains  may  be  removed  with  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  oxalic  acid.  The  acid  must  be  rinsed 
off  immediately  after  it  has  been  used. 

OovERiNQS  FOR  Oloset  FLOORS. — Do  not  put 
carpets  in  your  closets ;  oil  cloth  or  matting  is 
much  better,  and  can  be  easily  kept  free  from 
dust. 

Cement  for  Stoves. — If  the  stove  is  cracked, 
a  good  cement  is  made  for  it  as  follows :  Wood 
ashes  and  salt  in  equal  proportions,  reduced 
to  a  paste  with  cold  water,  and  filled  in  the 
cracks  when  the  stove  is  cool.  It  will  soon 
harden. 

To  Remove  Bruises  from  Fukinture.  — Wet 
the  bruised  spots  with  warm  water.  Soak  a 
piece  of  brown  paper  of  several  thicknesses  in 
warm  water,  and  lay  over  the  place.  Then 
apply  a  warm  flat  iron  until  the  moisture  is 
gone.  Repeat  the  process  if  needful,  and  the 
bruises  will  disappear.  Then  rub  on  a  little 
sweet  oil  with  a  piece  of  flannel  and  polish 
with  clean  flannel  or  chamois  until  dry. 

With  the  high  price  of  ice  it  behooves  the 
housekeeper  to  look  out  for  economy  in  that  as 
in  other  things.  A  piece  of  ice  weighing  ten 
pounds  pnt  daily  into  the  ice  box  or  refrigera¬ 
tor  is  of  little  or  no  use.  Pnt  in  one  hundred 
pounds  of  ice  once  or  twice  a  week  and  your 
refrigerator  will  always  be  cool.  Being  thor¬ 
oughly  chilled  the  ice  will  not  melt  so  rapidly. 
The  doors  must  be  kept  closed  and  the  refrig¬ 
erator  must  not  be  scalded  Many  housewives 
with  a  false  idea  of  cleanliness  scrub  out  and 
scald  the  refrigerators  once  a  week.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  refrigerator  becomes 
heated,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  pnt  in  it  melts 
rapidly  without  throwing  down  the  proper 
amount  of  cold  air,  and  it  really  takes  twenty- 
four  hours  to  bring  the  refrigerator  back  to  the 
point  of  refrigeration.  If  anything  Is  spilled 
wipe  it  up  at  once  with  cold  water.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  in  two  quarts 
of  cold  water  may  be  used  now  and  then  on 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  refrigerator. 

Destroying  Dust. — The  modern  housewife 
has  learned  that  feather  dusters  and  other  flirt¬ 
ing  brooms  and  brushes  merely  scatter  the  dust 
and  germs  in  her  house,  instead  of  removing 
them  She  is  now  being  told  by  scientists  that 
to  shake  her  mgs  and  carpets,  beat  her  dra¬ 
peries,  etc. ,  in  the  tiny  yard  of  her  city  home 
is  undesirable.  The  dust  flies  in  nearby  win¬ 
dows,  her  own  perhaps,  and  is  again  dissemi¬ 
nated.  The  idea  of  housekeeping  to-day  is  to 
destroy  dost.  Oarpet-sweepers,  covered  dust¬ 
pans,  and  cloths  are  the  implements  to  be 
made  use  of,  and  the  dust  thus  gathered  should 
be  burned,  or,  in  the  case  of  cloths,  washed 
out.  Back  of  this  care,  however,  should  come 
a  wise  choice  of  household  belongings.  Sim¬ 
plicity  should  be  the  fundamental  law  of  their 
selection.  Have  the  things  needed  for  comfort 
and  use  in  simply,  easily-cared-for  designs; 
for  pure  decoration,  only  a  few  very  satisfying 
things.  Qew-gaws,  as  a  rale,  are  useless,  and 
may  be  dispensed  with. — New  York  Post. 

In  cooking  shell  fish  it  is  well  to  have  the 
paprika,  or  the  cayenne  pepper  near  at  hand 
as  they  stimulate  the  stomach  to  digest  the 
rather  difficult  lobster,  shrimp  or  crab  meat. 
Tea  should  not  be  drunk  with  them,  as  tannio 
acid  hardens  the  fibre  of  the  meat,  and  other 
rich  dishes  should  be  avoided  when  lobster  ie 
eaten,  the  gastric  powers  being  well  occupied 
with  that  savory  Crustacea. 
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STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

LOTE  STORIES  OF  ISRAEL. 

III. 

These  love  stories  are  all  Idylls.  The  love 
story  of  Shelomith  is  a  drama;  whether 
foanded  on  fact  or  a  pore  work  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  we  have  no  other  means  of  discovering 
than  the  literary  canons  by  which  we  decide 
upon  the  character  of  other  works  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Bat  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
written  it  really  makes  no  difference.  The 
marvelous  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  does 
not  owe  its  transcendent  value  to  the  fact  that 
the  Montagus  and  the  Capnlets  actually  lived 
and  were  at  enmity,  but  to  the  troth  of  its 
revelation  of  love.  So  with  the  Song  of  Songs : 
its  meaning  is  of  the  highest  possible  value, 
and  whether  or  not  Shelomith  actually  lived 
and  was  wooed  by  Solomon  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  fact  that  in  an  age 
like  that,  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  King’s  harem  was  the  highest 
aspiration  of  woman,  the  triumph  of  tme  love 
over  all  the  blandishments  of  a  king  and  his 
court  could  be  sung  by  any  poet,  and  an  ideal 
like  this  held  up  before  the  women  of  Israel. 

Some  of  my  readers  are  perhaps  surprised  to 
hear  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  poem, 
which  they  may  have  held  to  be  an  allegory  of 
the  love  between  Christ  and  his  Church.  But 
we  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  mystical 
interpretation  or  spiritual  application  of  the 
Bible  books,  but  with  their  primary  meaning, 
as  a  thing  to  be  discovered  by  a  study  of  their 
literary  form. 

The  literary  form  of  the  Song  of  Songs  is 
not  by  any  means  a  matter  on  which  all  stu¬ 
dents  are  agreed.  The  more  carefully  I  apply 
to  it  the  canons  of  Hebrew  poetry,  so  far  as 
I  understand  them,  the  more  certain  does  it 
appear  to  me  that  it  is  a  drama ;  but  I  began 
this  study  sharing  the  conviction  of  the  major¬ 
ity,  perhaps,  of  commentators  that  this  is  not 
a  drama  at  all,  but  a  collection  of  amaboean 
lyrics,  like  Tennyson’s  Maud,  for  instance,  and 
with  only  the  slightly  dramatic  character  of 
the  clfanges  of  scene  and  of  states  of  feeling 
which  we  find  in  such  a  poem  as  Mand.  But 
I  cannot  think  so  now,  and  what  I  have  to  do 
is  to  explain  the  poem  as  it  appears  to  me. 

Still  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  compare  the 
Song  of  Songs  with  an  English  drama:  still 
more  of  a  mistake  perhaps  to  compare  it  with 
the  Greek  drama.  None  of  my  readers,  proba¬ 
bly,  have  ever  seen  a  performance  in  the 
Hebrew  theatre  in  the  Bowery,  but  they  may 
have  heard  something  about  it.  In  certain 
important  respects  those  performances  are 
more  like  a  Wagner  opera,  minus  the  music, 
than  like  a  Shakespearean  play — at  least  the 
interminable  monologues,  the  lack  of  action, 
are  somewhat  Wagneresque.  We  know  that 
classic  drama  strictly  observes  the  three  unities 
— of  time,  place  and  action ;  the  English  drama 
gives  small  heed  to  the  unities.  The  action  of 
a  Greek  drama  must  all  be  comprised  within  a 
single  day ;  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  lasts 
over  twenty  years.  The  Hebrew  drama  is  like 
the  Shakespearean  in  disregarding  the  unity  of 
time,  but  it  goes  farther  and  disregards  the 
sequence  of  time.  It  is  in  the  very  genius  of 
Western  literature  to  make  events  follow  in 
order  of  time,  though  even  Western  literature 
makes  one  exception — in  the  novel,  where  the 
past  is  often  called  up  by  retrospect :  Hebrew 
literature  cares  little  for  the  sequence  of  time ; 
the  event  that  came  first  is  not  necessarily  re¬ 
lated  first.  We  find  in  the  prophets  and  also 
in  the  histories  repeated  illustrations  of  this 
disregard  of  time  sequence,  and  the  same  dis¬ 
regard  of  time  sequence  rules  the  Hebrew 
drama,  ancient  and  mcdem.  I  think  it  is 
from  not  keeping  this  fact  in  mind  that  those 
who  try  to  show  that  the  Song  of  Songs  is 


a  drama  find  so  much  difficulty  in  fitting  the 
words  to  the  theory. 

If  you  turn  to  the  Song  of  Songs  in  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version  the  first  thing  you  notice  is  its 
stropbical  arrangement :  the  verses  are  grouped 
into  longer  and  shorter  strophes,  in  which  the 
chapter  divisions  of  2,  3  and  8  are  disregarded. 
If  we  look  closely  we  find  that  there  are  three 
refrains,  each  occurring  three  times,  though 
not  in  the  same  relative  positions.  One  of 
these  refrains  is: 

“  Until  the  day  be  cool  and  the  shadows  flee  away. 

Turn  my  beloved  and  be  thou  like  a  t^azelle  or  a  young 
hart. 

Upon  the  mountains  of  spices.” 

It  is  found,  with  certain  differences,  at  the 
end  of  chapter  ii.,  at  chapter  iv.  6,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  book. 

Another  refrain  is  found  at  ii.  7,  iii.  5,  and 
viii.  4: 

“I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem 
By  the  gazelles  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  fleld. 

That  ye  stir  not  up, 

Xor  awaken  love 
Until  it  please.” 

(There  is  no  pronoun— my  love — in  the  He¬ 
brew.  It  is  the  passion  of  love,  not  a  person 
that  is  in  question. ) 

The  third  refrain  found  (with  some  varia¬ 
tion)  at  ii.  16,  vi.  3,  and  vii.  10  is: 

”  I  am  my  beloved’s  and  my  beloved  is  mine 
He  feedeth  his  flock  among  the  lilies.” 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  these  re¬ 
frains  always  mark  changes  of  scene;  they 
seem  rather  to  mark  the  recurrence  of  certain 
states  of  feeling 

The  characters  in  this  drama  are  Shelo¬ 
mith,  King  Solomon,  the  ladies  of  his  harem, 
called  “daughters  of  Jerusalem,’’  and  the 
shepherd  lover  of  Shelomith,  with  certain 
citizens  and  shepherds.  The  story  appears  to 
me  to  be  as  follows : 

Shelomith,  a  beautiful  peasant  girl  living  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  the 
daughter  of  a  mother  who  has  several  sons  by 
a  former  marriage.  These  sons  are  not  friendly 
to  their  sister,  perhaps  because  they  are  not 
pleased  with  a  shepherd  wooer  of  hers,  and 
they  send  her  to  keep  a  vineyard  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  her  home.  But  the  shepherd  lover 
follows  her  and  it  seems  to  me  probable  that 
they  are  secretly  married.  At  any  rate,  she  is 
blissfully  happy  in  her  love,  and  one  day  when 
in  the  ecstacy  of  her  rapture  she  is  dancing  all 
by  herself  in  her  vineyard,  a  rather  voluptu¬ 
ous  dance  called  “of  Mabanaim, ’’  she  is  seen 
by  King  Solomon,  who  is  making  a  progress 
through  his  kingdom  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinue.  The  beauty  of  the  girl  awakens  desire 
for  her  possession,  and  the  king  has  her  stolen 
and  spirited  away  in  one  of  his  chariots  to 
Jerusalem.  There  she  is  placed  in  charge  of 
the  ladies  of  the  harem  called  “the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem ;’’  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  her 
mind  for  the  honor  that  awaits  her.  Desiring 
for  bis  own  greater  pleasure  to  win  her  love 
before  taking  her  for  a  wife.  King  Solomon 
sets  himself  on  his  return  to  lay  siege  to  her 
heart,  it  being  the  duty  and  the  policy  of  the 
ladies  of  the  harem  to  aid  him  in  what  both 
he  and  they  suppose  will  be  a  very  easy  con¬ 
quest.  It  is  high  promotion  for  a  peasant  girl, 
the  sunbrowned  keeper  of  a  vineyard,  to  be 
oome  one  of  the  wives  of  the  king  I  How  the 
attempt  prospers  will  oome  out  as  we  read. 

The  first  scene  shows  the  bewildered  country 
girl  in  the  king’s  harem,  surrounded  by  the 
ladies  of  the  palaoe.  Terrified  at  her  capture 
and  sore  of  heart  with  separation  from  her 
lover,  she  comforts  herself  with  imagining 
that  she  is  with  him  as  in  the  happier  days : 

”  Let  him  kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth.” 
The  ladies  interrupt  her  with  praises  of  Solo¬ 
mon: 

”  Better  than  wine  are  thy  caresses. 

Lovely  the  fragrance  of  thy  vestments 

Thon  whose  name  is  Sweet  Ointment  (that  is  Solomon)! 
Therefore  the  maidens  love  thee  I” 


But  she  calls  upon  her  lover  to  rescue  her: 

“  Draw  me  after  thee 
O  let  us  run  ! 

For  the  King  has  brought  me  into  his  chamber.” 
Then  the  women : 

“  He  will  frolic  and  rejoice  in  thee. 

Will  And  thy  caresses  more  grateful  than  wine. 

[Aside,  satiricaUu]  Rightly  Indeed  do  they  love  thee.” 

The  persistence  of  the  women  in  thus  assum¬ 
ing  that  everything  she  says  refers  to  the  king 
confuses  the  girl  and  interrupts  her  thoughts : 
she  sees  contempt  in  their  eyes,  mocking  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  king  should  care  for  this  rustic 
beauty.  The  spirit  of  Shelomith,  who  in  fact 
is  not  lacking  in  spirit,  comes  to  her  aid.  She 
justifies  herself  for  her  sunburned  skin ;  it  is 
because  her  brothers  made  her  keep  the  vine¬ 
yard.  She  may  be  scorched  with  the  sun, 
black  as  the  goats’  hair  tents  of  the  Bedouins, 
but  she  knows  herself  for  all  that  to  be  beau¬ 
tiful  as  the  gorgeous  hangings  in  Solomon’s 
chamber.  But  the  mention  of  the  vineyard 
reminds  her  of  her  capture — her  own  vineyard 
she  was  not  now  able  to  keep ;  and  then  her 
grief  breaks  forth  in  a  passionate  appeal  to  her 
absent  lover: 

“  Tell.me,  O  thou  whom  my  foul  loveth. 

Where  feedest  thou  thy  flocks— where 
Makest  them  to  rest  at  noon  ? 

That  I  may  not  be  like  one  quite  forgotten 
Among  the  flocks  of  the  comrades  I  ” 

The  ladies  answer  her  with  sneers:  “Are 
yon  so  witless,  fairest  woman,  as  to  prefer 
your  peasant  lover  to  Solomon?’’  And  they 
mockingly  bid  her  go  search  for  her  lover 
among  the  shepherds’  tents. 

The  second  scene  opens  (in  chapter  i. ,  verse 
9)  with  the  entrance  of  Solomon,  who  sets 
himself  to  win  her  heart  with  studied  com¬ 
pliments,  which  have  all  the  “local  color”  so 
much  prized  by  modem  novelists.  We  may 
recall  to  mind  that  Solomon,  by  his  marriage 
with  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  had  lately  become 
the  proud  possessor  of  horses : 

“  To  my  steed  In  Pharaoh’s  chariot 

Do  I  liken  thee,  my  friend  [he  does  not  say  “  my 
love  ”  as  In  our  English  Bible] 

Lovely  are  thy  cheeks  with  ringlets,” 
the  only  ornaments  of  the  peasant  girl.  But 
he  knows  the  value  of  jewels  and  fine  clothes 
in  a  siege  like  this,  and  he  tells  her  that  she 
shall  have  finer  ornaments  than  her  curls — 
strings  of  jewels  and  studs  of  gold  and  so  on. 
The  girl  answers  him  briefly,  but  remembering 
that  he  is  the  king,  with  best  compliment  she 
knows  how  to  make : 

”  While  the  King  sat  at  his  table 

My  spikenard  gave  out  Its  fragrance,"  [her  tribute 
of  homage]. 

We  may  observe  here  that  Solomon  has  the 
oriental  fondness  for  perfume;  his  name  is 
Sweet  Ointment. 

But  Shelomith  is  perfectly  well  aware  that 
he  purposes  to  lay  siege  to  her  heart,  and  she 
flies  to  her  only  defense— the  thought  of  her 
absent  lover,  who  is  a  bunch  of  myrrh  to  her — 
talking  to  him  in  a  stage  aside,  and  matching 
each  of  Solomon’s  pretty  speeches  with  an  im¬ 
passioned  application  of  it  to  the  one  whom 
her  soul  loves. 

Thus  in  verse  15  Solomon  says  to  her : 

“  Indeed  thou  art  lovely  my  friend. 

Yes,  lovely  are  thy  dove-like  eyes ;  ” 
and  she  repeats  in  her  passionate  aside  to  her 
absent  shepherd: 

”  Indeed  thou  art  lovely,  and  delightful,  my  beloved. 

Our  house  has  beams  of  cedar. 

Our  rafters  are  of  cypress.” 

In  this  rustic  home  of  theirs  she  had  been 
like  a  crocus  of  the  plain  of  Sharon  or  the 
brilliant  smemone  of  the  upland  valleys. 

Solomon  goes  on  with  his  blandishments : 

**  As  a  lily  among  thorns 

Is  my  friend  among  the  maidens.” 

It  only  suggests  to  her  another  thought  of  her 
absent  lover: 

"  As  an  apple  among  the  trees  of  the  wood 
So  Is  my  beloved  among  the  sons.” 

And  she  thinks  longingly  of  the  delight  of 
being  under  hie  shadow,  with  his  love  like  & 
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banner  above  her.  Her  longing  grows  more 
intense : 

“  Strengthen  me  with  raisin  cakes. 

Comfort  me  with  apples— 

For  I  am  sick  with  love. 

His  left  arm  under  my  head 
And  his  right  arm  embracing  me  I  ” 

The  thought  of  the  king’s  purpose  becomes 
intolerable  and  she  bursts  forth  with : 

“  I  adjure  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

By  the  gazelles,  by  the  hinds  of  the  field. 

That  ye  stir  not 
Awaken  not 
Love  until  it  please  !  ” 

And  so  the  scene  closes,  for  though  the  poor 
tortured  girl’s  appeal  had  been  only  to  the 
ladies  of  the  harem,  the  king  perceived  from  it 
that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  try  any  longer 
at  this  time  to  awaken  love. 

The  next  scene  opens  with  Shelomith  in  her 
chamber,  gazing  from  her  lattice— that  lattice 
window  that  means  so  much  in  the  life  of  the 
Eastern  harem— gazing  northward,  wholly  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  thought  of  her  lover: 

“  Hark  to  my  beloved  1  see  him  coming 

Leaping  over  mountains,  springing  over  hills  1  ” 

She  imagines  that  he  has  followed  her  even 
to  the  king’s  palace,  that  he  will  rescue  her ; 
she  fancies  him  calling: 

“  Arise  my  friend. 

My  beauty  and  come— 

For  see,  the  winter  has  passed. 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone. 

The  flowers  appear  in  the  land. 

The  time  of  s'nging  is  come 

And  the  turtle  dove's  murmur  is  heard  in  our  land.” 

She  sees  the  reddening  figs,  smells  the  odor  of 
the  blossoming  vines,  and  hears  him  call 
again : 

“  Arise  my  friend. 

My  beauty  and  come  away  I  ” 

All  the  longing  of  her  soul  bursts  forth  in  her 
answering  song: 

”  O  my  do'  e  that  art  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 

In  the  covert  of  tlie  steep  place. 

Let  me  see  tliy  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy  voice. 

For  sweet  is  thy  voice  and  thy  countenance  lovely.” 
...  Is  it  possible  that  that  is  indeed  his 
voice  that  comes  to  her  floating  up  from  out¬ 
side  the  palace?  Has  he  indeed  followed  her 
from  his  far  away  home  on  the  slopes  of  Leba¬ 
non  ;  though  he  can  by  no  means  gain  entrance 
to  the  palace?  Ah,  yes!  From  the  high  lat¬ 
tice  window  the  Shulamite  sees  her  lover 
standing  behind  our  wall 
lAx>king  in  at  the  windows. 

Showing  himself  through  the  lattice, 
it  was  not  wholly  imagination  that  she  had 
heard  him  singing : 

**  Arise,  my  love 

My  beauty,  and  come  away  1  ” 

Like  Blondin  beneath  the  captive  Lion-heart’s 
prison,  making  his  presence  known  with  his 
little  song,  so  the  shepherd  lover  gives  his 
signal  with  the  refrain  of  a  little  song  they 
had  been  used  to  sing  together  while  trim¬ 
ming  their  grapes : 

“  Take  us  the  foxes 

The  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vineyards 
For  our  vlneyarils  are  in  blossom.” 

In  her  deep  joy  she  sings  back  the  refrain : 

“  My  beloved  is  mine  and  I  am  his 
He  feedeth  among  the  lilies.” 

And  her  last  appeal  that  somehow  he  shall  find 
a  way  to  rescue  her : 

”  Until  the  day  grows  cool,  and  the  shadows  fiee 
Come  to  me,  and  soon,  my  beloved  I 
Like  the  gazelle  or  the  young  hind 
Over  the  hills  that  part  us  1  ” 

L.  8.  H. 


The  Presbytery  of  Pugpt  Sound  is  a  model 
frontier  body,  'and  this  despite  the  marks  of 
fluctuations  of  its  ministerial  force  during 
the  past  four  years.  At  present  the  Elders  are 
taking  a  special  interest  in  the  churches,  and 
there  is  a  vigorous  effort  in  the  direction  of 
self-support.  The  members  of  the  thirty-flve 
churches  which  compose  Presbytery  gave  an 
average  of  $1.41  each  the  first  year.  This  is  a 
good  showing  considering  the  country  is  new, 
and  these  brethren  have  even  their  own  houses 
and  bams  to  build  in  many  oases.  Splendidly 
self-helpful,  they  are  the  kind  of  people  the 
East  and  Centre  like  to  help. 
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saved,  that  is,  the  world ;  the  soul  of  man 
saved,  the  Church ;  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
Jesus  the  Christ  The  whole  problem  lies  here. 
The  love  of  God  is  the  power,  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  lever,  the  world  is  the  weight  which  has 
to  be  moved.  Home  Missions  and  Foreign 
Missions,  then,  are  the  two  elements  of  this 
problem.  The  missionary  spirit  is  the  Christ 
spirit.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  great  home 
missionary,  and  he  says,  “As  the  Father  hath 
sent  me,  so  send  I  you.”  He  was  sent  to  re- 
mo  ce  sin;  not  to  reduce  it;  not  to  perish  be¬ 
cause  he  was  ahead  of  his  time,  but  to  die  to 
remove  sin.  He  was  sent  to  receive  his  inheri¬ 
tance,  to  erect  in  this  sinful  world  the  pou  sto 
with  which  to  lift  the  world.  Dr.  Holmes  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  serious  danger  shown  in  the 
financial  report  of  the  Home  Board— a  deficiency 
difference  of  f 1,037  with  last  year,  and  this  the 
most  prosperous  of  years!  Very  forcibly  he 
spoke  of  the  disproportion  between  the  amount 
spent  by  Christians  for  personal  amusement  and 
their  contributions  to  missions.  The  motto  of 
the  Church  must  be,  America-  for  Christ  in 
THIS  Generation.  Most  eloquent  was  his  de¬ 
scription  of  this  country  as  the  asylum  of  the 
nations ;  as  the  seminary  of  the  nations,  where 
they  are  learning  the  principles  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  the  language  that  bids  fair  to  be  the 
universal  language;  and  as  the  amalgamating 
crucible  of  the  nations.  All  elements  are 
thrown  into  it ;  the  vital  question  is  what  the 
result  shall  be.  “The  only  sufficient  tonic 
force  for  right  assimilation  is  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  Christianity.”  A  touch  of  Christ 
nature  makes  the*  whole  world  kind.  The  ques¬ 
tion  how  we  may  become  one  homogenous 
God-fearing  people  can  be  answered  by  that 
Book  which,  we  all  agree,  is  the  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

Dr.  Holmes  then  explained  the  nature  of  a 
call,  illustrating  it  by  a  graphic  description 
of  Cromwell  at  Dunbar,  and  a  truly  fascinat¬ 
ing  picture  of  Paul  at  Troas.  So  the  call  comes 
now;  to  the  thinking  brain,  the  watchful  eye, 
and  the  active  hand.  Reviewing  the  field  of 
the  Home  Board  he  showed  it  as  calling  on  this 
generation  with  mighty  power,  to  give  Amer¬ 
ica  to  Christ. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  paid  a  high  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  CO  operation  of  the  Women’s  Board. 
It  is  no  longer  “help  those  women ;”  but  ”  Those 
women  help!”  The  Board  at  the  end  of  the 
year  has  no  deficit,  but  there  is  a  loud  call 
for  an  extension  of  the  work,  and  this  is  im¬ 
possible  unless  the  Church  so  wills.  The 
Home  Board  has  gone  beyond  Congress  and  the 
executive  in  comprehending  that  recent  national 
acquisitions  are  a  part  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  Home  Mission  field.  Iowa  Synod  is 
undertaking  work  in  Porto  Rico,  and  certain 
churches  (such  as  Rochester)  are  supporting 
missionaries  in  these  new  fields.  It  was  urged 
that  the  Presbyterial  Home  Mission  Commit¬ 
tees  should  visit  the  mission  churches  and 
assist  them  to  self-support,  and  that  the  col¬ 
lections  of  the  Sunday  before  Thanksgiving 
should  be  given  to  the  Woman’s  Board. 

Dr.  John  Dixon,  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
presented  the  single  thought  of  the  devotion  of 
our  missionaries  on  the  home  field.  They  are 
the  princes  of  the  Church.  And  yet  the  Board 
is  compelled  to  say  to  them  that  more  than 
150,000  must  be  refused  them  in  their  work. 
The  most  blessed  work  of  last  year  was  among 
the  Indians.  Alaska,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are 
eager  for  missionaries,  the  untouched  fields  of 
our  large  cities  demand  missionaries.  What 
of  the  Philippines?  What  of  the  1,000,000 
Jews?  God  has  said  that  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved.  Shall  we  not  hear  the  call  of  God  ?  He 
proposed  three  methods  of  progress:  1.  Urging 
dependent  churches  to  self-support.  2.  Giving 
largely  and  loyally.  8.  Recognizing  the  unc¬ 
tion  of  missions  to  be  the  fire  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  Home  Missions 
is  Foreign  Missions. 

The  resolutions  and  recommendations  of  this 
Committee  were  adopted  unanimously. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  Question  of  the  Creed. 

One  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the 
church  as  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  took  the  plat¬ 
form  to  report  from  the  sub- committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  to  whom 
the  overtures  concerning  the  Creed'  had  been 
referred.  Dr.  Johnson  began  with  the  wel¬ 
come  statement  that  the  report  represents  the 
voice  of  the  entire  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures.  Though  these  fairly  lepresent  all 
shades  of  doctrinal  opinion  they  were  nnani- 
mons  in  the  report. 

As  this  document  no  doubt  ranks  among  the 


most  important  acted  upon  by  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  this  generation,  it  is  here  given  in  full: 

Of  the  total  nuiuber  of  Presbyteries  (37)  overturluE 
this  Assemblyon  the  subject— ei^hi  ask  revisioa  as  their 
first  preference ;  oils  asks  lor  a  declaratory  statement; 
19  ask  for  a  new  and  shorter  ere  d;  and  9  ask  fora  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  whole  subject  and  report  to  the 
next  Assembly. 

Your  committee  deem  these  overtures  of  such  nature 
and  number  as  to  Justify  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly.  But  the  overtures  are  of  such  variety  and 
su({i?est  s.(  many  paths  of  pr.icess.  that  they  hardly  fur- 
nish  sutfloient,  data  to  Justify  a  distinct  trial  of  any  one 
of  the  plans  proposed. 

To  enter  at  once  either  upon  the  rjvlsion  of  our 
present  creed,  or  upon  the  construction  of  a  new  creed, 
or  upon  ■  he  prepiration  of  a  supplementary  creed  or  of 
an  explanatory  .statement,  would  be  tocommit  ourselves 
to  undertakini;  some  one  of  the  proposed  me'hods  of 
credal  cham^e  without  suRlcient  knowledge  of  the  mind 
of  the  Chu  ch  to  warrant  reasonable  expectation  of  ap¬ 
proval. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  decline  all  action  would  be  to 
ignore  a  coiidit  on  that  seems  to  demand  attention  and 
which  involves  a  wide  misrepresentation  and  therefore 
misapprehension  of  our  doctrinal  position. 

VVe  therefore  rec  ommend— 

1st.  That  a  committee  of  fifteen,  eight  ministers  and 
seven  elders,  lie  now  appointed  by  the  moderator  to  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  matter  of  a  restiteiuent  of  the  doctrines 
most  surely  believed  among  us,  and  which  are  substan¬ 
tially  embodied  in  our  confession  of  Faith. 

9(1.  That  this  Committee  be  enjoined  diligently  to 
pursue  their  emiuiries,  seeking  light  and  kiiowlMge 
from  every  available  source,  and  to  report  to  the  next 
Assembly  what  specific  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken 
by  the  Chur.h. 

3d.  That  to  further  the  work  of  the  Committee  the 
presbyteries  be  and  are  hereb>  invited  by  the  Assembly 
to  take  action  on  this  subject  at  the  approaching  Fall 
meetings  and  through  the  Assembly's  (Stated  Clerk  to 
report  said  action  to  the  Committee,  wheiher  suggesting 
revidonal,  supplemental,  or  substitutional  changes,  or 
no  change  atalljk--^r^«ii^__^^— 

The  chairmaa  of  the  Oommittee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures  then  made  an  address  which  for 
sweetness  of  spirit  and  charm  of  manner  takes 
rank  with  Dr.  Sample’s  best  utterances.  “My 
brethren  will  be  surprised  to  find  me  among  the 
prophets,”  he  began  with  a  smile;  and  then 
illustrating  the  impossibility  that  all  men 
should  think  alike  by  the  story  of  Charles  V 
and  his  two  clocks,  he  owned  his  re^et  that 
the  question  had  been  brought  up  just  now ; 
yet  recognizing  that  there  is  a  demand  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  ought  to  be  met,  and  he  asked 
that  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  broadest 
charity  might  rule  in  the  disenssions  that 
would  follow.  After  Dr.  Sample,  Dr.  John  M. 
Worrall  spoke  in  the  same  vein,  especially  ask¬ 
ing  for  recognition  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
report  was  made,  that  of  fraternal  regard  for 
men  of  varying  opinions,  and  saying  that  there 
is  nothing  which  more  interests  our  Church 
at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Sample  having  made  allusion  to  the 
much  discussed  Chapter  III  and  to  the  section 
on  elect  infants.  Dr.  Reaser  raised  the  point 
of  order  that  the  merits  of  revision  ought  not 
to  be  discussed  on  a  motion  like  this,  the  ques¬ 
tion  being  simply.  Shall  the  Committee  be 
appointed?  This  point  was  sustained  by  the 
Moderator  who  said  that  “just  as  gently  as 
possible”  he  would  call  to  order  any  one  who 
entered  on  the  subject  of  revision,  and  asking 
for  the  same  kindly  spirit  to  sustain  him  in 
this  as  on  former  occasions.  Though  it  was 
not  always  easy.  Dr.  Dickey  ably  kept  this 
promise  in  the  debate  that  followed,  kindly, 
genially,  at  times  humorously,  but  always 
strictly  insisting  that  it  should  not  transgress 
the  limits  thus  laid  down.  In  the  case  of 
Professor  Cameron  of  Princeton  this  was  a 
somewhat  difficult  task,  as  it  seemed  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  Professor  not  to  talk  about  Chapter 
III  and  elect  infants,  and  when  finally  checked 
on  these  points,  not  to  discuss  Arminianism 
and  Calvinism,  but  finally  amid  shouts  of 
laughter  he  left  the  platform  announcing  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  report.  With  his  usual 
eloquence  Dr.  Pentecost  opposed  the  recom¬ 
mendation  as  tending  to  a  panic  in  the  Church, 
the  subject  being  only  recently  brought  up  and 
not  of  wide  interest.  With  that  delightful 
humor  which  makes  Dr.  Kempshall  welcome 
on  any  platform,  the  other  side  was  briefly 
ar^ed  from  the  historic  standpoint.  Dr.  Mo- 
Eibbin  supported  the  negative  because  he  does 
not  believe  that  the  Church  wants  doctrinal 
agitation.  If  there  shall  be  evidence  next  year 
that  it  does,  he  will  be  loyal  to  the  wish  of 
the  Church.  But  this  recommendation  opens 
the  door  too  wide— a  merely  ethical  Creed 
might  enter  by  it. 

At  this  point  the  Rev.  John  Graham  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  offered  a  substitute  resolution  declin¬ 
ing  at  this  time  to  take  action  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  not  working  hard  enough,  and 
that  the  present  movement  is  a  sign  that  Satan 
has  found  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do.  Dr. 
W.  G.  Craig  i^ke  in  favor  of  the  substitute 
opposing  the  Committee’s  resolutions  on  con¬ 
stitutional  grounds.  Dr.  Sutphen  of  Cleveland 
answered  the  constitutional  argument,  and 
strongly  urged  the  need  of  re-establishing  in 
•the  popular  mind  the  reputation  of  our  Church 
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for  veracity.  The  debate  was  becoming  some¬ 
what  heat^  when  some  one  asked  that  it  might 
be  briefly  interrupted  by  a  prayer  for  special 

Kidance.  In  response,  Dr.  Dickey  called  on 
.  Craig  to  lead  in  prayer,  which  he  did  in 
words  so  exquisitely  appropriate,  in  so  devont 
a  spirit  and  with  snen  deep  apprehension  of 
the  need  of  the  moment  as  mast  have  brought 
calm  to  ever;  heart.  After  the  prayer.  Dr. 
Kempshall  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  that 
Commissioners  might  have  time  to  deliberate 
and  vote  intelligently ;  and  the  matter  went 
over  to  Wednesday  afternoon. 

The  Appeal  of  Dr.  Birch. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Judicial  Commit¬ 
tee  made  a  report  through  its  chairman,  Dr. 
MoEibbin.  The  last  item  in  the  report  was 
the  appeal  of  Dr.  Birch  against  the  decision  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  MoOiffert.  The  Committee  reported  that 
it  fonnd  the  appeal  to  be  regular,  but  a  diffi- 
cnlt  technical  case  which  presented  unique  situ¬ 
ations,  and  as  Dr.  McOiffert  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Chnroh  it  was  recommended  that  the 
appellant  be  permitted  to  withdraw  bis  appeal. 
This  was  adopted  with  overwhelming  enthn- 
siasm  and  then  Dr.  McEibbin  stated  that  the 
result  had  been  obtained  through  the  fraternal 
spirit  of  Dr.  Birch.  The  latter  had  been 
standing  by  the  platform  while  the  report 
was  presented,  and  when  Dr.  McEibbin  asked 
leave  for  Dr.  Birch  to  say  a  few  words  the 
request  was  unanimously  granted,  and  loud  ap¬ 
plause  greeted  the  former  appellant  as  he 
mounted  the  platform  steps. 

To  the  general  surprise,  however.  Dr.  Birch’s 
remarks  hardly  bore  out  Dr.  McEibbin’s  state¬ 
ment.  He  insisted  that  since  the  appeal  had 
been  found  to  be  regular  it  must  be  tried. 
“There  was  nothing  unique  in  the  case.  The 
question  was  whether  he  had  any  right  to  make 
an  appeal’’  and  he  did  not  propose  to  withdraw 
till  he  had  been  vindicated.  At  this  point  an 
adjournment  was  moved  and  carried. 

The  night  brought  counsel,  however— that, 
and  the  advice  of  good  friends,  perhaps.  For  on 
Wednesday  morning,  just  before  adjournment. 
Dr.  MoEibbin  read  a  brief  but  well- conceived 
note  from  Dr.  Birch,  in  which  he  stated  that, 
“In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mission,  and  its  adoption  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  I  desire  not  to  prosecute  the  appeal  fur¬ 
ther.’’  The  Committee  in  pursuance  of  this 
note  offered  a  resolution  substituting  this  state¬ 
ment  for  the  Minute  of  Tuesday  and  declaring 
the  case  closed.  All  of  which  was  received 
with  great  applause,  and  it  is  very  certain  that 
its  result  is  a  higher  respect  for  Dr.  Birch,  not 
only  in  circles  previously  friendly  to  him,  but 
in  those  where  his  previous  action  has  been 
looked  upon  with  strong  disfavor.  The  true 
spirit  of  this  Assembly  was  never  more  signally 
marked  than  in  this  incident 
In  the  evening  of  Tuesday  a  popular  meeting 
in  the  interests  of  Home  Missions  was  held, 
the  Rev.  S.  J.  Niocolls  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Chnroh,  presiding.  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes 
explained  the  character  and  methods  of  the 
Society’s  work. 

Dr.  Walker  of  Los  Angeles  spoke  of  the 
claims  of  the  Pacifle  coast,  referring  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  a  syren  who  drew  all  hearts.  The 
snocess  crowning  the  work  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  evidence  of  the  wise  investment  of 
the  Society’s  money.  California  is  now  the 
strategic  point  in  Home  Mission  work,  for  it  is 
the  geographical  centre,  and  it  will  continue 


to  be  the  centre  of  the  nation’s  commerce  as 
trade  with  the  Orient  increases. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge  was  introduced  as  a 
Missionary  Bishop.  He  is  Synodical  Mission¬ 
ary  in  Oregon.  He  declared  that  everything 
in  Oregon  was  so  salnbrions,  that  even  the 
ministers  were  never  dry.  The  climax  of  his 
address  was  the  introduction  of  an  Indian  mis¬ 
sionary  who  was  unable  to  speak  English.  He 
was  a  babe  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  in  the 
tent  when  Whitman  was  murdered.  The  nar¬ 
ration  of  the  thrilling  experiences  of  this  In¬ 
dian  aroused  the  audience  to  the  highest  point 
of  interest.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McClellan  of  Sitka 
rejoiced  in  the  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
converts  more  than  in  all  the  gold  that  had 
been  dog.  Dr.  Charles  Thompson,  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Board,  in  delivering  the  last  address 
said  that  there  was  an  opportunity  even  for  the 
Church  to  make  the  United  States  the  dominant 
power  of  the  world. 

WEDNESDAY.MORNING. 

The  Triumph  of  Foreign  MissIonK. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Cnthbert  Hall  D.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Missions.  All  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  adopted.  The  members  of  the 
Board  whose  time  had  expired  were  re  elected. 
Dr.  M.  D.  Babcock  of  New  York  was  added  to 
the  Board.  Special  collections  are  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  for  the  Board  about  Easter,  and  from  the 
Sunday-schools  about  Christmas.  A  Foreign 
Mission  Conference  is  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  next  General  Assembly. 
The  action  of  the  Board  with  regard  to  Comity 
was  approved.  A  special  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  is  to  be  raised.  Dr.  Hall  stated  that  he 
presented  the  report  with  gladness  in  view  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  missionaries  and  their  self- 
sacrifice,  but  with  sadness  that  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  our  churches  so  few  had  contributed. 
He  briefly  reviewed  the  several  mission  sta¬ 
tions.  In  China  there  had  been  thousands  of 
baptisms.  A  girl  of  the  fifth  generation  of 
Christians  had  been  received  into  the  church  at 
Canton.  In  Japan,  Shintoism  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  a  religion  but  simplya  national  cult. 
In  Eorea,  there  is  a  forty  per  cent,  gain  in 
membership  and  a  sixty  per  cent,  gain  in  con¬ 
tributions.  In  Africa,  the  gift  of  a  steam 
launch  is  of  great  help  in  reaching  the  differ¬ 
ent  stations.  Industrial  education  had  been 
particularly  advantageous.  In  Persia,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  Greek 
form  of  Christianity  many  had  joined  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  In  India,  the  tabulated  re¬ 
sults  did  not  fully  indicate  the  real  work  done. 
The  unparalleled  famine  had  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  direct  connection  for  sending  in¬ 
dividual  and  Church  gifts  for  Presbyterian 
missionaries  to  use  at  their  discretion.  In 
Siam,  more  than  ever  sowing  the  seed  and 
reaping  the  harvest.  In  Laos,  two  hundred 
and  ten  received  were  on  confession.  The  seal 
of  the  Lord  is  on  this  work.  The  Philippines 
is  the  youngest  mission.  To  Christianize  these 
millions  no  new  plans  are  suggested.  The  same 
means  so  effective  throughout  the  earth  will 
be  effective  here.  In  Mexico,  this  nation  has 
a  direct  claim  upon  the  United  States  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  struggle  for  independence. 

On  the  motion  to  adopt  this  report.  Dr.  Hall 
made  an  address  of  great  spiritual  fervor,  one 
that  will  long  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  General  Assembly.  To  give  a  summary 
of  it  here  would  be  to  do  it  gross  injustice. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  Church  may 
eventually  have  the  opportunity  to  read  it  in 
its  entirety. 

Dr.  Hall  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Wood¬ 
ruff  Halsey  D.D.,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  and  several  foreign  missionaries  made 
addresses. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Tbe  Report  on  Creed  Revision. 

The  discussion  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  Creed  was 
resumed  immediately  after  recess,  by  Dr.  E. 
Trumbull  Lee,  who  offered  a  second  substitute 
for  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  to  this  effect: 

Rcgdlvcd :  That  a  committee  of  fifteen,  eight  ministers 
and  seven  elders,  be  now  appointed  by  the  moderator  on 
the  subject  of  Revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  :  That 
the  28  Overtures  sent  down  to  the  Prekbyteries  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1893  be  referred  lo  this  Committee 
for  consideration ;  and  that  the  Committee  report  to  the 
next  Assembly  as  to  the  advisability  of  sending  one  or 
all  of  said  overtures  again  to  the  Presbyteries. 

How  little  this  amendment  met  the  real 
mind  of  the  Assembly  and  the  true  need  of  the 
Chnroh  at  this  time  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  a  very  masterly  argument  by  Dr. 
Lee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stelle  of  Oregon,  it 
received  in  the  end  only  three  votes.  Mean¬ 


while,  however,  Dr.  J.  C.  Bolton  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  had  spoken  very  much  to  the  point  in 
lavor  of  the  Committee’s  report,  saying  that 
it  was  impossible  that  any  one  could  offer, 
impromptu,  an  adequate  substitute  for  the 
work  of  twenty- one  men  who  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  this  subject  for  days,  honorable  men 
who  bring  forward  not  what  they  individually 
think  but  what  after  due  deliberation,  elimina¬ 
tion  and  consultation  they  believe  to  be  needed 
at  the  present  time.  The  Rev.  A.  L.  Latham 
of  Philadelphia  spoke  with  considerable  heat 
against  the  report  as  not  representing  the  heart 
of  the  Church,  and  made  a  statement  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  own  Presbytery  which  Dr.  Dickey 
felt  constrained  afterward  to  correct,  doing  so 
with  such  sweetness  and  gentleness  as  was  a 
delightful  example  to  every  one  in  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Dr.  Latham,  and  indeed  a  good  many 
others  who  had  spoken  against  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  report,  were  answered  by  Dr.  R.  S. 
Holmes  in  one  of  his  most  telling  addresses,  in 
which  he  stripped  the  subject  of  a  good  many 
excrescences  which  had  been  attached  to  it  in 
the  course  of  debate.  Dr.  Holmes  spoke  as  a 
Conservative,  but  no  question  of  doctrine  was 
here  involved.  The  venerable  elder  Cooper 
from  Eansas  opposed  the  report  on  the  ground 
that  no  action  was  needed :  the  Church  had  no 
grievance  and  all  this  discussion  was  expensive. 
Dr.  Sprecher  of  Cleveland  spoke  for  the  re¬ 
port,  carefully  answering  arguments  against 
it,  and  reassuring  any  who  might  be  fearful 
that  the  ark  of  God  was  in  dtmger  by  re¬ 
minding  them  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  loyal  to  the  Calvinistic  system,  that  the 
brethren  should  have  confidence  in  one  another 
and  pointing  out  that  this  question  does  not 
date  from  yesterday,  but  was  in  the  Church 
at  least  twenty- eight  years  ago.  To  refuse  any 
action  would  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
no  sort  of  revision  would  find  favor  here — the 
surest  way  to  create  a  panic. 

By  special  permission  of  the  Assembly  Dr. 
Herrick  Jobnsen  was  permitted  to  sum  up, 
which  he  did  most  lucidly,  reviewing  every 
point  that  had  been  urged,  and  answering  every 
adverse  argument.  Then  Dr.  Lee’s  amend¬ 
ment  was  put  and  lost.  Dr.  Graham’s  substi¬ 
tute  was  put  and  lost,  and  the  report  of  the 
Committee  was  adopted*  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  On  Dr.  McEibbin’s  motion  the  Modera¬ 
tor  was  added  to  the  proposed  Committee  as 
chairman. 

Dr  Noble  Permanent  Clerk. 

This  being  the  next  order,  that  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  prescribing  the  method 
of  election  was  re-read.  Seven  names  were 
put  in  nomination.  Dr.  J.  Ralston  Smith  of 
New  York,  by  Dr.  Pentecost;  Dr.  Henry 


flOO  Reward  $100 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
Chat  there  is  at  leastone  dreaded  disease  that  science  has 
been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure  known  to 
the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional 
disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon 
the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby 
destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the 
patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  and  as¬ 
sisting  nature  iu  doing  its  work.  The  proprietors  have 
so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One 
Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send 
for  list  of  testimonials. 

F.  J.  CHSNET  A  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  *0. 

Sold  by  druggists,  76o. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


4  Blood  Trouble 

Is  that  tired  feeling — blood  lacks  vitality 
and  richness,  and  hence  you  feel  like  a  lag¬ 
gard  all  day  and  can’t  get  rested  at  night. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  will  cure  you  because 
it  will  restore  to  the  blood  the  qualities  it 
needs  to  nourish,  strengthen  and  sustain 
the  muscles,  ner\  es  and  organs  of  the  body. 
It  gives  sweet,  refreshing  sleep  and  imparts 
new  life  and  vigor  to  every  function. 

Ti red  Feel i ng— ^ I  bad  a  heavy  tired  feeling 
through  my  whole  M)dy  and  suffer^  from  severe 
headaches.  I  began  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  when  I  bad  used  three  bottles,  that  tired 
feeling  was  gone  and  tbe  headaches  were  re¬ 
lieved?’  Miss  P.  Lutz,  49  W.  53d  St.,  New  York. 

HOOD’S 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Best  Medicine  Money  Can  Buy.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Branch  of  Baltimore  by  Dr.  J.  Addison 
Smith ;  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Qemmill  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  Dr.  W.  G.  ReaRle;  Dr  W.  B.  Noble, 
of  Los  Angeles,  by  Dr.  H.  K  Walker;  the 
Rev.  B.  T.  Swiggett  of  Cincinnati  by  Dr. 
MoKibbin;  Dr.  O  S  MoOlelland  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  by  Dr.  R.  8.  Holmes;  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Miller  of  Mlssonri  by  Prof  Ross  Steven¬ 
son.  To  judge  from  the  speeches  all  seven 
candidates  possessed  ^  the  spiritual  and 
mental  gifts  and  most  of  the  graces  allotted 
to  mortal  man.  A  standing  vote  was  taken, 
and  on  the  third  ballot  Dr  Noble  was  elected 
by  403  votes,  Dr.  McClelland  standing  sedbnd 
with  163.  The  result  was  received  with  great 
applause.  The  vote  was  made  unanimous  and 
Drs.  Walker  and  Holmes  were  appointed  to 
escort  the  new  Permanent  Clerk  to  the  plat¬ 
form.  The  Vice-Modera.or,  Mr.  John  H.  Con¬ 
verse,  presented  him  in  a  few  appropriate 
words,  and  the  brief  response  made  by  Dr. 
Noble  spoke  well  not  only  for  bis  modesty  but 
also  for  his  gift  of  witty  and  pertinent  address, 
and  for  the  earnestness  of  his  purpose.  It  is 
saying  much  to  say  that  he  is  worthy  to  sit  in 
the  chair  held  so  ably  by  the  beloved  Dr. 
Moore,  bat  it  is  not  bard  to  imagine  that  Dr. 
Moore  looked  on  with  sitisfaction  and  hope  as 
his  successor  took  his  seat  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  which  he  so  long  and  so  devotedly 
performed. 

Foreign  Missions  Presenteil  to  the  People. 

Dr.  George  Alexander  of  New  York  presided 
at  the  popular  meeting  in  the  evening.  Tne 
Rev.  Robert  Nassau  M.D  ,  D.  D.,of  Africa,  gave 
a  deeply  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Cross  from  the  time  that  Simon  bore  it  for 
the  Man  of  Galilee  to  the  present  time.  Dr. 
John  Hood  Laughlin  discussed  the  question,  Is 
the  Gospel  Needed  in  China?  Is  it  Suited  to 
China?  The  Rev.  William  Jessup  of  Syria  re¬ 
ferred  to  Islam  as  the  great  curse  of  the  land  of 
onr  Lord’s  nativity.  The  Rev.  Robert  M.  Mateer 
of  Ohefoo  spoke  of  the  work  accomplished  in 
China. 

THURSDAY  MORNING 
Governor  Mount  Present. 

There  was  a  distinguished  guest  on  the  plat¬ 
form  whom  Dr.  Dickey  shortly  presented  to 
the  General  Assembly  as  Governor  Mount  of 
Indiana.  He  had  come  to  preside  at  the  great 
“Ecumenical  Conference’’  meeting  of  the 
evening,  Ex-President  Harrison  being  detained. 
After  the  enthusiastic  applause  which  greeted 
Governor  Mount’s  modest  little  speech  had 
died  away,  the  Moderator  called  Mr.  John  H. 
Converse  to  come  up  and  keep  the  distinguished 

Siest  “company’’  for  he,  too,  bad  been  a  Vice- 
oderator — at  the  Winona  Assembly  of  1898. 
The  order  was  the  Peoria  overture,  and  al¬ 
though  the  question  is  simply  one  of  procedure 
the  intense  interest  was  such  that  again  the 
Moderator  needed  all  his  tact  and  firmness. 
But  it  was  all  there,  and  nothing  was  said  or 
done  which  any  one  could  regret.  D;r.  Rad- 
oliffe  had  the  fioor,  his  address  of  the  previous 
day  not  having  been  completed.  Dr.  Radclifle 
was  vigorously  opposed  to  the  Peoria  overture 


For  Abase  of  Alcohol 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Davis,  Dayton,  O.,  says: 

“  Very  good  results  in  cases  of  nervous  debility  from 
excessive  drinking,  and  insomnia.” 


and  he  brought  against  it  all  the  vigor  and  ener¬ 
gy  of  incisive  argument  and  at  times  trenchant 
sarcasm,  much  of  bis  argument  being  directed 
against  the  “printed  matter  so  industriously 
circulated  through  the  Church’’  by  Peoria 
Presbytery,  refusing  to  see  that  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  government  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  aud  that  of  our  country  which  Bancroft 
pointed  out  and  the  Peoria  literature  claimed. 
The  overture  be  insisted  was  a  charge  against 
the  integrity  of  our  presiding  officers,  and  he 
very  elcquently  repudiated  the  charge.  The 
overture  depreciated  the  parity  of  our  constit¬ 
uency,  whereas  in  fact  all  Commissioners  are 
so  truly  equal  that  to  form  committees  he 
would  be  willing  to  take  men  from  the  pews, 
just  as  they  came.  The  plan  was  cumbrous 
and  burdensome,  and  here  Dr.  Radcliffe  created 
much  amusement  by  reading  from  a  chart 
drawn  up  by  the  author  of  the  overture  and 
wittily  comparing  it  with  a  long  ago  method 
of  punching  the  fares  on  the  New  York  street 
cars— repeating  a  bit  of  doggerel  once  much  in 
vogue,  to  the  huge  amusement  of  the  grave 
and  reverend  Commissioners.  The  plan  was 
also  demoralizing,  being  essen^ally  political 
both  in  its  method  and  its  propagation.  Dr. 
Radcliffe  foresaw  that  the  Church  would  be 
steeped  in  politics  if  this  plan  prevailed. 

Again,  the  overture  came  through  a  fictitious 
demand,  since  seventh-six  Presbyteries  over- 
tured  the  Assembly  on  this  subject  last  year 
and  only  fifty  nine  this  year.  Dr.  Radcliffe 
took  his  seat  amid  great  applause. 

Dr.  Cornelison,  the  only  member  of  the 
Coipmittee  whose  name  was  appended  to  the 
minority  report,  regretted  that  the  Committee 
CQuld  not  be  unanimous,  but  progress  has  come 
through  difference  of  opinion  ever  since  the 
church  in  Antioch  overtnred  the  Apostles  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  minority  secured  the  great 
deliverance  of  Acts  xv.  He  agreed  with  all 
Dr.  Radcliffe  had  said  of  the  glorious  history 
and  splendid  progress  of  the  Church  before 
the  Peoria  overture  was  devised,  and  hoped 
that  Dr.  Radcliffe  would  agree  with  him  that 
this  progress  had  always  been  accompanied 
with  changes— in  the  Constitution,  in  the 
form  of  ^Government,  in  the  Book  of  Discip¬ 
line,  in  the  Directory  for  Worship,  changes  as 
notable  as  the  creation  of  tbe  great  Boards  of 
the  Church.  Who  would  say  that  the  ultimate 
of  progress  had  been  reached?  Did  not  the 
Church  in  general  keenly  feel  the  existence  of 
some  evils?  And  be  read  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  Assembly  of  1896  an  extract  which  proved 
at  best  tbe  suspicion  of  an  evil,  and  that,  he 
said,  is  itself  an  evil.  The  majority  report  is  as 
clear  an  evidence  as  the  minority  report  that 
the  need  of  change  is  felt.  The  only  question 
is.  Which  change  is  the  better?  The  majority 
plan  does  not  meet  the  need. 

Dr.  Cornelison  was  proceeding  to  answer 
Dr.  Radcliffe’s  objections  to  the  minority  plan 
when  the  fall  of  the  gavel  showed  that  the 
allotted  time  bad  expired.  Dr.  Herrick  John¬ 
son  objected  to  a  vote  being  taken  without 
opportunity  for  discussion.  The  question  was 
not  an  insignificant  one.  A  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  was  a  matter  of  momentous  importance. 
He  moved  that  it  be  made  the  order  for  10 
o’clock  the  next  morning — which  motion  was 
adopted. 

Sunday  School  Extension. 

The  Committee  on  Publication  and  Sabbath- 
school  Work  presented  its  report  through  Dr. 
Pentecost,  the  chairman,  who  can  make  the 
dryest  figures  interesting.  The  net  profits  of 
the  business  department  of  this  Board  last 
year  were  |24,880  77,  of  which  two-thirds  were 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Sunday-school  and 
Missionary  work,  and  one- third  added  to  the 
capital,  which  is  now  $310,300.15.  In  other 
words,  the  net  profits  are  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
capital,  and  the  business  not  only  makes  not 
the  slightest  tax  upon  the  gifts  of  tbe  Church, 
but  contributes  to  it4  work.  He  reviewed  all 
the  publications  of  the  Board,  especially  show 
ing  the  marvelous  success  of  Forward,  which 
now  has  a  weekly  circulation  of  134,577  copies, 
gave  interesting  details  of  the  Sabbath-school 
pioneer  work,  in  which  the  amount  of  travel 
done  by  oqr  Sunday-school  missionaries  last 
year  was  equal  to  ^hat  of  one  man  going 
twenty-five  times  around  the  wor^d,  and,8poke 
strongly  in  favor  of  such  build  jng^as  the  With¬ 
erspoon  and  the  Presbyterian  Biulding  in  New 
York,  as  being  to  the  Church  what  Lord  Lands- 
downe  said  the  great  buildings  of  Great  Britain 
in  India  were  to  that  nation— its  hostages  for 
the  future.  The  report  recommended  among 
other  things  the  Twentieth  Century  Movement, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  Chapel 
Hymnal,  that  poor  ohnrohes  need  not  be  left 
to  tbe  mongrel  publications  so  widely  dis¬ 
seminated. 


Hosiery. 


Women’s  and  Children’s  Fancy  Hose, 
Lisle  Thread,  Silk  and  Cotton  Hose, 
Men’s  Half  Hose, 

Fancy  Stripe,  Embroidered  Fronts,  Fancy  Plaids, 
Cotton,  Silk  and  Lisle  Thread  Half  Hose. 

U  nderwear. 

Men’s,  Women’s  and  Children’s 
Merino,  Silk,  All  Wool  and  Silk  and  Wool, 
Balbriggan  and  Swiss  Ribbed  Underwear. 

Golf  Hose. 

!Bioixdcva^  191^ 

NEW  YORK. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Various  Reports. 

The  subject  of  the  taxation  of  church  prop¬ 
erty  in  California  was  presented  by  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Clerk  and  supported  by  Dr.  Bovard,  a 
Methodist  minister  from  that  state,  who  first 
alluded  to  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  Dr.  Nio- 
colls  at  the  Methodist  Conference  in  Chicago 
tbe  previous  day,  and  also  paid  a  warm  tribute 
to  Dr.  Roberts’s  work  on  Laws  Relating  to  Re¬ 
ligious  Corporations  which  had  helped  more 
than  anything  else  in  moulding  public  opinion. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Systematic 
Benevolence  was  given  by  the  chairman,  now 
the  Permanent  Clerk  of  tbe  General  Assembly. 
Though  the  offerings  are  larger  than  in  many 
preceding  years,  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
chnrches  have  contributed  to  all  the  Boards, 
while  seventeen  per  cent,  have  given  to  no 
Board,  and  more  than  half  of  the  churches  are 
wholly  oblivious  of  the  claims  of  three-fourths 
of  our  Church  agencies.  This  is  not  confined  to 
the  feeble  churches.  The  proportion  of  the 
delinquent  is  quite  as  large  among  the  strong 
churches.  Dr.  Noble  urged  members  of  this 
Assembly  to  do  their  part  in  bringing  about  a 
better  state  of  things.  Let  tbe  churches  give 
away  their  five  loaves — there  would  be  twelve 
baskets  full  left  for  themselves.  This  address 
was  followed  by  a  ten  minute  speech  from  Dr. 
Hubbard,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  who  urged 
that  the  salvation  of  our  own  churches  was  at 
stake  in  this  matter.  The  majority  of  the 
lapsed  classes  are  of  Christian  antecedents. 

Dr.  Craig  presented  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Aid  for  Colleges.  “The  cry  of  the 
Church  for  the  Twentieth  Century  is,  *A  res¬ 
cue  for  our  imperilled  youth  I  ’  ’  ’  Our  Church 
was  later  in  this  work  than  some  others.  He 
refuted  the  statement  that  we  have  too  many 
small  colleges  in  the  West  by  carefully  going 
over  the  whole  ground,  and  showing  the  facts. 
Tbe  Board  has  received  from  all  sources  $145,- 
429.70,  including  a  gift  of  $60,000  for  Whit¬ 
worth  College,  State  of  Washington.  He  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  the  unknown  sacrifices  of  the 
teachers  in  our  individual  institutions,  col¬ 
leges  and  academies,  sacrifices  as  severe  as 
those  of  missionaries  though  not  coming  to 
public  knowledge.  The  statement  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  applauded  that  “In  order  to  obtain 
the  help  of  this  Board  institutions  mugt  com¬ 
mit  themselves  to  the  full  intelligent  teaching 
of  the  Bible,’’  a  statement  which  Dr.  Ray 
explained  to  men  that  the  Bible  must  be  used 
as  a  text  book  like  any  other,  not  simply  as  a 
means  of  spiritual  edification. 

Among  the  recommendations  were  tbe  ob¬ 
servation  of  Education  Day,  that  the  interest 
of  Sunday  schools  and  Young  People’s  Socie¬ 
ties  should  be  aroused  and  pastors  urged  to 
preach  on  the  subject  of  Christian  education 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  the 
Church  should  celebrate  the  Twentieth  Century 
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by  an  effort  for  the  endowment  of  its  ednca- 
tional  institntiona. 

r  Dr.  Ray,  the  Secretary,  began  with  the  eimile 
of  a  ladder  pnt  np  to  rescne  the  inmates  of  a 
burning  house  and  delightfully  worked  this 
figure  through  a  very  eloquent  address  which 
showed  the  work  of  the  Board  to  be  two-fold, 
prevention  and  propagation  Interesting  ad¬ 
dresses  followed,  by  Drs.  Craig,  Brown  of 
Kansas,  and  Herrick  Johnson,  after  which  the 
report  was  adopted. 

Close  of  a  Troublous  Case. 

From  the  Judicial  Committee  came  Dr.  Mc- 
Kibbin  to  report  that  his  Committee  had 
wrestled  as  a  whole  and  in  snb-Committee  with 
a  certain  case,  until  all  were  exhausted.  They 
believed  that  the  interest  of  the  Church  would 
best  be  promoted  by  expressing  no  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  all  proceedings  in  which 
wonld  be  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following  report : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Assembly  has  no  anthor- 
ity  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  action  or  a  former 
Assembly  in  this  case,  and  recognizing  the  difficulty  of 
interpreting  such  action,  if  it  were  competent  for  us  to 
do  so;  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact^  that  this  case,  if 
remanded  again  to  the  Synod  of  New  York  fur  further 
proceedings,  will  require  a  great  eonsumption  of  time 
and  subject  the  judicatory  that  might  adjudicate  on  the 
case  to  great  ineonvenience,  and  instead  of  resulting  in 
practical  good,  mi^ht  produce  great  excitement,  and 
consequences  injurious  to  the  peace  and  edification  of 
an  important  si^ction  of  the  Church,  this  case  having 
been  pending  for  more  than  three  years:  and  after  a 
patient  hearing  by  the  Committee  of  all  the  parties 
Interested  on  the  methods  of  procedure,  namely:  The 
representative  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  the  prose¬ 
cutor,  representing  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Unit^  States  of  America,  the  counsel  for  the  accused 
and  the  representative  of  the  Session  of  the  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York,  your  Committee, 
acting  in  accordance  with  precedent,  recommends  to 
the  Assembly  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Benolved,  That  in  view  of  the  representation  of  the 
case  given  in  the  above  statement  by  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  the  voluminous  nature  of  the  testimony,  and 
of  the  difficulties  attending  the  case,  and  believing  that 
the  interests  of  the  Church  will  be  best  promoted  by 
adopting  the  course  recommended  by  the  Committee, 
and  being  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  acting 
accordingly,  this  Greneral  Assembly  without  expressing 
any  oninion  on  the  meritsof  the  case  does  hereby  termi¬ 
nate  this  unhappy  case  and  alt  proceedings  growing  out 
of  it,  without  any  further  judicial  trial. 

The  report  was  nnanimonsly  adopted. 

Church  Erection. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Olark’s  report  was  fall  of  cheer. 
The  discoaragement  of  former  years  is  changed 
to  hope.  The  Board  works  in  46  states  and 
territories,  granting  loans  without  interest. 
From  the  general  fond  6,034  ohnrohes  have  re- 
oeived  $3, 563, 236 ;  from  the  main  fnnd,  |323,  • 
824,  and  grants  with  interest  to  6,697  ohnrohes 
of  ^,034,058.  The  beneficent  inflnence  of  this 
work  is  indescribable. 

After  a  few  details  and  six  Resolntions,  Dr. 
Olarke,  “in  spite  of  great  self-sacrifice,  re¬ 
pressed  a  speech’’  and  asked  that  Dr.  E.  E. 
White,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  should  be 
heard. 

Dr.  White  began  by  saying  that  at  5  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  had  not  the  courage  to  say 
what  he  might  have  said ;  but  he  explained 
how  important  this  work  is  to  the  permanence 
of  the  great  Home  Missionary  work.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  new  churches  are  being  built 
every  day  in  the  year  by  the  help  of  this  fund. 
“You  are  holding  out  the  hand  of  the  strong 
to  the  weak.  ’  ’  He  made  an  admirable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  unity  of  these  frontier  churches  with 
the  Church  by  the  war  pickets  with  an  army  at 
their  back.  If  the  country  is  to  be  saved  for 
Christ  it  must  be  saved  not  by  itinerant  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  but  by  the '  Church  and  the 
settled  pastor. 

FBIDAT  MOBNING. 

Tbe  Peoria  Plan  to  be  Tried. 

For  the  third  time  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Church  Polity  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  Dr.  Comelison,  who  had  not  completed 
his  argument  for  the  minority  report  (the 
Peoria  overture),  yielded  the  floor  to  Colonel 
Rioe  of  Illinois,  the  author  of  the  overture, 
who  emphasised  the  fact  that  though  the  major¬ 
ity  report  had  six  out  of  seven  signatures,  yet 
they  represented  only  six  Presbyteries,  while 
107  had  asked  for  the  other  plan.  He  reviewed 
Dr.  Radoliffe’s  arguments  one  by  one,  especially 
SMking  that  the  plain  men,  the  unknown  men, 
be  allowed  a  chance  in  the  councils  of  the 
Oeneral  Assembly ,  and  begged  at  least  for  a 
trial  of  tbe  plan ;  if  it  did  not  work  well  it 
would  be  easy  to  return  to  the  old  ways. 
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By  this  time  considerable  excitement  was 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  Assembly,  which 
however  was  kept  down  by  Dr.  Dickey’s  firm 
and  skilful  ruling,  and  in  all  justice  it  must 
be  said,  by  tbe  manifest  desire  of  every  one  to 
be  perfectly  fair.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  was 
permitted  to  speak  fifteen  minutes,  also  for  tbe 
minority,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  clear  keen 
reasoning  and  apt  illustrations  won  the  day 
for  the  measure.  He  spoke,  he  said,  simply  to 
clear  up  confusion  which  seemed  to  exist,  and 
briefly  answered  each  important  objection  to 
tbe  measure.  It  was  in  the  largest  sense  rep¬ 
resentative,  it  exalts  parity,  it  is  not  cum¬ 
brous;  and  then  referring  to  Dr.  Radcliffe’s 
amusing  and  at  the  time  very  telling  reference 
to  the  old  doggerel  about  the  “pink  trip  slip 
for  a  five  cent  fare,  etc.  ’  ’  he  said  the  great 
advantage  of  the  measure  is  that  *  'it  punches  in 
the  presence  of  the  passengaire.”  This  brought 
down  the  house  and  restored  the  good  humor 
which  had  been  somewhat  strained.  To  the 
objection,  “Why  doesn’t  Illinois  Synod  give  us 
an  object  lesson,  rather  than  simply  recommend 
it  to  ns?”  he  showed  that  so  small  a  body  as  a 
Synod  did  not  need  the  system ;  it  is  only  a 
large  body  like  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  whose 
make-up  cannot  possibly  be  known  to  the  most 
widely  informed  man,  which  needs  it.  It  will 
check,  not  foster  political  methods ;  it  is  fair ; 
and  t'/  it  hurts  any  man  that  man  ought  to  be  hurt. 
This  elicited  much  applause.  He  concluded  by 
urging  tbe  Assembly  to  try  the  experimen.  in 
the  fear  of  God  and  love  of  the  Ohuroh.  re¬ 
minding  the  brethren  that  it  applies  only  to 
Standing  Committees ;  tbe  Moderator  will  still 
have  the  appointment  of  all  special  Committees. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  that  Dr.  Rad- , 
cliffe  should  bring  to  his  summing  np  a  higher' 
degree  of  logic,  wit,  sarcasm  and  apt  illustra¬ 
tion  than  bad  characterized  his  form3r  masterly 
argument  for  the  majority  report,  which  was 
in  fact  an  argument  against  tbe  minority  re¬ 
port.  Yet  so  helling  was  his  reply  to  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  especially  when  he  point^  out  that  by 
the  operation  of  the  Peoria  plan  this  Assembly 
might  have  lost  that  thrilling,  masnifioent, 
epochal  address  with  which  President  Cnthbert 
Hall  had  accompanied  his  report  of  tbe  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Missions,  that  when  he  sat 
down  he  would  have  been  a  brave  or  a  pro¬ 
phetic  spirit  who  should  have  predicted  the 
result  of  the  vote.  Again  there  was  some  con¬ 
fusion.  the  Rev.  Richard  Harlan  moving  that 
the  matter  be  referred  to  an  enlarged  Commit¬ 
tee  to  report  next  year,  several  moving  that 
the  report  be  tabled,  others  calling  “Qaestion!” 
and  tbe  Stated  Clerk  asking  (and  receiving) 
permission  to  make  a  statement.  But  go^ 
feeling  and  firm  rnling  again  prevailed;  a 
standing  vote  was  taken,  first  for  the  minority 
repv.rt,  which  was  in  tbe  nature  of  an  amend¬ 
ment;  and  with  the  results  announced,  257 
yeas.  229  nays,  the  Peoria  plan  became  the  law 
of  the  Church.  Like  tbe  passing  of  a  summer 
cloud  all  tense  feeling  evaporated,  and  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  General  Assembly 
was  still,  as  it  had  been  from  the  first  pervaded 
with  the  spirit  of  union  and  of  Christian  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  Bemalning’  Business. 

The  first  order  of  Friday  bad  been  the  report 
of  tbe  Finance  Committee,  presented  by  the 
chairman,  Henry  R.  Elliot  Esq  ,  New  York. 
Tbe  Committee  on  Place  of  Meeting  reported 
in  favor  of  Philadelphia.  The  Rev.  W.  C. 
Covert  presented  the  Narrative  of  the  State  of 
the  Church,  vVhich  while  admitting  difQculties 
struck  on  the  whole  a  most  cheerful  though 
not  blindly  optimistic  note. 

In  the  afternoon  came  an  admirably  temper¬ 
ate  report  on  Temperance  from  Dr.  J.  Gibson 
Lowrie  of  Michigan,  of  which  the  chief  fea¬ 
ture  was  a  proper  refusal  to  join  in  nnconsid- 
ered  clamor  against  the  Government,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  present  interpretation  of  the 
canteen  law.  There  was  considerable  excite¬ 
ment  and  an  amendment  requesting  the  total 
suppression  of  the  army  canteen  was  adopted. 

The  remaining  business  was  easily  disposed  of 
on  Saturday,  and  after  the  usual  votes  of  thanks 
the  112th  (^neral  Assembly  was  adjourned. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  tells  of  some 
experiments  on  the  amount  of  chlorides  con¬ 
tained  in  sea  air  recently  conducted  by  Armand 
(3«atier  at  tbe  lighthouse  of  Rochedouvres, 
France,  about  fifty-five  kilometres  from  tbe 
coast  It  was  daring  and  after  tbe  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  good  breeze  directly  in  shore 
from  the  Atlwtic.  The  air  was  drawn 
through  a  long  glass  tube  containing  glass 
work,  and  thus  analyzed.  He  found  that  in  a 
litre  of  air  there  was  only  0.022  of  a  gram  of 
sodiunL  Small  as  tbe  quantity  is,  it  suffices, 
perhaps,  with  the  aid  of  the  traces  of  sodium 
present  to  give  sea  air  its  tonic  qualities. 
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American  and  Forei£:n  Teachers  Agency 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  Pro¬ 
fessors,  Teachers,  Tutors  and  Governesses,  resident  or 
visiting,  American  or  Foreign.  Parents  aided  In  choice 
of  schoola 

MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

WDFORS  ACADEMV.HJger  edj^j-tto^ 

September  19,  1900.  Three  courses:  Academic, 
Elective,  and  College  Preparatory— rare  advan¬ 
tages,  Music  and  Art.  Fine  opportunities  for 
athletic  sports.  Twenty-five  acres  lawn  and  forest  Ex- 
pensea  yearly.  Miss  Ida  C.  Aldxm, 

Bradford,  Mass.  Prluclpal. 


New  York,  Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, 

The  Misses  ilackies’  School  for  Qirls 

85th  year  begins  September  27. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 

ROGERS  HALL  5CH00L 

For  girls  of  all  ages.  Endowed. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  UNOKKHlLLi,  M.  A.,  Prlu.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Lafayette  College 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  Cbristinn  College  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical,  Latin  and  General 
Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering  and 
Cliemical  Courses. 

For  Catalogues,  etc..  Address  the  Registrar. 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

A  thorough  special  training  for  the  ministry,  with  full 
university  advantages. 

ADDRESS 

Secretary,  Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Montclair  Military  Aademy 

Our  Aim:  Character,  Body  Building, 
Scholarship.  Especially  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  with  Princeton,  For  catalogue. 
Address,  J.  G.  MAOVIOAR,  Head  Master,  22 
Walden  Place,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Church  Music. 


THE  NEED  OF  MUSICAL,  TBAININO. 

It  is  not  snrprising  that  England  produces 
such  notable  composers  of  ohuroh  music  when 
so  muoh  attention  is  paid  to  the  training  of 
choristers.  At  an  early  age  every  boy  who  can 
sing  has  an  opportunity  for  musioal  study 
under  good  direotion,  and  acquires  familiarity 
with  the  best  sacred  music.  The  subject  of 
the  training  of  boys’  and  children’s  voices  is  a 
subject  of  constant  consideration  in  the  printed 
page. 

A  very  suggestive  article  in  one  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  journals  of  this  month  discusses,  “How  to 
Interest  Boys  in  Mnsic.  ’  ’  It  is  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  T.  White,  Mnsical  Director  of  the 
Diocesan  Training  Oollege,  and  covers  very 
good  ground. 

We  do  not  associate  the  word  England  as  we 
do  Italy  and  Germany  with  the  birthplace  of 
mnsic.  Yet  no  small  town  is  without  some 
mnsical  society  or  choral  union  by  which  the 
best  mnsic  is  conscientiously  studied  and  ren¬ 
dered.  Though  the  air  may  not  be  filled  with 
music  as  in  Italy  and  the  children  are  not  bom 
Pattis  or  Jean  de  Reskes,  yet  not  even  in 
Germany  is  there  a  more  widespread  interest 
and  devotion  to  choral,  oratorio  and  concert 
mnsic. 

St.  Ssens  in  his  Portraits  and  Sonvenirs 
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strongly  asserts  the  essentially  ' '  mnsical  natnre 
•of  the  English  to  whom  we  owe  the  creation 
of  Handel’s  oratorios,  Haydn’s  grand  sym¬ 
phonies,  Weber's  Ober on,  Mendelssohn's  Elijah 
and  the  Scotch  symphony,  Gonnod’s  Redemp¬ 
tion  and  Mors  et  Vita,  all  written  for  England 
•and  which  wonld  probably  otherwise  never 
have  been  born.  Are  not  many  lovers  of  music 
in  this  country  debarred  from  appreciation  of 
such  creations  as  Bachs  and  Brahms  by  de- 
^ficiency  of  early  training?” 

Much  time  is  given  to  the  child’s  study  of 
music,  songs  are  learned  in  the  Sunday-school 
and  in  the  day  school,  and  willy  nilly  the  child 
has  often  to  practice  from  one  to  two  hours  a 
day  on  an  instrument  for  which  he  has  little 
taste  and  less  inclination. 

In  our  largest  cities  we  have  as  fine  opportu¬ 
nities  for  hearing  music  as  there  are  anywhere. 
Besides  the  Opera,  Philharmonic  Societies, 
Oratorio  and  Musical  Art  Societies  and  recitals, 
the  free  organ  recitals  to  be  heard  in  the  vari- 
ous  churches  in  New  York,  the  Young  People’s 
Concerts  and  Popular  Nights,  Damrosch’s  most 
•excellent  work  in  the  People’s  Choral  Union, 
have  helped  to  make  music  more  a  thing  of 
common  knowledge  and  not  an  exclusive  posses- 
fiion  of  the  privileged  few.  With  the  revival 
of  Back ’s  wonderful  Mass  in  B  Minor  in  Berlin 
and  New  York,  it  was  given  at  about  the  same 
time  by  the  Bach  Choir  of  Bethlehem,  Penn. 
That  there  is  a  society  in  Bethlehem  capable 
■of  such  a  difficult  performance  is  very  enconr- 
iiging.  But  few  places  of  that  size  in  America 
have  such  a  society. 

Our  church  has  not  the  boy  choir  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point.  But  if  the  study  of  music  histori¬ 
cally  and  of  the  classics  were  made  a  delight 
instead  of  a  burden  to  the  child,  and  instead  of 
spending  weary  hours  in  unfruitful  practising 
«n  the  piano,  choruses,  orchestras,  classes  for 
musical  study  as  in  England  were  formed,  if 
such  educational  work  as  Damrosoh  has  started 
should  spread  throughout  the  country,  the 
effect  wonld  be  felt  all  along  the  line  of  musi¬ 
cal  interests.  Musical  Art  So'^ieties  and  Ohoral 
Unions  wonld  follow  as  a  natural  sequence, 
original  composition  wonld  be  encouraged  and 
stimulated.  The  people  wonld  feel  as  much 
bound  to  come  early  to  church  to  hear  the 
organ  voluntary  as  to  go  to  a  concert  on  time, 
and  wonld  wait  to  hear  the  postlude,  not  re¬ 
garding  it  as  a  mere  addendum  to  the  service. 

With  a  widespread  mnsical  study  and  inter¬ 
est,  church  music  would  gain  power  and  mean¬ 
ing  both  to  choir  and  congregation. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Olivsr  Ditson  CJompawy— Choir  Music :  Moses 

Lifted  Up  the  Serpent;  Qeorge  B.  Nevin.  10  cents. - 

Oossintr  the  Bar  (Tennyson) ;  The  Sjime.  10  cents. - 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy  (anthem,  alto  solo,  mixed  quartette 

«nd  chorus) j  H.  J.  Storer  IS  cents. - Light  of  Life 

(anthem) ;  C.  W.  Greene.  10  cents. - Sun  of  My  Soul 

■(anthem) ;  W.  F.  Sudds.  IS  cents. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Enthronement  of  the  Miseionary  Idea  was 
the  topic  presented  by  Mrs.  Bennett,  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  Tuesday  meeting. 

The  Rev.  D.  M.  McDonald,  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary  for  Kentucky  being  present,  said:  In 
the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  the  record  some 
day  will  be  as  wonderful  regarding  the  regen¬ 
erating  and  uplifting  power  of  the  Gospel,  as 
any  record  in  the  world.  Those  who  saw  some 
unevangelized  places  five  years  ago  could  not 
recognize  them  now.  Almost  all  blind  preju¬ 
dice  has  been  swept  away,  and  people  are  now 
clamoring  for  schools — not  for  churches.  He  is 
a  wise  worker  who  will  take  advantage  of  the 
motive  that  moves,  even  though  it  be  not  the 
highest  motive.  He  will  strive  to  make  it 
lead  to  the  glory  of  Ohrist. 

In  the  blue  grass  country,  the  work  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  Southern  Ohnroh ;  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  for  us,  the  great  field.  No  successful 
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Americas  Leading  Summer 
Motel  andthe  Social  Center 
^  Of  Saratoga  Spring 


OPENS  JUNE  14— 1900— CLOSES  OCT.  1 


Constructed  entirely  of  Mck,  end  divided 

into  five  sections  ky  solid  (ire-proof  mKs  ex¬ 
tending  from  celUr  to  roof,  The  Wing, 
facing  the  buutR ut  Court,  of fers  all  the  feclusion  and 
comforts,  including  baths  and  steam  heat,  of  private 
houses.  Luxurious  accommodations  en  suite,  or 
comfortable  single  rooms,  with  or  without  baths. 


GOLF  LIR^KS  and  POLO  GROUNDS 

PPOR  wuca  BOTXI,  GDBSTS  BAYS  PRlVU-BbSS 
4  MAGNIFICENT  (ORCHESTRA  «  4  4 
4  BRILLIANT  ENTERTAINMENTS  4 
4  PERFECT  SERVICE  and  CUISINE  4 
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TOME  INSTITUTE 

PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD. 

Incorporated  under  the  law*  of  Maryland  with  an  endowment  of  Three  nillion  ($3,000,000) 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Ph.  D.,  Director 

Pending  further  and  fuller  statement  of  plans  for  the  advanced  secondary  edacatlon  of  boys  and  young  men 
for  College  and  University,  as  well  as  for  business  careers  and  professional  schools,  at  the  Tome  Institute, 
annoucement  is  now  made  that  a  limited  number  of  selected  boys  will  be  accepted  for  its  boarding  department  In 
the  first  group  of  new  bnlldings  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  Term,  September  96, 1900.  The  annnal  charge  for  board, 
tuition  and  lanndry  is  $400;  for  residents  of  Maryland,  $300.  There  are  no  extras.  Early  application  for  admia- 
sion  is  advisable. 

The  site,  on  the  Palisades  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Cheaapeake  Bay,  reached  by  the 

two  great  trunk  lines  between  New  England  and  tbe  South  (B.  &  O.  and  Penna.  Railroads),  Is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beantif  nl  and  accessible  in  the  country— four  hoars  from  New  York,  and  one  and  a  half  hoars  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  one  hoar  from  Baltimore,  two  hoars  from  Washington.  Unusual  ^usillties  for  outdoor  ozeroisoand 
physical  culture  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hammett.  Well  equipped  Gymnasium,  with  Swimming 
Pool.  Skating,  Boating,  G}lf,  Baseball,  Football,  An  exceptionally  competent  staff  of  Masters  has  been  secured 
nolnding  two  Head  Masters  of  leading  American  Schools.  For  Information  address  tbe  Registrar. 


HILL 

TOP 

HOUSE 


Open  from  June  Ist  to  Nov.  Ist 

A  select  family  hotel,  entertaining 
about  100  guests;  elevation  1800  feet; 
relief  from  hay  fever,  no  malaria, 
charming  scenery,  delightful  drive. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATUBICBI, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  or  recreation ;  homo 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITOHCKKiK,  M.  D. 

Summer  in  the  Mountains 


mountain  air  good  golfing.  Through 
Pompey,  N.  Y.  trains  fron  New  York  via  D.  L.  &  W. 
R.  R.  to  Onatlvla  Station. 

Send  for  booklet.  C.  A.  PETRIE. 


Bnropean  Summer  Resort. 

TTOTBti  TYROL,,  Innsbruck,  Tyrol,  Austria.  (Open 
XX  all  the  year.)  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  dry, 
bluing  climate.  Modern  conveniences.  Best  references. 
Illustrated  pamphlets,  descriptive,  respectively,  of  Inns¬ 
bruck,  and  of  the  driving  trip  from  Innsbruck  to  Ober- 
ammergan,  sent  gratis  on  application.  Cari,  Landsbb, 
Prop. 


CHAT8WORTH  INN,  Larchmont,  N.  Y.  A  refined 
Christian  home ;  good  table;  large  rooms;  twelve 
acres  of  lawn  and  orchard ;  forty  minutes  from  Grand 
Central.  Special  terms  for  June  and  September.  Ad¬ 
dress  :  (Thatsworth  Inn,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


of  Snllivan,  Ulster,  and  Delaware  Counties.  N.  Y.,  on 
the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railway.  If  yon  are  Becking  a  SUMMER 
HOME  for  your  family  In  a  region  ot 

^.Absolute  Health  at  Moderate  Cost^MM 

8,000  feet  above  tbe  sea,  with  Pure  Air,  Pure  Water,  Pur* 
Milk,  send  7  cents  for  postage  to  the  undersigned,  or  oaU 
and  get  free  at  offices  below  the  Snperbly  Illustrated 
Book  “SUMMER  HOMES.”  of  192  pages.  It  give*  list 
of  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  •with  their  loca¬ 
tion,  rates  of  boird,  facilities,  attractions,  Ac. 

IN  NEW  YORE :  113, 166, 17L  871,  M6,  LEM.  Broadwayi 
287  4th  Ave.,  8  Park  Place.  737  6th  Ave.,  84S  Clolnmbaa 
Ave.,  153  East  185th  St.,  878  West  185th  St^  ITS  Bth  Are. 
ticket  offices.  Franklin  and  West  48d  St.  Ferries. 

IN  BROOKLYN :  4  Court  St..  860  Fnlton  St^  W  Broad- 
way,  801  Manhattan  Ave.,  Eagle  Offloe. 

Passenger  rates,  8  cents  a  nule. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON. 

General  Passenger  Agent,  56  Boa'll  St-  N.  Y. 


ohuroh  exists  there,  where  there  is  not  a 
school.  Separating  the  two  in  that  region  ia  a 
bad  investment. 

Entering  a  new  field,  we  strike  for  the 
power- centre,  the  oonnty  seat.  The  proposal 
to  open  a  school  takes  at  onoe.  This  can  be  a 
oompoiite  building — the  chapel  sohoolhonse. 

Manchester  was  the  storm  centre  of  that 
deadly  fend  where  in  thirteen  months  eighty 
men  were  shot.  A  meeting  was  called  in  the 
Court  House  and  a  enre  proposed.  The  case  of 
Hyden  was  cited.  They  sprang  at  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  man  aged  ninety-seven  who  bad  no 
money  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
mountain  land,  which  will  seH  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  dollars.  For 
three  years  we  had  been  praying  and  pleading 


for  Manehester,  the  oonnty  seat  of  Olay  County. 
Every  missionary  who  went  there  had  been 
driven  away.  Ministers  had  been  sent  away 
at  the  point  of  the  pistol.  Now  they  will  not 
hnrt  a  hair  of  onr  head.  I  went  there,  thirty- 
five  miles  on  horseback.  But  what  was  to  be 
done  next?  The  Board  oonld  not  help  us. 
From  India  there  oams  a  letter  from  a  man  of 
whom  I  had  never  heard,  saying,  "Can  yon 
put  me  in  the  monntains  of  the  South?”  The 
man  came,  hat  there  was  no  money.  Wber 
about  to  give  np  the  project,  a  friend  in  New 
York  from  whom  I  had  never  asked  a  penny 
wrote  me:  ”If  yon  have  a  man  to  send  to  one 
of  the  hardest,  most  hopeless  places  in  the 
mountains,  send  me  his  name.”  The  mune 
was  sent.  The  uxswer  came:  “Send  him, 
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have  been  eelllnff  vehicles  and  harness 


I  Ward  &  Drummond  Co. 

]I  Sunday-schools  and  religious  workers 
J|  of  all  denon.inations  will  invariably  find 
]I  at  our  store  a  full  assortment  of  lesson- 
J|  helps,  picture  papers,  religious  acd 

I I  secular  books,  fine  stationery,  and 
|[  nearly  evert  thing  else  needed  by  any 
jl  school,  church,  or  individual. 

!•  SECURE  OUR  PRICES 

I*  before  purchasing  elsewhere,  and  write 
<>  ns  freely  regarding  all  religious  pub- 
lications  or  goods. 

|>  Warde  &  Drummond  Company 

1 1  7  West  l9ih  St.,  New  York  City 


sent. as  was  Peter  to  Ceeaerea.  ,  ,  _ 

2  The  mission  will  be  carried^on  in  a  borrowed 
bnilding.  24  We  will  bnild  in  faith,  expecting 
tLe  remainder.!  There  [  are  twenty  conntiee 
waiting  for  ns.  ^  Two  are  waiting  with  a  snb- 
yription  paper.g  Sonls  are  converted  and  some 
ask^  for  prayer.  In  one  place  the  people  were 
■o  poor  that  not  even  a  log  house  conld  be  pro¬ 
vided  forj^the  teacher;  for  two  months  she 
ianght  'nnder  a  spreading  tree. “When  ^cold 
wrather  'came,  a  log  honse  was  provided  ”so 
open  that  boys  conld  crawl  thronghf  the  cracks 
when  they' wanted^! o'rnn  away.f'A  mountain 
woman  [said  she  “wished  to  goodness  they 
could' get  a  Sunday-school  to  keep  the  boys  out 
of  so  much  other  mischief.  ’  ’ J  “  '  "• 

In  Harlan,  a  densely  ignorant  and'overgrown 
man  was,  fouind  among" the  children.  *  At  a  serv- 
Im  her  repeated  the}  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  he 
had^ ’chosen  because  it  was  “a  mighty  pretty 
little  piece,’’  never  dreaming  what  it  was. 
He  is^now  in  Tnsculum  College,  a  leader  of  a 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  active'  and  full  of 
promise.  * 

f*  Wolf  Poinf^MonL—A'pictuTe  of^the  house  in 
y^ich  Mrs.,^King,  her' son,  Miss^  Miller  [and 
five  I  Indian*  girls’' ’are  domiciled  [  seemed'  so 
diminutive  that  she  was^  asked  if  the  girls 
rolled  up'ln^blankets  andysiept[on  the  floor. 
dE? replied:  “My  flve  girls  are  up-stairs  sound 
asleep— not  rolled  up  in  blankets  but  [in  beds. 
There  |iB[  more  room  in  our^  house  [than  the 
picture*^ ih’owsT  but  thefsecond^ floor'  being  half 
a  story,  there  is  [not  ;mnch’[room~'for.;me  to 
stand,  fexoept  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  [The 
Western  house  is  quite  remarkable[in  that  no 
matter  how[ small  [or  how[[full  it  may  be, 
there  isj  always^  room  for  more.  I  have  had 
thirteen  here  over  night  and  eighteen  at  my 
table.  It  was  well  that  it  was  warm  weather, 
so^that  I  could  spread  my  bedding  around, 
though  some  brought  their  beds  with  them, 
and  beds  and  floors  were  pretty  well  taken  up.  ’’ 
*  The  School.  — Our  school  is  doing  well.  Leland 
(the  little  snow-man  of  the  blizzard  who  kicked 
his  pony  all  the  way  to  school  to  keep  his  feet 
warm,  no  matter  how  the  pony  liked  it),  still 
rides  his  pony  to  and  from  school.  He  is  a 
good  worker,  too.  The  children  have  been 


making  some  Easter  booklets,  two  of  which  I 
send. 

The  Wonder  Bag. — Now  I  must  mention  the 
“Wonder  bag.’’  It  contains  a  weekly  surprise 
and  I  enjoy  as  much  as  a  child  would,  putting 
in  the  hand  and  taking  out  the  package.  And 
to  think  this  is  to  continue  each  week  during 
the  year!  Whoever  thought  this  out  should  be 
thanked  most  heartily  by  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  them,  for  the  pleasure  that  comes  from 
these:  not  only  for  the  gilts  themelves,  but  for 
the  kind  rivers  who  no  doubt  keep  this  in 
mind,  too — so  that  the  sender  and  receiver  are 
in  touch. 

I  don’t  think  that  any  other  bag  sent  out 
conld  have  been  equal  to  mine.  I  feel  like  each 
week  sending  thanks.  H.  E.  B. 

WORK  AMONG  GEORGIA  NEGROES. 

The  following  letter  is  unique  and  we  pub¬ 
lish  it  in  hope  that  it  will  open  the  way  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the  pastor : 

^  Dear  Editor:  I  a  man  old  man,  seventy- four. 

I  have  been  in  the  pulpit  constantly  for  fifty- 
five  years.  Daring  twenty-six  of  those  years 
I  have  been  the  pastor  of  the  Medway  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  the  Freedmen.  I  am  a  native 
of  New  York  City,  but  Providence  led  me  to 
the  South  many  years  ago.  I  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  religious  and  social  welfare 
and  uplifting  of  this  poor  people.  I  saw  that 
white  ministers  were  very  much  needed.  They 
still  are,  but  I  am  the  only  one  in  Georgia, 
and  almost  alone  in  the  South.  The  other  day, 
the  Presbytery  of  Savannah  cordially  welcomed 
me,  and  enjoined  its  members  to  do  some  min¬ 
isterial  and  Sabbath  work  among^the  negroes 
of  their  vicinities. 

P  I  write  to  ask  a  favor  that  will'cost  nothing. 
The  freedmen  being  (here)  farmers  in  a  very 
small  way,  with  conditions  of  meagre  crops, 
low  prices,  frequent  drougths,  bartering  at 
stores,  infrequent  wages,  at  fifty  cents  per  day 
payable  in  orders  on  the  store,  are  deplorably 
poor,  and  seldom  handle  more  than  a  dime  or 
two  cash.  Very  few  incomes,  or  crops,  are 
worth  flOO  and  they  have  to  keep  a  mule  or  an 
ox  out  of  that.  A  Fence  Law  also]work  greatly 
against  them.  Many  of  the'young  people  have 
to  wander  abroad  in  search  of  jobs.  I  have 
nearly  two  hundred  parishioners  abroad.  The 
nearly  six  hundred  at  home  have  need  of  many 
comforts  they  cannot  buy.  Among  them  is 
the  need  of  spectacles.  I  begged  a  few  and 
last  Sabbath  offered  them,  and  such  a  multi¬ 
tude  begged  for  the  few  that  I  was  distressed. 
They  needed  them  for  reading,  or  working,  or 
sewing,  and  had  needed  them  for  long  years. 
I  said  I  will  beg  for  some,  and  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  if  possible.  I  turn  to  you.  I  said  to 
myself,  you  won’t  mind  asking  your  readers 
to  hand  their  discarded  spectacles  to  a  deacon  of 
their  church  to  be  sent  to  me.  We  need  more 
than  one  hundred  of  them.  Malaria  has 
affected  many  eyes.  Some  noses^re  large. 

Some  old  clothes  were  sent  to  me  for  them. 
I  sold  them  to  them  for  a  trifle,  and  sent  the 
money  to  the  Board  of  Publication  for  Ohapel 
Hymnals  for  them,  giving  the  bocks  to  those 


Dont  Take  Any  Chances 

on  an  inferior  vehicle  or  ham  ess.  Your  life  and  that  of  your  fcmily 
det>end8  upon  their  i|ualiCT  and  reliability.  You  cant  tell  very 
much  about  the  qualicy  of  a  vehicle  by  i-itnply  lookln?  at  it  The 
paint  and  varnish  effectually  hides  tl*^  quality  of  mutex  lal.  Ve¬ 
hicles  must  be  bought  largely  on  faith-  fa  th  in  the  honesty  oi  the 
manufacturer. 

WE  HAVE  NO  A6ENTS 


ditect  to  consumers  for  twenty-^even  years.  1 
la  Ihet  we  are  the  largest  mannfaetur-  \  n*""*’*^  /K  (\T 
era  of  vehicles  and  harness  In  the  world  \l\ 

_  ^  ....  aelUng  ta  the  consnnier  ezeln*  Ively*  i/W  JJ  \  y 

Na.  C#6  Chnopy-Top  Snirsy,  whh sfck  cortsins,  Thesefactsspeakvolumesforthequality  of  )\il  U 

fradsrsy  Imps,  stona  sprM,  ms  shads  sad  poia  or  and  our  method  of  doing  busi-  „ 

shafts.  As  good  as  aalla  for  $86  mom  Hens.  Yon  take  no  chances;  we  ship  our  76— cmIw 

■  ■—  vehiclee  and  harness  ai^where  for  ezami-  7“!?  •» 

j^on^j^Mnt^TerTthins.  Seii*  r*r  U»«e  IU«rtr»te4C«t«l.««e  b«r.r. 

ClUiM*  Cariiife  lUrnm  Cow  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


We  Have  on  Hand  a  Few 

SelbPronouncing  S.S.  Teachers’ 
Combination  Bibles.  King  James 
and  Revised  Edition  :  :  :  : 

BAQSTER  ART  BIBLES. 

Steel  Engravings. 

“Ordination  of  Elders  in  Scottish  Kirk” 

16  X  20  inches 

While  they  last  we  will  send  one  of  the  above 
to  any  new  subscriber  sending  us  four  dollars 


WAIT  FOB  ORDEBS 
_  LOVERING’S  BOOK  STORE 

For  nearly  20  years  on  Broadway  near  10th  Street  has 
removed  to 

823  BROADWAY,  NEAR  I2TH  STREET 

Everybody  In  New  York  and  for  fifty  miles  around 
knowns  Loverine.  His  store  is  headquarters  for  book- 
lovers  and  book-onyers.  All  kinds  ot  books  to  suit  all 
tastes  and  all  pocketbooks.  His  orical  books,  bioirraph- 
leal,  rellKlous,  scientific,  books  of  travel,  books  of  fiction, 
books  for  childrens  poetry,  etc.,  etc.  Anything  you 
want  and  positively  at  the  lowest  prices  to  be  had  in 
the  United  Stat-  s. 

Encyclopaedias  on  sale  for  a  song— Appleton’s.  Cham¬ 
bers’  Brittanica  and  Peoples’.  Books  and  libraries  pnr- 
chased. 

I.OVERING,  8Z3  Broadway,  Near  llith  Street 


who  bought  the  clothing.  I  would  like  to  do 
a  good  deal  more  of  that  good  work.  They 
would  enjoy  the  books  more  if  they  conld  read 
them  more  distinctly.  Nearly  all  can  read 
uow,  for  Mrs.  W.  and  I  taught  school  for  them 
nearly  twenty  years.  We  prepared  over  forty 
to  be  teachers  and  sent  a  number  into  the  min¬ 
istry.  A  more  loyal  church  no  pastor  ever 
had,  not  one  alienation  in  twenty- six  years.  I 
gbc  $40  a  month^from  the  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen,  and  whatever  the  people  can 
give.  We  have  sixteen  deacons  and  eighteen 
elders.  The  deacons  set  apart  the  first,  second 
and  third  Sabbath  collections  in  each  month 
for  pastor.  It  ranges  from  twenty  cents  to  sev¬ 
eral  dollars.  Last  year  I  received  from  them 
$88,  mostly  in  nickels.  The  givers  come  up  to 
the  table;  the  Clerks  record  their  names.  At 
last  one  Clerk  reads  the  names  aloud,  with  the 
amount  given  by  each,  to  provide  against  mis¬ 
takes.  Last  Sabbath  the|.table  was  loaded  with 
$3.78. 

I  wish  man  had  never  invented  shoes.  When 
these  people  were  slaves,  they  often  went  to 
church  barefoot.  As  freemen  they  won’t,  and 
they  quote  the  whites.  White  example  is 
strong  upon  them.  But  shoes  are  a  too  costly 
luxury  and  so  many  are  often  absent  from 
chnrch,  and  oome  to  me,  begging  for  old  shoes, 
to  wear  to  ohnrch.  I  have  given  oat  some  sent 
to  me,  and  saw  more  smiling  faces  in  [[the 
sanctnary.  I  need  one  thousand  pairs  of  cast  off 
shoes,  all  sizes.  _  Many  women  have  to  wear 
men’s  shoes  and  glad  to  get  them. 


Aubergier’s|S5."Jf 

Lactucarium 


Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds :  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal- 
“^tation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
cuuditions  requiring  sedative  actiaa.- 
They  soothe  the  Hacking  C<mgh  la 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  find  them  almost  IndispaoKhle. 

••  g.  FOUOERA  A  OO..  NSW  YORK 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  esn  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  se.Ung 
IH  doz.  Packaaes  of  Blulne  at  lo  cents  each- 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List  No  money  required. 
BliVINECO.  Sm  t.  Concord  s^pctloiuMiMa* 


XUM 


I  thoaght  to  write  only  for  speotaoles.  Bnt 
pardon  me  for  mentioning  more  needs  of  these 
poor  brethren.  1  am  sure  yonr  readers  never 
forget  the  Freedmen.  If  they  can  do  more  to 
help  them  to  be  better  and  happier  Christians, 
many  will  be  very  gratefal. 

Fraternally  yonrs,  J.  T.  H.  Waite. 

Dorchester,  Oa.,  May  8,  1900. 


FREE 


EXHIBITION 


OF  LANDSCAPES 


Persons  traveling  between  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  on  one  of  the  New  York  Central’s  twenty- 
four  hour  trains,  have  an  exhibition  of  landscape! 
unequalled  elsewhere. 

First. — There  are  142  miles  of  river  and  moun. 
tain  scenery  between  New  York  and  Albany 
including  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  the  ever, 
varying  pictures  of  the  historic  Hudson  River. 

Second. — The  Mohawk  Valley,  which  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  has  been  celebrated  in 
song  and  story  for  its  exquisite  beauty. 

'  'A  copy  of  a  48.page  folderon  the  Adirondack  Moantain 
Region,  with  complete  map  in  colors,  will  be  sent  fr^ 

g>stpaid,  on  receipt  of  a  twocent  stamp,  by  Q^rge  & 
aniels.  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  Wednesday,  May  23, 
Mrs.  Rieech  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  McCauley. 
She  enclosed  the  program  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  of  the  Joshi  Gakuin  and  told  of 
her  pleasure  in  her  work,  bnt  most  of  the  letter 
was  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her 
mother,  of  whose  death  she  had  heard.  She 
was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  and  she  has 
been  to  them  a  queen,  worthy  of  all  honor  and 
devotion  When  Mrs.  McCauley  suggested  that 
fihe  would  devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to  her  as 
long  as  she  lived,  if  she  desired  it,  the  mother 
replied,  '  ‘  I  gave  yon  to  God,  I  cannot  take  you 
back.  ’  ’  Before  the  question  was  settled,  or 
she  received  her  daughter’s  reply,  God  took 
her.. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  missionaries  to  lose 
their  dear  ones  while  far  away,  bnt  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cauley  has  been  repeatedly  bereaved,  her 
father,  husband,  sister,  brother  and  mother  all 
being  taken  in  five  years,  bnt  she  turns  bravely 
to  her  work,  thankful  that  her  school  has  been 
given  back  to  her  with  every  opportunity  for 
work. 

She  told  of  an  interesting  talk  on  temperance 
given  to  the  children  by  a  visitor  from  Naga¬ 
saki,  and  that  they  would  willingly  have  signed 
the  pledge ;  also  of  a  man  who  after  the  new 
law  against  the  use  of  tobacco  gave  up  its  use 
entirely,  because  be  could  not  honestly  refuse 
it  to  young  men  and  boys  when  he  had  the 
habit  himself. 

A  most  entertaining  letter  from  Mrs.  Hawkes 
of  Hamadan,  read  by  Mrs.  Speer,  told  of  the 
visit  of  the  governor  to  her  home,  and  the 
housewifely  difficulties  in  preparing  the  menu 
for  a  certain  number,  and  having  another  guest 
unexpectedly  brought,  while  she,  being  a 
woman,  remained  behind  the  scenes  all  the 
time.  The  Rest  Home  for  the  missionaries 
there  is  getting  along,  and  they  hope  to  get 
good  use  of  it  this  summer. 

From  a  number  of  letters  from  Africa,  Korea 
and  Columbia,  Mrs.  Dulles  read  one  from 
Mrs.  Waddell  of  Brazil.  She  is  another  of  the 
missionaries  who  has  bad  repeated  bereave¬ 
ments.  for  after  she  returned  to  Brazil  to  take 
np  the  work  left  by  the  death  of  Miss  Cham¬ 
berlain,  sore  at  heart  from  the  loss  of  this  dear 
sister,  the  brother  who  went  to  Brazil  soon 
after  was  also  stricken  by  the  fever.  These 
sad  associations  made  them  feel  that  the  Feira 
Santa  Anna  was  not  the  best  place  for  the 
school  and  they  have  moved  it  to  South  Felix, 
hoping  when  more  helpers  are  trained  to  send 
them  back  to  the  Feira.  The  schedule  of  her 
school  day  was  a  very  full  one,  especially  as 
her  home,  the  only  house  they  could  get,  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  school,  so  that  with 
her  two  little  children  to  care  for,  we  wonder 
she  e  er  writes  any  letters. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Cox  of  Batanga,  Africa, 
says  of  the  Bnluwar,  “Everything at  the  coast 
is  quiet,  and  we  hear  very  little  news  from 
the  war,  bnt  the  Bnln  say  they  are  not  finished 
fighting  the  Governor  yet,  and  we  heard  to  day 
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famine  can  realize  its  terrors,  or  understand 
the  importance  of  generous  help  at  its  begin¬ 
ning.  Rather,  therefore,  is  it  a  matter  for 
gratitude, 'that  as  the  need  became  understood 
the  streams  of  money  began  to  flow,  and  have 
been  increasing  in  volnme  as  the  needs  in  the 
famine'area  have  become  more  pressing. 

The  first  in  America  to  respond  to  India's 
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INDIA  AND  THE  C<>MMITTEE  OF  ONE 
HUNDRED. 

Rev.  Justin  E  Abbott. 

When  it  was  officially  announced  the'^last 
week  in  October  of  1899  that  another  famine 
had  begun  in  the  western  part  of  India,  those 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  her  people  had  the 
very  minimum  of  resonroes  to  rely|npon,  saw 
clearly  the  terrible  struggle  before  that  land, 
and  the  horrbrs  in  which  the  famine  would 
culminate  ere  the  harvests  would  bring  relief. 
The  government  of  India,  therefore,  pnt  into 
early  operation  the  machinery  provided  for  in 
the  Famine  Code,  and  has  by  its  systematic 
effort  saved  the  lives  of  over  six  millions  of 
people,  who  bnt  for  these  efforts  mast  nn- 
donbtedly  have  perished.  So  great  an  under¬ 
taking  has  never  before  been  attempted  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Missionaries,  profiting  by  their  experiences  in 
the  famine  of  1897,  also  early  laid'  their  plans 
for  relief,  and  through  the  generosity  of  Chris¬ 
tian  lands  have  achieved  a  wonderful  record  of 
saving  of  life  and  relieving  human  suffering. 

Non  governmental  relief  funds  both  national 
and  provincial  have  served  as  channels  for  the 
world’s  charity,  and  have  been  administered 
through  a  great  variety  of  avenues;  and  yet 
with  all  that  has  been  done  the  rate  at  which 
men  are  to-day  dying  of  starvation,  and  from 
causes  directly  due  to  starvation,  is  appal¬ 
ling  beyond  all  description. 

It  is  useless  to  blame  the  world  for  not  com¬ 
ing  to  India’s  aid  more  promptly  and  more 
generously.  Only  those  who  have  seen  a 


that  the  Governor  at  Elat  had  killed  another 
Bnln  chief  and  several  of  his  people,  for  they 
came  ont  and  attacked  him  when  he  was  on 
the  way  to  Iiolodorf.  But  the  missionaries  are 
always  safe,  for  the  Bnln  know  now  that  we 
are  their  friends.  She  told  how  the  school 
boys  were  playing  on  the  beach  in  front  of 
their  honse,  having  a  bonfire,  and  how  the  sta¬ 
tion  prayer-meeting  was  interrupted  by  one  of 
them  rnnning  in,  badly  burned  and  calling  on 
Dr.  Oox  to  help  him.  He  was  taken  into  the 
hospital,  carefnlly  treated,  and  was  doing  very 
well,  and  conld  walk  to  have  his  wounds 
dressed.  Dr.  Oox  has  been  on  snob  a  constant 
strain  since  going  ont  that  the  mission  has 
voted  for  them  to  take  a  fnrlongh  this  year, 
and  they  are  now  on  their  way  home. 

Mrs.  Dennis  offered  the  closing  prayer. 

S.  R.  D. 
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nead  vas  the  religions  press  in  opening  its 
oolnmns  to  the  startling  of  funds,  helped  by 
the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  secular  press. 
Several  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  thus 
already  gone  through  missionary  channels  to 
save  and  relieve  given  by  tens  of  thousands  ot 
generous  hearts. 

Noble  as  the  total  df  these  gifts  has  been  it 
does  not  however  represent  what  America  with 
her  great  wealth  and  great  heart  should  be 
giving  to  a  sister  nation  in  the  extreme  of  her 
distresB. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  thankful  heart  that 
every  lover  of  America  and  India  has  watched 
the  providential  movements  that  have  gives 
it^se  to  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  in  the 
oit|r  of  New  York;  men  strong  in  wealth,  in 
executive  ability,  and  human  sympathy,  who 
have  taken  up  with  will  and  determination  the 
task  of  seeing  to  it  that  America  plays  Hie 
sister’s  part  to  a  sister  in  distress.  What  was 
begun  as  a  looal  movement  is  developing  into  a 
national  nsovemient,  because  of  the  very  ripe- 
nea  of  our  nation’s  iateretst.  Hardly  had  the 
Oonmlttee  become  organized  before  telegraph 
oompuHes  placed  their  wlrep  at  its  free  dis- 
poanL  Express  companies  offered  to  carry  its 
Uterafkire  free  to  every  part  of  the  coucrtry. 
The  great  banks  of  New  York  and  her  leading 
newspapers  readily  consented  to  become  avenues 
for  the  oolleod|bB  of  funds,  and  further  offers 
Of  free  serviee  are  homing  almoat  daily  from 
parts  of  the  land,  from*  mayors  of  cities,  *| 
4rom  the  secular  press,  from  banks  and  expioos 
Qompsmtea,  to  open  funds  and  transmit  them  to 
Brawn  Brothers  and  Oempany,  Treasurers  to 
the  OoBunittes  of  One  Hundred.  What  God  In 
Ms  providence  is  about  to  aooomplish  for  the 
good  of  India,  through  this  apparently  hational 
movement,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  with  the 
hearty  sytnpathy  tfant  is  sure  to  Le  given  to  it 
we  enter  on  a  new  pbaee  in  the  recognition  of 
the  eiaterhood  ot  nations. 

As  to  the  ohannela  of  distribution  in  India, 
the  Oonanittee  of  One  Hundaed  has  adopted  an 
idea  that  will  nmet  the  hputy  igiprOoBl  of  all 
who  underatand  India’s  need,  and  the  oppor- 
tanity  of  the  hour.  'None  will  approve  more 
heartily  than  the  mieeionaries  themielves,  who 
rflalin|the.moral  ye  well  as  the  physical  value 
of  the  chamnels  chosen.  The  gift  Of  a  nation 
to  a  nation  must  of  necessity  be  on  the  broadest 
lines,  Lbnt  their  channels  also  includes  the  mis- 
Blonuy  'agencies  that  will  bring  the  people 
helplsd^into  a  truer  uoderstanding  of  the  Ohris- 
tian  impulse  that  lies  under  the  gifts  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Hence  the  first  gift  of  America  to  India 
through  the  Committee  of  One  Hnndred,  $30,  • 
000,  has  gone  by  cable  to  the  Interdenomina¬ 
tional  Missionary  Committee  at  Bombi^,  with 
the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Hume  D.  D.  chairman,  and 
to  the  India  Famine  Charitable  Relief  Fond  at 
Oalontta  The  bitter  is  India’s  great  private 
non- governmental  famine  relief  agency,  which 
dUlribntes  funds  through  a  large  variety  of 
ohkiiDplB,  including  missionaries.  At  its  head 
is  Sir  Francis  Maclean,  Chief  Jn^ice  of  Bengal. 

Thni  in  the  good  poouidence  <h  God  onr  land 
has  foond  a  channel  brodd  enough  for  evei^ 
aum  who  cares  for  hia  brother  man,  and  if  the 
gift  1^  generaas,  as  it  surely  will  ba,  not  only 
will  it  minister  to  the  starving  and  flying, 
but  its  moral  effect  on  both  India  and  onr  own’j 
land  will  be  beyond  o^onlatioa,  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  together  of  a  Christian  and  a  non  Chris- 
tiaa  land  by  the  divine  ties  of  Obristfike  love 
and  syaspalhy  on  the  ona  sldo,  and  gratitude 
<m  flha  other. 


his  pastorate  of  the  East  Boston  Presbyterian 
Church.  There  are  110  more  active  members 
on  the  church  roll  than  when  he  began  his 
work,  and  this  despite  a  loss  to  the  churches 
of  the  city  of  fifty  per  cent,  by  removals  and 
changes.  The  present  year  has  been  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  decade  covered  by 
his  paatorsitie,  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the 
ehnrch.  At  the  commnnion  on  April  1,  28 
were  received,  23  of  these  on  confession  of 
faith  and  43  aecessions  since  the  Week  of 
Prayer.  Pastor  Black  is  jnstly  held  in  high 
esteem,  outside  the  limits  of  his  parish  and  his 
future  is  bright  with  promise.  O.  S.  D. 

NEW  YORK. 

Aububn.  ^Thirty  persons  united  with  the 
Second  Presbyterian  ChoYch,  the  Rev.  J.  Wil¬ 
son  Brainard,  pastor,  at  the  April  commnnion. 
Twenty-five  of  these  were  received  on  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith.  This  makes  one  hundred  and 
thirty  that  have  joined  this  chnreh  during  the 
present  pastorate  of  fonr  years. 

OKdkDAOA  Vauet. — The  oldest  member  of 
this  charch,  Mrs.  Fanny  Strong,  entered  Into 
rest  on  Tuesday,  April  15.  Mrs.  Strong  was 
bom  in  Southcmipton,  Mass.,  Febraary  11, 
1806.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Searl,  who 
died  in  1897,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  was 
lepg  a  member  of  this  chnrch. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Fbamkum  Fuhnacue.— The  churoh  of  Frank- 
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lln  Furnace  (the  Rev.  Joseph'K.  Freed,  pastor,  > 
received  thirty- five  members— twenty- seven  of 
them  upon  confession— May'O.Jj  Thirteen  of  the 
number  received  baptism.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  Lord’s  Sapper  has  been  observed  nnder 
circnmstances  so  impressive  and  gratifying. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Parkersburg. —At  the  recent'commnnion  in 
the  First  Church,  the  Rev.  Henry  Rnmer  D.  D. 
minister,  twenty  persons  were  received  into 
membership,  fifteen  on  confeBsion'of..faitb. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City.— The  Linwood  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  (Linwood  and  Woodland  Boulevards) 
made  the  best  report  of  all  the  churches  in 
Kansas  City  Presbytery  this  spring.’  It  had 
met  all  expenses  from  current  revennes,  in¬ 
creased  its  benevolences  and  received  seventy- 
one  new  members,  the  majority  of  whom  came 
npon  profession  of  faith.  The  Rev.  Panl  B, 
Jenkins  is  the  pastor  and  this^is  bis  first 
chnrch,  as  he  gradnated^from'Prinoeton  in  ’97. 
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PARIS,  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  city  in  the  world, 
presents  this  year  the 
most  magnificent  Expo¬ 
sition  of  the  marvels  of 
the  Nineteenth  aiid  a 
forecast  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  ever  known.  Mil- 


Ministers  and  Churches 

NBW  ENGLAND. 

Boston.  — A  Suemtt/tU  Cmreer.  —  The  Rev. , 
Jmtntm  T.  Black  has  olased  Uie  taafk  year  of 


lions  of  people  will  journey 
thousands  of  miles  at  vast  expense  to  see  the  Matchless  Wonders 
of  the  Fair.  Millicms  more  can  secure,  at  trifling  expense, 
beautiful 
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REPRODUCTIONS 

taken  by  a  corps  of  special  artists,  portraying  all  that  is 
worth  seeing. 

This  Beautiful  Art  Series  will  be  published"  weehly,  begin¬ 
ning  June  2d,  in  twenty  consecutive  numbers  of  sixteen .  views 
each.  The  whole  will  constitute  a  large  and  beautiful  volume 

of  320  Magnificent  Art  Reproductions,  size  9x12  inches. 

Our  Terms — IVriie  plainly  your  name  and  I  address^  and 
mail  the  same  to  us  with  Ten  cents,  each  week,  and  your  name 
will  be  entered  upon  our  books  and  the  parts  will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly,  as  soon  as  pttblished. 

Send  in  your  (M'-ders  at  once  in  order  to  insure  prompt  delivery^ 
The  parts  are  numbered  consecutively  from  i  to*2o. 

Indicate  each  week  the  number  desired. 

Back  number^  can  always  be  secured. 
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Reduced  Rates  to  North  Manchester, 
Ind.,  Vta  Pennsylvauia  Railroad. 

For  meeting  of  Oerman  Elaptist  Brethren,  at  North 
Manchester,  Ind.,  May  'J8  to  June  8.  UOO,  the  Pennsyl* 
vania  Railroad  Company  will  place  special  excursion 
tickets  on  sale  May  39  to  June  3,  1900,  from  stations 
west  of  Baltimore  (not  inclusive),  and  Lancaster  and 
Reading  (inclusive)  and  south  of  an  including  Sunbury, 
at  rate  of  one  first-class  limited  fare  for  the  round  trip. 
Tickets  will  be  good  returning  until  July  1,  inclusive. 


Mr.  Geo.  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  liailroad,  an¬ 
nounces  the  addition  to  rtieir  Passenger  Department 
organization  of  a  "  Kecreatlon  and  Information  Bu¬ 
reau.” 

The  headquarters  of  this  Bureau  will  beat  their  Ticket 
Office.  No.  1316  Broadway,  cor.  of  SOth  Street,  New  York, 
and  will  b«  in  charge  of  .Miss  Bertha  Rutfner  as  Mana- 
ger. 

A  similar  Bureau  will  also  he  conducted  la  the  City 
Ticket  Offices  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  In  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Syracuse,  Ro  hester,  Buffalo,  Niagara 
Falla,  Clevelai  d,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco. 

The  Company  believes  that  all  pt  rsons,  and  especially 
ladles,  intending  to  make  a  trip  for  health  or  pleasure, 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  a\ail  themselves  of  the 
facilltiesafforded  by  this  system  of  Recreation  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureaus,  and  ttey  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so. 

• 


REDUCED  KATES  lO  PUILADELiPUlA. 

V'ia  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Account  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Convention. 

On  account  of  the  Republican  National  Convention 
at  Philadelphia,  June  19,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  Philadelphia 
from  all  stations  on  its  line  at  rate o/ one  fare  forth* 
round  trip  (minimum  rate  60 cents).  Tickets  will  be  sold 
and  good  going  June  15  to  19,  Inclusive,  and  returning  to 
June  36,  Inclusive. 


Reduced  Rates  to  Camden,  Ind.,  via  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad. 

For  meeting  of  Old  Order  of  German  Baptist  Brethren 
at  Camden,  Ind  ,  June  3  to  5,  1900,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  will  sell  from  May  31  to  June  8,  In¬ 
clusive,  excursion  tickets  to  Camden,  Ind.,  from  stations 
on  its  line  west  of  Baltimore,  Md.  (not  inclusive),  west 
of  and  including  Lancaster  and  Reading,  and  from 
stations  south  of  and  including  Snnbury,  at  rate  of  one 
first-class  limited  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  will 
be  good  returning  until  July  5,  inclusive. 


NKW  PUBLICATION!!. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company:  Bird  Studies  with  a 
Camera  ;  Frank  M.  Chapman.  |3. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company:  Nancy’s  Fancies;  L.  E. 

Haverfield.  $135. - Bach  ;C.  F.  Abdy  Williams.  $1.2.5. 

The  Students’ Volunteer  Movbment  For  Foreign 
Missions:  The  Healing  Among  the  Nations;  J.  Butler 
Williamson.  lOcents— New  Testament  Studies  in  Mis- 
sions;  Harlan  P.  Beach.  Paper,  15  cents. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham  :  The  Life  That  Really  Is ;  Ly¬ 
man  Abbott.  $1.50. 

McCluru  Phillips  &  Company  :  The  Green  Flag 
and  Other  Stories;  A.  Conan  Doyle.  $1.50.— Dwight 

L.  Moody ;  Henry  Drummond  ;  Introduction  by  George 
Adam  Smith.  $1. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  Boston,  Room  Forty-five ; 

W.  1).  Howells.  oOcents. - Bride  Roses;  W.  D.  Howells. 

50  cents. 

Fraderick  A.  Stokes  Company  :  An  Opera  and  Lady 

Grasmere :  Albert  Kinross.  $1.8,5. - From  Door  to  Door; 

Bernard  Capes.  $1  (X). - Four  Years  Nine;  Bart  Myn- 

derse.  $l..50.  — The  Anglo-American  Guide  to  The  Ex¬ 
hibition  1900,  Paris.  Paper.  60  cents. 

PERIODICALS. 

April;  The  Chinese  Recorder ;  The  Kinsiran  ;  Bulletin 
of  Atlanta  University ;  The  American  Museum  Journal ; 
Boston  University  Notes. 

Mau:  The  Youth’s  Companion;  The  St.  Andrew’s 
Cross :  Music  Teacher  and  Home  Magazine ;  The  Church 
Choir ;  Collier’s  Weekly  (Exposition  Number) ;  The 
Presbyterian  Record  (Canada) ;  The  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Magazine  (Scotland);  The  Northwest  Magazine; 
New  Century  EMncation;  Missionary  Record ;  Journal 
of  ZoOpbily ;  The  Cambrian  ;  Salvation  ;  The  Triangle; 
Park  College  Record ;  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Month- 
^ ;  The  Musical  Times ;  The  School  Journal ;  Harper's 
&izar:  Profitable  Advertising:  Association  Notes  (Y. 

M.  C.  A.);  Facts  and  Fancies;  Princeton  Alumni  Week¬ 
ly;  Christian  Education  ;  Travel;  The  Preacher’s  Maga- 
Eine ;  New  Education  ;  Harper's  Weekly ;  The  Bulletin 
(West  Philadelphia);  Cornell  Alumni  News;  The 
Watchtower;  Saturday  Evening  Poit:  The  Literary 
Digest:  The  Fortnightly  Review;  Cntm's  Magazine; 
Twentieth  Century  (Quarterly) ;  Public  Opinion ;  The 
Presbyterian  visitor,  18991900;  The  Land  of  Sunshine; 
The  Berea  Quarterly;  Domestic  Science;  The  Critical 
Review ;  The  A  meriran  Mus^  um  Journal ;  The  Bible  So 
clety  Record  ;  The  Yale  Review ;  The  Living  Age ;  The 
Tooth's  Companion ;  Forward  ;  Public  Opinion ;  The 
Literary  Digest :  The  Weekly  Post. 

Map- June:  Methodist  Review ;  The  Musician. 

June:  Home  Missions  Monthly,  (Alaskan  Number)* 
The  Sunday-School  World:  Pearson’s ;  The  Delineator. 
The  Von-conformist  Musical  Journal  (London) ;  Record 
of  Christian  Work;  Woman’s  Work  for  Women;  C^s-- 
soli's  Little  Folks;  The  Augsburg  Sunday  School 
Teacher;  Everybody's  .Vlagazina;  St.  Nicholas;  The 
Convertra  Catholic :  The  Atlantic  Monthly  ;  The  Book¬ 
man;  The  Ladles'  Home  Journal ;  The  Missionary  Re¬ 
view  of  the  World ;  The  Forum ;  The  Woman's  Home 
Companion;  The  Lwger  Monthly;  Missionary  Herald. 

BBPOBTS  AND  PAMPHLETS 
Report  of  the  American  Marathi  Mission  for  the  year 
1899.  Bombay. 

Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  1890. 

The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands ;  Speech  by 
the  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  of  New  York,  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  February  87, 11^  Washington,  D.  C.  i 
New^ork  Agricul'ural  Experiment  Siation,  Geneva, 

N.  Y. :  Bulletin  UM ;  Director's  Report  for  UM.  Bulletin 
No.  166,  What  Chemistry  Finds  in  Feeds.  No.  167,  Fruit 
Diseases  Found  Along  the  Hudson.  No.  178,  Report  of 
Analyses  of  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  Universal  and  Perpetual  (Ground  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Appeal ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Barton. 

International  Association  for  Ad  vancementof  Science, 
Art  and  Education ;  First  Assembly  at  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  1900.  . 

General  Assembly,  1900,  List  of  Commissioners  by 
Synods  and  Presbyteries ;  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
liation,  Philadelphia. 

Report  of  Miami  University. 

American  Ck>lonization  Society,  Washington,  D.C. 
Liberia.  Bulletin  No.  16.  February,  1900. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Eighty-first  Annual  Report,  1899. 

Report  of  the  University  of  the  South;  Sewanee,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

First  Presbyterian  Church.  Brooklyn.  A  Sermon. 
Rev.  L.  Maion  Clarke,  April  1,  1900. 

Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch  Republics.  Frorrt  the 
Times,  London. 

Annual  Report  and  Monthly  Record  of  the  Five  Points' 
House  Of  Industry. 

What  is  Fro-  bel’s  Generative  Thought;  Susan  E.  Blow 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N-  Y. 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Thirty-first  Annual 
Regiert,  1899. 

General  Reportk  of  the  Stations  of  Korea  Presbyterian  - 
Mission,  1898- 1899.  Seoul. 

Massachnset's  Institute  .of  Technology,  Boston. 
Courses  in  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering.  1899. 

Roberts  College,  Constantinople,  Turkey,  1900;  De¬ 
scriptive  Illustrate  Pamphlet. 

Tenement  House  Reform  In  New  York,  1834- 19(X).  Pre¬ 
pared  for  The  Tenement  House  Oommlsslen  of  UOO  by 
Lawrenoe  Keller,  Secretary. 

Thoughts  on  the  Mormons ;  A.  T.  Schroedkr,  Salt  Lake 
City  Bar. 

An  Ideal  Currency  :  Jacob  L.  Greene,  President  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  Insurance  (Company;  Address  Deljivered  Be¬ 
fore  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  Wasbing* 
toa.  May  10, 1900. 

The  South  African  Question ;  8.  M-  MseVane ;  Darrel 
A  Upham',  Boston-  6  cents. 

Idarth  Annual  Report  of  the  NeW  York  ZoOiogioal  So- 
piety.  May  1,  MI09. 

The  Bditot  In  the  Pulpit ;  Rev.  Jay  Benson  Hamilton, 
B.  D.,  M  UcKalb  Avenue,  Byooklyn.  Soents- 
Rfleotlve  Preaching;  B«v.  Wllltuns  W.  McKiuney, , 
D.  D.;  The  Westmiiuner  Puses,  Philedelphta.  S  cents. 

•fejDorJal  !>ervlce  in  Honerr  at  Willtaui  Presloo  John-i 
son.  Lit  D.,  FIrat  PrssideBt  of  Tulane  ^nhressity  1894-^ 
IM.  Portiult. 


lew  York  City. 


(TEACHERS’  EDITION) 

Comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biogtaphy,  (geography, 
Natutal  Hihtery  and  Litersiare  With  the  Latest 
Researches  and  Refereilces  to  the  Revised  Veraion 
of  the  New  Testameut.  Over  Eight  Hundred 
Pages,  with  Eight  Cblored  Maps  and  Four  Hun- 
dr^  and  Forty  Ilhistradons. 

BY  WILLIAM  SMITH,  I.L.O. 
aansuD  and  apiTao  by 
REV.  P.  N.  AISP  n.^.  PELOUBET 

Aathors  «tf  “Select  Notes  on  the  Intemaiional  Lesaons,'' 

“The  Fruit  of  Ifee  Ripest  Biblical  Scholarship  of 
England.” 

Large  12mo,  Cloth,  very  Unique  Binding  In 
Black  and  Qold. 

Will  be  sent  post-paid  for  $i.6o;  or  free  to  anyone 
sending  us  a  new  subscription  to  The  Evangelist 
for  one  year,  at  $3.00. 

This  oiler  cin  remain  open  only  for  a  ligiited  number 
of  copies. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 


A 


FOR  S.  S.  TEACHERS 

VALUABLE  WORK  OP  REFERENCE 

SNfllTH-PELOUBET’8 
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International 

Cheques 

Letters  of  Credit 

mCBD  BT 

BROWN  BROTHERS  ft  CO.. 

Hmt  Y«k.  PhilMialphlB.  BMtea. 


THE 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 
niddletown,  Conn.  ' 


Established  1875.  Assets,  18,000,000. 

Offers  Executors,  Trustees,  and  conservative  investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal,  its 

51o  BONDS 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  upon  Real  Estate.  Sujier- 
vised  by  State  Examiners  of  Connecticut,  New  York 


these  bonds.  Apply  to  the  Company  at 

HIDDLCTOWN,  CO>'.>'ECTlCl'T,  or  THE  AHERICAN 
CHDEKWBITEBh’  AUEKCT,  52  BBUADWAV,  >EW  TOBK. 


W 


WESTERN  MORTGAGES 

'  and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
or  cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON, 


45  nilk  Street, 


Boston,  Mass. 


Frederick  A.  Booth  ““^rvaiic 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINO  RENT5 


^  have  &cU  cur^leal'Esittlc® 
for?)  ycoisWlHxmt 
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dwicc  seteded  first  qtlorlga^es's 
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and  ()ktaKonva.3a^Tneivt|Mrina|iot 
and  (fjo  (ntere5t  9UAU'anileed. 
§tnd  f&r  ^ain|))v(eb. 

(ld(lre5S  Uve  Giom\)anu  orS.&fthorAe; 
V.^.  m  VossauTa'tl.'^. 

@.§.^uLchuv5on/,  <SijTacuee,*tl/.^, 

%/.§.'VVai),  ‘TiVwt  G)\vft5Ur,S*a. 


2  A  V  E?  A  D  Q  Customers 

9  1  C  M  Iv  O  Have  Tested. . . 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 
KLUSWORTH  «t  JONES, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Chamber  ofCkimmerce, Chicago. 
Home  office  established  187 1.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


ViaUockford.  Frei'port.  Dubuque,  Indei>endeiice, 
tViilerliM),  Webster  City,  Fort  Dodge,  Rockwell 
City,  Denison  and  Council  Rluffs. 

DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE 

RuffeWibrary-smoking  cars,  sleeping  cars,  free 
i-eclining  eliair  cars,  dining  cars. 

Tickets  of  agents  of  1.  C.  K.  R.  and  connecting 
tines.  A.  H.  HANSON,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

- SI  CCPSSORS  TO - 

PATTERSON,  CORWIN  &  PATTERSON 

- AND - 

TEELE  &  DENNIS 

30  BROAD  STREET,  .  NEW  YORK 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  coiiier  a  lavor  upon  the  publishers 
If  they  will  In  every  p,,ssible  case  give  credit  bv 
referring  to  THK  EVANGKLIST. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  EVERY  PRESBYTERIAN 


- 

“A  Popular  History  of  the  Presbyterian  i 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America” 

BY  JACOB  HARRIS  PATTON,  A.H..  PH.D. 

Is  now  ready  for  delivery 

This  work  has  been  twenty  years  in  preparation.  It  is  now 
the  only  modern  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
existence,  as  none  has  been  published  for  many  years. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  trace  concisely  the  History  and 
_  Principles  of  Presbyterianism  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
close  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1899.  The  effort  has  been  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts  in  such  history,  and  note  their  influence;  meanwhile, 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  all-important  phase  of  the  inner 
Christian  Life  of  the  Church.  In  ascertaining  the  knowledge  per¬ 
taining  to  the  latter  subject,  attention  has  b^n  directed,  as  oc¬ 
casion  required,  to  the  lives  and  labors  of  leading  men  in  the 
ministry,  as  well  as  laymen,  around  whom  clustered  influences  for 
good,  that  often  extended  far  and  wide  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities,  and  even  to  the  Church  at  lar^, 

The  b<x>k  is  written  in  the  hope  of  inducing  intelligent  Presby¬ 
terians  of  both  sexes,  especifUlv  the  middle-aged  and  the  younger 
portion,  to  become  familiar  witn  the  remarkable  history  of  their 
own  Church,  in  its  early  trials,  and  the  great  leading  principles  of 
its  church  polity,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  people — the  church 
members — nave  ever  been  recognized  and  respected ;  and  that  w'hile 
most  strenuous  in  its  adherence  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  yet  in  respect  to  non  essentials  ever  liberal. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
book.  It  is  handsomely  printed  from  clear  type  on  fine  laid  paper 
with  deckle  edges.  An  octavo  volume  cf  nearly  600  pages,  with 
twenty  full  page  illustrations,  portraits  of  Divines,  commencing 
with  the  odebrated  Dk.  Samuel  Davies  of  the  colonial  period,  and 
ending  with  Prof.  Henry  Boynton  Saith,  the  eminent  theologian. 
Indorsed  by  the  clergy  everywhere. 

IPlB  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top.  Sent  C.  O,  D.,  charges  prepaid. 

Sold  only  direct  from  the  Publishers.  PRICE,  $3.50. 
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R.S.MIQHILL 
&  COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 

13th  St  and  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOIKEB 

Heads  the  List  of  the  Highest-Grade  Pianos,  and 


Arc'at'pi'esent 

the  Most 

e 

,^Popular  and 


Preferred  hy 
the  Leading  j 
Artists* 


SOHHER  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  WAREROOMSi 

SOHMER  BUILDING,  Fiftli  Avenne,  Cor.  22(1  Street. 


CAUTION.  The  buying  public  will  please 
not  confound  the  genuine  S-O-H-M-E-R  Plano 
with  one  of  a  similar  sounding  name  of  a 
cheap  .‘Trade. 


